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“THE LORDLY HUDSON.’ 


Now let him climb the Catskill, to behold 
The lordly Hudson marching to the main, 
And say what bard, in any land of old, 


Had such a river to inspire his strain. 


T. W. PARSONS. 


WITH PICTURES BY A. CASTAIGNE. 


HE Hudson River valley, and the aspect 
of the river itself, have passed through 
many changes since the eye of fifty years 
and over first knew them. The old manorial 
estates, the many-acred «places» derived 
from grants, or by purchase when land was 
worth but little money, were then in the full 
flower of their hospitable occupancy, and, 
with the exception of a few market-towns, 
themselves of small importance, —Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, Newburg,—over all the re- 
gion else between Albany and New York 
there brooded a sleepy, pastoral peace, not 
to be broken until the demon of steam should 
come with ear-splitting scream and thunder- 
ing tread, asserting its right of eminent 
domain. At the sound of that unruly voice 
the white-winged brood of sloops and sailing- 
vessels of all kinds disappeared, never to re- 
turn—a loss ill supplied by the splendid 
steamboats which, ablaze with lights like so 
many Aaron’s breastplates, plow their way 
through the hills, sending their magic search- 
lights from shore to shore.” The generation 
that knew and loved the valley in this pas- 
toral time is rapidly passing away, and the 
newcomers who are remaking the land are 
in large measure of a different race; or, at 


least, it may be said there has been so strong 
an infusion of new peoples that the surface 
complexion of the towns and villages has 
been strangely altered. Where, in this still- 
remembered time, the names of the inhabi- 
tants betrayed, for the most part, a remote 
Dutch or German origin, with a scattering 
contingent of English and Huguenot strain, 
our rural postmasters find the labor of hav- 
ing every few years to learn the names of 
even the older residents enormously in- 
creased by the necessity of answering the 
calls for their letters of a swarm of outland- 
ish folk—Bohemians, Hungarians, Italians, 
Syrians. In the town where the writer lives, 
a Pole, who for several years was the only 
man of an origin more removed from the 
common than the one or two villagers of 
pure German birth, plied the peaceful trade 
of a shoemaker, sitting with his one appren- 
tice by his wide window, distinguished, as 
became his birth, from his matter-of-fact 
neighbors by always having about him some 
pots of plants in full flower—his gloxinias, I 
remember, were of the finest. But all of a 
sudden the picturesque window and its occu- 
pant disappeared, the lap-stone and bench 
were discarded, and our shoemaker reap- 
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peared in another quarter, transformed into 
an agent for the huddling swarm of Slavic 
brickyarders and railroad-menders, who find 
in him a most helpful and efficient letter- 
writer, letter-reader, and money-changer. 
His circular in half a dozen dialects, printed 
side by side like a six-text edition of Chaucer, 
astonishes the native villagers, hardly skilled 
in the management of one birthright tongue. 
And so, all through the once homogeneous 
valley, the old order is changing, giving place 
to new. 

And not the inhabitants alone are slipping 
away from the past. The old country-seats, 
the many-acred farms with their generous 
houses, built for use, not show, and the hospi- 
tality of which was, so to speak, in their blood, 
not a borrowed fashion—these are fast dis- 








appearing, if, indeed, there be any anywhere 
left. Our writers of magazine stories, with 
their rather wearisome iteration of the ideal- 
ized glories of a vanished South, might have 
found subjects quite as suggestive in the 
histories of some of these old Hudson River 
places, while the ordinary life of their occu- 
pants was, as many still live to bear witness, 
as capable of poetic interpretation as any 
that has been immortalized by the genius of 
a Sand, an Eliot, or a Tolstoi. What indi- 
vidualities of character were nursed in these 
solitudes; what curious tragedies, not of 
bleeding bodies, but of hearts, were enacted 
on these rustic stages, with no reporters at 
the keyhole to dress them up, and no illus- 
trated newspaper to distort them, for the 
grinning delight of the mob! What likely 
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material, not merely for an Edgeworth or 
a Jane Austen, but for a Balzac or a Thack- 
eray, budded and blossomed in these seem- 
ing quiet places—the white lily and its 
poison-yellow sister rising from the sur- 
face of the same tranquil water! The 
time is fast slipping away when these 
stories can be recorded with verisimili- 
tude; for those who lived them are dead, 
and those who heard them from the liv- 
ing are old, and the new generation are, 
healthily, no doubt, absorbed in their own time of other 
manners, other thoughts. 

The recent jubilee festival of Trinity parish is a reminder 
of the day when the shapely spire was rising. The building 
was watched with lively interest by those of the new gen- 
eration who, in the dull monotony of house and shop, were 
glad of even the crumbs of architecture dropped from the 
Old-World table, and who pleased themselves with the lath- 
and-plaster simulacrum of the much-read-of «high-em- 
bowéd roof,» and the cheap substitutes for the «storied 
windows, richly dight,» without too much questioning of the 
reality of the esthetic gift. The outline of the city was then 
very agreeable to the eye as seen from the river, accented 
by the Wren-like spires of St. John’s and St. Paul’s, and 
by the more correct and logical, but less genuine, lines of 
Trinity. Trinity was, in fact, for a long time used not 
only as a standard of taste, but as a standard of measure. 
The statue of Liberty was so much higher than Trinity’s 
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spire; the first of the sky-scrapers was so much higher than 
Trinity. But now Trinity has disappeared in the swarm of 
sky-scrapers, and the amorphous monsters are become the 
standards in turn for their own progeny. The ungainly 
brood is increasing so fast that it cannot be long before the 
whole lower part of the city will be a solid mass of stone, di- 
vided only by narrow cafions offering, at the best, a slightly in- 
dented sky-line. The only remaining chance for picturesque- 
ness will be in the management of Morningside Heights, 
where already the competition for preéminence has begun, 
and where, it is to be feared, the poor sky-line, chased from 
the city proper, will stand but a poor chance of holding its 
own. Still, we must not reproach ourselves as if we were the 
only barbarians, since Paris herself has had no more pride 
in her civic beauty than to blot it with the hideous Eiffel 
tower, and London has disgusted her own artists and artis- 
tic people with that monstrosity, the new Tower bridge. 

It is, however, pleasant to remember that nothing which 
the obliviousness of business competition to esthetic con- 
siderations can do will ever make New York harbor less noble 
as the portal of a great city than it is. In time the mass of 
lofty buildings filling the lower part of the island will, no 
doubt, have an esthetic value of its own, becoming more 
homogeneous and expressive as it dominates the lesser 
structures, which in time will have ceased to play their 
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parts. The churches on the 
island are all insignificant 
in size; even now it is diffi- 
cult to disentangle their 
spires from the mesh of 
factory chimneys and tall 
buildings, while the only 
one among them that bulks 
to the eye from the river at 
all like an Old-World cathe- 
dral—the churchofthePaul- 
ists—is dangerously rivaled 
by the grain-elevators of the 
West Side; these have a 
basilica-like nobility of their 
own. Itwould seem that the 
commercial spirit must long 
dominate the civic expres- 
sion of New York; indeed, 
the character of its surface, 
and the unfortunate plan 
on which it is laid out, 
combine to make the erec- 
tion of a really large build- 
ing impossible. 

As we leave the harbor 
and enter the mouth of the 
great estuary which calls it- 
self a river (though it really 
has no right to the name, 
being, as it is for more than 












































half its length, only an arm 
of the sea), the eye is sat- 
isfied with the sense of pro- 
portion. The river is suited 
not only to what the city is, 
but to what it is to be. If 
we have to wince a little, or 
not a little, at the design 
of the Grant tomb, we must 
rejoice in the noble fitness 
of its site. No monarch’s 
dust is housed in such a 
glorious frame of earth, sky, 
and water; nor does any city 
boast of such a majestically 
beautiful approach to the 
shrine of a hero as New 
York has in her Riverside 
drive. The stranger must 
acknowledge that such a 
river is first fitly seen from 
such a vantage-ground. 

So much has been said of 
the beauties of the Pali- 
sades, and their threatened 
mutilation by the quarry- 
men has been so loudly 
lamented, that I shall doubt- 
less be challenged for say- 
ing that I find a little of the 
Palisades in the landscape 
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goes a great way! They begin well at the 
north, and they die away gracefully enough 
at the southern end; but between these 
two extremities they seem to me, after 
fifty-odd years of familiarity, rather for- 
bidding than grand, rather mannered than 
graceful. How they may look after another 
half-century, when their heights shall be 
crowned by buildings, — cottages and palaces, 
churches and monasteries, —their now rude 
and threatening sides hung with terraced 
gardens and made accessible by roads of 
Roman build, we may please ourselves by 
fancying. Mr. Castaigne, with an artist’s in- 
stinct, has shown them in perspective, not in 
full face, and so enables them to do them- 
selves more than justice. 

It is true that to people who are familiar 
with the really great mountains of the world 
the Hudson River Highlands are but foot-hills; 
but looked at for themselves, and in relation 
to their own domain, they deserve all the 
praises they receive. Their lines are of noble 
beauty, and their mass is in due proportion to 
the width of the stream, neither belittling it 
by their own too great height nor belittled 
by its too great width, while the almost 
vertical plunge to the water of the lines of 
Butter Hill and Sugar Loaf threaten a depth 
not to be despised. 

If it must be admitted that the Hudson 
River, once we are well past the Highlands 
and the Catskills, becomes tame and feature- 
less, and rather a weariness. to the traveler, 
it must also be allowed that the beauties of 
the country-side, either in the Highlands or 
on the shores of the great bay that widens 
above the mountain pass, more than atone 
for the dullness of the upper region. Yet 
much depends on atmospheric conditions. 
The wall of the Catskills, or even the lesser 
height of the Shawangunk Mountains, has 
as many moods as there are hours in the 
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day, and no doubt are loved as much by 
those that live among them as we who live 
by the Highland mountains learn to love 
their hourly changes; to watch honest Butter 
Hill put on and off her robe of mist, or Skunny- 
munk fade from his solid base and become «a 
cloud that taketh shape.» 

The Highland region is the home of many 
a legend of the Revolutionary war, and we 
take it as a matter of course when the plow- 
man brings in cannon-balls sent from Brit- 
ish guns, or old copper coins, or even an 
enamel medallion of George Washington, 
carelessly dropped from some lady’s dress 
in the old time. Then there are earthworks 
for defending the mountain passes, and 
names like those of South Beacon and North 
Beacon in the Fishkill range, to tell of mili- 
tary signaling by bonfires, while people still 
puzzle out by which window in the old church 
at Fishkill Cooper’s «spy» made his escape. 
And on the Newburg side of the river, beside 
the historic Hasbrouck house, the soldiers’ 
camping-ground is seen, with the ruined 
foundation walls and hearths of their huts. 
But history looks back further still to the 
Indian whose arrow-heads and pestles are 
still plowed up in the fields, and to the rang- 
ing mammoth whose bones exhumed were 
the foundation of Peale’s Museum. These 
are familiar matters, but the wonder is that 
so few have as yet made it their pleasant 
task to glean and garner in the less-known 
field of adventure and discovery, of heroic 
endurance, of humor, of romance, lying fair 
before us in the Hudson River valley, and 
only waiting its poet and historian. It might 
have had its «sacred poet» in Irving, who 
found one old-world legend surviving in these 
mountains, and, making it his own, shows 
what he could have done had he been less in- 
fluenced by the literary fashions of his time. 
The pleasant quest is left for others. 


Clarence Cook. 
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ENLARGED FACSIMILE OF A SILVER COIN OF THE CHALKIDIC CONFEDERACY, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
OBVERSE, LAUREL-CROWNED HEAD OF APOLLO. REVERSE, KITHARA. 


A JOURNEY IN THESSALY. 


4P\HE Homeric and the modern world are 

brought very close together in Thessaly, 
with few traces left of the intervening links 
in the chain of history. The locomotive 
screams up and down the plains of Achilles, 
under the shadow of Pelion, in full view of 
Olympos. This contrast was continually be- 
fore my mind while visiting fertile Phthia; 
and since then the desolation of war has 
overspread the land, bringing yet other and 
painfully modern associations—of victory 
for the wrong cause—to the haunts of Ho- 
mer’s gods and heroes. 

Wherever you start from, you must first 
make trial of the sea if you would go to 
Thessaly otherwise than on foot or on horse- 
back. It is still unconnected by rail either 
with Europe—the Greek does not count his 
own land as part of that continent—or with 
the rest of Greece. From Peirzus there are 
three lines of Greek steamers to Volo. That 
is one indication that the Greeks are now, as 
of old, a folk that trade and journey much 
by sea. And any who doubt the capacity or 
the future of the Greek should see the port 
and city of Peirzeus, and read the descrip- 
tions of travelers who saw them in the first 
years of Greek independence. In 1834 one 
tumble-down building, the Turkish custom- 
house, was all. Now the line of the ancient 
walls incloses a commercial and manufactur- 
ing city of nearly fifty thousand people; and 
ships of all nations, but mostly Greek, crowd 
the landlocked harbor, the capacity of which 
has lately been much enlarged by dredging. 

Our steamer was advertised to sail at 
seven in the evening, but nine o’clock came 
before it got under way. Next morning we 
had rounded the temple-crowned promontory 
of Sunion and were between Attica and Eu- 


boea when we emerged from the malodorous 
cabin. The defects of Greek steamers need 
not be dwelt on, but no one should go to 
Thessaly unless he can accept with a fair de- 
gree of resignation a plentiful lack of clean- 
liness. Then, too, the largest boats are small, 
and the wind may be strong. Also, let the 
traveler provide himself beforehand with 
something for breakfast if he wants any- 
thing, for the Greek eats nothing with his 
black coffee, or at most nibbles a few mouth- 
fuls of paximédhi (a hard, slightly sweetened 
cake) or of a peculiar round pretzel known 
as koulotiri. The koulodri does very well, but 
even koulofria cannot be had on shipboard. 
Finally, the long delays at all the little inter- 
vening ports are a trial to Western patience. 

To offset these drawbacks, the scenery is 
an unfailing delight. Two things above all 
others characterize the scenery of Greece. 
First are the marvelous color-effects wrought 
by a Southern sun in a pellucid atmosphere. 
This excess of plein air, this ever-changing 
aura of ethereal hues, mocks the painter’s 
palette, as it does all verbal description. 
And then one must add that incomparably 
blue sea, to whose flashing wavelets the 
Aéschylean phrase, «unnumbered laughter,» 
is more fitting than to those of any other 
waters. In the second place, no other region 
so small can boast such great variety. Sail- 
ing up the Eubeean strait, after the Cyclades 
have grown dim astern, one passes a striking 
succession of green shores, bare gray moun- 
tains with one or two caps of snow, and here 
and there a forest. Those smiling fields on 
the left were part of Aulis, where the thou- 
sand ships of the Achzans gathered, « bear- 
ing woes to Priam and the Trojans.» Then 
comes the narrow Euripos with its rushing 
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THE SLOPE OF PELION. 


current. Again the strait widens; the long 
stretch of gray cliffs ahead of us on the right 
is the base of Makistos, one in the series of 
mountains that A’schylos makes bear the 
signal-beacons between Troy and Mycene. 
Before we entered the Maliac Gulf, however, 
it was too dark to catch even a distant 
glimpse of Thermopyle. At daylight next 
morning we lay at anchor in the harbor of 
Volo, some seven or eight hours late. 

Mount Pelion rises directly behind the 
town. From the harbor one gets the full 
effect of its more than a mile of height. 
But what surprises one is the way the whole 
mountain-side is mottled with clusters of 
white houses. These villages are spread so 
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thickly over the slope that 

they fairly run together at 
their edges. They extend nearly 
to the summit, which at the 
beginning of April was still 
marked with great patches of 
snow. Involuntarily one asks, 
«What can be the means of 
support up there for so numer- 
ous a population?» I got no 
fully satisfactory answer to this query; 
but the wealth and independence of these 
villagers are noted throughout the Greek 
world. Many of them leave home in early 
life, make a competence or a fortune some- 
where abroad, and then are drawn back ir- 
resistibly to their native village, to spend 
their later years on their beloved moun- 
tain, perhaps building a public fountain or 
endowing a school by will. Even from be- 
low one can see that the houses are many of 
them not those of ordinary peasants. They 
are built of stone, usually neatly stuccoed, 
and roofed with tiles, or more often with 
huge, irregular stone slabs; and, embowered 
as they are in trees, from a distance they 
certainly look very attractive. Whether the 
ash still grows there, such as that from which 
Chiron fashioned the spear that he gave to 
Peleus, I know not. The forest is no longer 
dense enough to hide the dells that Pindar 
sang,—the dells in which the wise centaur 
taught the boy Achilles,—though the same 
mountain brooks continue to make them 

















musical and cool in summer. If Jason were 
to sail back once more into these waters with 
Medea and his Argonauts, he would find his 
native Iolkos quite gone. It lay on a spur 
of Pelion, a little east, and the Pagasai 
that Philip of Macedon seized lay to the west 
of their modern successor, Volo, which, like 
nearly all cities of free Hellas, looks, and is, 
very modern indeed—a commonplace town 
of twelve thousand people. 

We directed our boatmen toward one of 
the long row of buildings lining the water’s 
edge which bore the double sign, =evodo- 
xeiov tig VadAiac— Hotel de France; but not 
a room was vacant at that hour, nor was any 
encouragement given to suppose that one 
would be vacated that day. The train was 
to leave at 7:30; we had just time to take a 
leisurely breakfast and drive to the station, 
at the extreme west of the town. The road 
winds out from Volo in a westerly direc- 
tion among the hills to Velestino, where it 
branches to the right for Larissa and to the 
left for Trikkala, to serve the two portions 
into which the great interior plain of Thes- 
saly is divided. Velestino is ancient Pherai. 
Lying at the southeastern corner of the 
plain, it commands the natural outlet of all 
Thessaly to the sea. A fine acropolis and 
copious springs that still gush forth in the 
midst of the town make it a natural strong- 
hold. It was the seat of one of those bloody 
and powerful tyrant families whose struggles 
for supremacy made Thessaly a byword for 
lawlessness, and gave 
Philip of Macedon the 
first opportunity to 
make his hand felt in 
the affairs of Greece. 
At Pherai, too, still 
earlier dwelt Admetos, 
whose flocks Apollo 
kept for a year, and 
whose wife, Alkestis, 
Jason’s cousin, offered 
her life instead of his, 
and was brought back 
from the grave by Her- 
akles to her undeserv- 
ing husband. Nor 
is Velestino’s poetic 
glory wholly ancient. 
It was the home of the 
patriot Rhegas, whose 
fiery songs thrilled all 
Hellenic hearts and 
nerved them for the 
struggle. His execu- 
tion by Turkey, in 1798, 
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lent to his verse the consecration of mar- 
tyrdom, hastened the ripening of the time, 
and made Velestino a national shrine, though 
Europe allowed Turkey to retain it, with the 
rest of Thessaly, till 1881. 

From this point one begins to see how very 
different Thessaly is from the rest of Greece. 
The common type of Greek plain is formed 
by a stream filling up a little estuary, or de- 
positing an alluvial strip along an inward- 
curving shore; mountains close it in, except 
on one side, where it is open to the sea; an 
acropolis somewhere near one edge enabled 
a ruling family or stout-hearted clan to con- 
trol the tilth and adjacent mountain pas- 
turage. But the plain of Thessaly is shut 
off from the sea by mountains, and an eye 
accustomed to the usual Greek scale for 
plains is astonished at the extent of this 
rich open country. Railway construction 
across this level expanse is a simple affair. 
Why, then, in the name of common sense, 
does this line, while aiming straight at 
Larissa, suddenly deflect, without apparent 
cause, to the left, run awhile at right angles 
to the course which would lead directly to the 
goal, and stop out in the open field, a full 
mile from the outskirts of the town? This is 
another mystery I did not fathom. 

Our expectation on the score of inns was 
not high, but even so, our hearts fell a little 
as we passed along the bare and unswept 
corridors and inspected the rooms of the 
Hotel Olympos. Furniture and toilet ar- 
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MOUNT OSSA. 


rangements were primitive; but as we looked 
out of the window toward the north we got 
our first distinct view of Mount Olympos. The 
morning had been obscure with haze; this 
was now clearing away, and the mountain, 
twenty-five miles off, lifted its white dome 
directly before us. It is certainly the most 
impressive height in Greece. True, Turkey 
holds it now; but we muststill say «in Greece,» 
for Homer’s geography is more permanent 
than mere political boundaries. It is far 
lower than many a Swiss mountain, being 
only 9754 feet high (one must never look to 
be astonished by the colossal in anything 
Greek). But we might fancy their very moun- 
tains had been shaped by that people whose 
sense of form lent grace to all they touched, 
and majesty to what elsewhere wouldscarcely 
appear large. Olympos is broad-based, and 
firmly set upon the earth; it rises gently to- 
ward heaven, and stands proudly in serene 
completeness. Mont Blanc affects one in the 
same way, but has to climb nearly a mile 
higher to do so. In both cases the effect is 
partly due to the unbroken white that infolds 
the summit. No wonder the people who dwelt 
in sight of it placed there the abode of their 
gods. 

We had a long afternoon in which to rest, 
see Larissa, and engage a carriage to Tempe 
for the morrow. We wandered about the 
town, through the bazaar, and over the gen- 
tle ascent of the acropolis. Little of man’s 


handiwork from antiquity is to be seen here 
or anywhere else in this region. What future 
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excavations may re- 
veal is uncertain; the 
deposit of three thou- 
sand years is probably 
deep. The very name 
Larissa is Pelasgic, 
antedating Homer by 


an unknown _inter- 
val. We descended 
to the river, crossed 
the handsome stone 
bridge, and strolled 
along the meadow on 
the farther side. The 
Peneios was then per- 
haps forty or fifty feet 
wide, and had much 
the color and current 
of the Tiber at Rome; 
the banks have the 
raw look that so vari- 
able a stream insists 
on maintaining. Just 
across the bridge a 
mosque added a charming touch to a scene 
that really lacked most of the elements of 
a beautiful suburban view. It is remark- 
able how a Doric or an Ionic structure is 
robbed of part of its nobility in a picture, 
while the combination of dome and mina- 
ret puts off its shabbiness and assumes 
added grace when presented to the eye 
through a graphic medium. The lines of the 
former demand the larger scale of reality 
for their proper effect, while those of a 
mosque, and Turkish architecture generally, 
far less noble in themselves, rather gain by 
the transfer and reduction. Water-carriers 
were filling various receptacles, large and 
small, from the river. Recollecting the du- 
bious look of the water set before us at 
lunch, I made inquiries, and learned that the 
entire water-supply of the thirteen thousand 
people is drawn from the river by these 
primitive methods. My informant was en- 
thusiastic in extolling the virtues of the 
muddy fluid for drinking. His face beamed 
with satisfaction and local pride as he said, 
«No one has any trouble here »—spreading 
one broad hand over the hypogastric region 
—«if he drinks this water!» 

When a Larissean carriage-owner sees 
two foreigners in his streets, he knows they 
would like to drive to Tempe. It was part of 
our scheme, in wandering through the town, 
to invite his proposals, that we might hold 
the vantage-ground of apparent indifference 
during the inevitable contest of bargaining. 
Before long several vehicles had been offered. 
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Finally one driver, in the retirement of a side 
street, came down to a reasonable figure, and 
we shook hands upon it to complete what is 
known in Greek by the harmonious name of 
symphonia. 

Tempe is on the Turkish border, admirably 
adapted to the operations of brigands, and 
there had been some disturbance in the 
neighborhood within a year. Before leaving 
Athens we had been warned that we ought 
not to visit the vale without a guard of 
soldiers. We had quietly put such thoughts 
aside, since other well-informed friends had 
ridiculed the notion of danger. Now it hap- 
pened that the police headquarters 
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peared, armed with guns and a variety of 
odd-looking knives. Really, the danger 
from these rough-looking fellows was quite 
as great as from brigands. But then the 
danger from brigands was quite as small 
as that from our guards, and, in spite of 
rough looks, there is no more kindly fellow 
inthe world than the Greek peasant and com- 
mon soldier. Two sat with the driver, but the 
biggest of the three had to squeeze into a 
little seat facing us. The carriage really had 
a heavy load, and as the driver had distinctly 
understood, in making the bargain, that we 
were but two, it was clear that our «sym- 





for the district stood across the way f- 


from our dining-room, and a family of 
storks, making their home on the roof 
of the building, somehow invited con- 
fidence. Accordingly, at the sugges- 
tion of the Kyria (as the nativescalled 
her), I entered the office, and inquired 
if it was there considered perfectly 
safe to make the excursion without 
escort. The result was that, though 
the entire region was deemed entirely 
secure, it was rather assumed that 
we desired guards, and they were or- 
dered. At half-past seven, then, the 
following morning the carriage drove 
up, and our soldiers three duly ap- 
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phony » would result in discord unless he was 
paid extra. He was good enough, however, 
to postpone all objections till the end, and 
we started off merrily, following at first a 
tolerableroad along the course of the Peneios. 
Then the road faded out, and we were driving 
across the plains, bearing slightly tothe right 
of Olympos, whose noble form rose directly 
to the north, his many folds half filled with 
lessening shadow. The sharp peak of Ossa, 
higher than Mount Washington, towered up 
on the east, stretching out one arm to distant 
Pelion; the whole western horizon was filled 
by the jagged and snowy summits of Pindos. 
No plain could have a finer setting. The 
broad, treeless fields appear to be naturally 
fertile, but for the most part were wholly 
untilled, given up to great flocks of sheep; 
several flocks we saw that must have counted 
a thousand each. We came in sight of per- 
haps a dozen tumuli, just such funeral mounds 
as were heaped up over Homer’s heroes, and 
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almost certainly dating from that age. They 
lie scattered about the whole plain, rarely 
more than one or two in sight at a time. 
Storks were feeding here and there; great 
birds from the mountains wheeled through 
the air above us. At the base of one of the 
foot-hills was a village of Vlachs, the shep- 
herd folk that in summer lead the old nomad 
life, and in winter add a few thousands to the 
population of the towns. We had seen in 
Larissa some of the Vlach women, thick-set 
and swarthy, sitting in a row on the curb- 
stone, knitting like mad, and offering their 
coarse handiwork for sale; chattering Rou- 
manian with each other, but knowing enough 
Greek to bargain with customers. In three 
hours and a half we reached the entrance of 
the defile; half an hour farther we could drive 
slowly; the rest had to be done on foot. 
The vale is about four and a half miles 
long; the tawny and swiftly eddying current 
of the Peneios, averaging perhaps forty feet 
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wide that day, leaves 
barely room for the 
building of a road 
along its right bank. 
On each side the 
mountains rise steep- 
ly, nowrich with veg- 
etation, now sheer 
cliff, from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hun- 
dred feet or more; 
above that the walls 
recede and ascend in 
more leisurely fash- 
ion, to culminate in 
Olympos and Ossa. 
One can easily under- 
stand how it was said 
that earth-shaking 
Poseidon, with his tri- 
dent, had beneficent- 
ly opened the moun- 
tains to give passage 
to the pent-up wa- 
ters. The bay, or sweet laurel, the daphne 
of Apollo, grows abundantly, as of old, 
here in its early home, where Apollo him- 
self received purification from the blood of 
Python, and whence he returned to Delphi 
crowned with the sacred leaves. Several 
abundant springs gush up from the rock 
here and there within a few feet of the 
river; its opaque flood seems all the more 
turbid by contrast with their crystalline pur- 
ity. We drank, and thought of the Castalian 
Spring at Delphi. We walked on until, from 
an ascent in the path, we obtained a beauti- 
ful view of the Gulf of Salonica, and beyond 
it the Chalkidic Peninsula—the «sacred 
mountain» our guardian angels called it, 
from the monasteries of Mount Athos. I 
have always regretted that we did not push 
on a little farther, that we might have looked 
down upon the plain at the eastern end of 
the vale. But the flesh was weak, and we 
turned back. Altogether Tempe reminded 
me strongly of two other valleys which were 
then fresh in my memory—South Cheyenne 
Cafion, near Colorado Springs, and the Italian 
side of the Simplon Pass. In spite of great 
differences in detail, the general resemblance 
is marked, and it would be hard to decide 
which is the most attractive. Reluctantly we 
rejoined the driver, and retraced the journey 
of the morning. 

Our next objective point was the mon- 
asteries of Metéora—« the high in air.» To 
reach these it was necessary to spend six or 
seven hours in going by train back to Veles- 
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tino, and thence to Kalabaka, the western 
terminus of the other branch of the road. 
The principal city of western Thessaly is 
Trikkala, of some fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants in summer and eighteen thousand in 
winter, overlooked by a picturesque Turkish 
fort on the site of the ancient citadel. We 
intended tothrow ourselves on the hospitality 
of a monastery that night, and made no stay 
at Trikkala; but while the train halted here 
a few minutes one painful scene burned itself 
into my memory. It was a group of wo- 
men porters contending with one another for 
their burdens. By their skirts and hair, and 
their shrill, cracked voices, they must have 
been meant for women; but face and open 
bosom were so brown and withered, and they 
bent their backs under such enormous loads, 
it seemed that nothing feminine could have 
been left in those crushed and stunted wrecks 
of Heaven’s handiwork. The Armeniarfporters 
of Constantinople stir one’s pity sufficiently; 
to use a woman as hammal is too much. It 
was the onlysight of the kind I sawin Greece, 
and was so un-Greek that I cannot but think 
of it as a sorrowful remnant of the blighting 
rule of the Mohammedans. Fourteen miles 
beyond Trikkala is the village of Kalabaka, 
at the foot of the southernmost of those 
strange cliffs and gigantic pillars of brown- 
ish-gray conglomerate, on the summits and 
sides of which the monasteries perch and 
cling. As we stepped out of the train at the 
neat little station, a well-built peasant came 
forward, and presented the card of a friend 
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who had preceded us by two or three days, 
whereon were a few words assuring us that 
the bearer, Eustathios Mand4ras, was an ex- 
cellent guide to all we wished to see. As 
soon as he could fetch a horse for the Kyria 
and our light baggage, we began the ascent 
to the monastery of St. Stephen’s, which we 
could see on the edge of the cliff some thir- 
teen hundred feet above our heads. It was a 
steady climb of an hour and a half, winding 
about the hill to take the convent in the 
rear. Finally, rounding a curve, we saw the 
irregular pile directly before us and at our 
feet. Nota soul was in sight. A drawbridge 
spanning a dry moat led to the huge door, 
iron-plated and bristling with pointed spikes, 
which was shut fast; the little windows were 
much higher than the round-arched door- 
way. These monasteries were built in trou- 
blous times, and were a refuge from fierce 
earthly foes as well as spiritual. St. Ste- 
phen’s was founded by the emperor John 
Kantakuzenos about 1350. 
500 








OF ST. BARLAAM. 


Eustathios shouted lustily twice or thrice; 
a man-servant showed himself at a window 
and inquired our business, and after due ex- 
planation unbarred the door and conducted 
us across the irregular and uneven court- 
yard, through a basement, up a long flight 
of steps, and into a sort of reception-room, 
to await the hegotimenos, or abbot.- A high 
and narrow divan ran along one side of the 
room; a huge brazier stood in the center, 
with glowing coals that radiated a gentle 
warmth. Windows were rattling, and the 
chintz curtains were swinging chillily in the 
stiff breeze. The abbot was old, his fur-bor- 
dered black robe was shabby, and his voice 
was a little cracked; he had been in this 
monastery since boyhood, and abbot for 
forty-seven ‘years. A young man, tall and 
finely built, needing only a thorough bath 
and clean clothing to make him a splendid 
specimen physically, brought us first liqueur 
(ouzo), and then black coffee, with material 
for cigarettes. The abbot’s questions were 
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courteous, betraying none of that eager 
curiosity to which Greeks of the lower class 
give way so naively. He did not conceal 
the fact that he receives more visitors than 
he likes; since the railroad was built un- 
desirable people come in crowds. After an 
hour or so our dinner was served by our 
untidy attendant in the same room, and the 
abbot withdrew, apologizing for the absence 
of meat, since during Lent they had none. 
There were eggs and fresh white cheese, 
with: plenty of bread, and a salad of cresses. 
But what gave distinction to this simple fare 
was the red wine—pure, fragrant, delicious. 
It was grown on the monastery land by the 
monks for home consumption. 

Dinner over, we strolled about the holy 
precincts, and enjoyed the view. Below us 
lay the village, with wide-spreading vine- 
yards and rows of mulberry-trees; yonder on 
the right the young Peneios hurries down 
the pass through which Cesar came with his 
army in pursuit of Pompey after the latter 
found Dyrrhachion untenable. The snowy 
peaks of Pindos are here close at hand across 
the stream; we were just high enough on 
our side of the valley to get the full effect of 
their seven thousand feet of altitude. When 
it got too dark for further exploration we 
went to our room, which was no more in- 
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viting than the Larisszean apartment, except 
that there were some good rugs on the floor, 
and an old wrought-iron grille of graceful 
pattern before the windows. We had a funny 
time getting water for washing. The atten- 
dant, having no use for such a luxury himself, 
could not comprehend our notion that it 
was a necessity. At last he produced a tall 
pewter ewer, old and battered, and proceeded 
to pour water upon our hands over a basin 
with a perforated cover fastened just below 
the rim. It was a prose version of a poetic 
fashion of hospitality current in earlier days. 
Before six the next morning the same atten- 
dant brought our breakfast—two tiny cups 
of coffee d la Turque. In the chapel two 
monks were droning a service. Leaving an 
adequate contribution in the box, we went 
out over the drawbridge to rejoin Eustathios, 
who had come up from the village to meet us. 

The descent was to be made by another 
path, which would give us a view of the en- 
tire group of monasteries. There were once 
twenty-four of them; seven alone remain, of 
which only four are inhabited by a slowly 
diminishing number of monks. Services are 
still held at the deserted sites on the days of 
the saints from whom the foundations were 
named. Only at St. Stephen’s and Holy Trin- 
ity is the presence of females allowed even as 
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visitors. No other can be entered so easily 
as St. Stephen’s, for the rest are so truly 
«high in air» that ladders or a rope and net 
are the sole means of access. The most im- 
possible places were for their purpose the 
choicest. The entire journey of that morn- 
ing, winding among the lonely and fan- 
tastic heights, passing every few minutes 
below some new manifestation of man’s in- 
genuity in escaping from the world, remains 
in my mind as the acme of the simply pic- 
turesque. We stopped at St. Barlaam’s, one 
of the largest, and the one to which en- 
trance is most difficult. Length after length 
of rudely constructed ladder clambered up 
the vertical rock, and disappeared above at 
a low opening in a stone hut, itself many feet 
below the monastery; the lowest two sections 
of the ladder swung free, and the bottom was 
pulled up and hung high above our heads by 
a chain. In response to the shout of our 
guide, a man appeared, the chain that held 
the bottom of the ladder was lowered, and 
Kustathios climbed up the creaking and 
rickety contrivance. Above the door of a 
projecting room that was supported by 
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foundations descending like an inverted 
tower below the rest of the structure, was a 
horizontal beam, from the end of which hung 
a great pulley with a rope passing through 
it. By this means a big tin pail was let down; 
a youngish man, neatly dressed in plain EKuro- 
pean costume, descended the ladder, and took 
from the pail a tray, liqueur, and a jar of 
quince jelly, with spoons and glasses of water, 
which refreshments he politely offered us. 
Of course the Kyria would not have been 
admitted to the monastery; and for myself 
it was a question whether the ladder or 
the windlass was to be preferred. I chose 
the former, and had no difficulty; above the 
seventy rungs were twenty-six steps cut in 
the rock partly through a cavern-like pas- 
sage under a part of the building. In the 
chapel some curious relics were shown— 
bones from the hand of St. Chrysostom; an- 
other saint’s tooth, fastened by a silver chain, 
that no pious thief might remove it; and the 
skull of yet another saint, inclosed in a rich 
case of fine silver. Outside, in the sunshine 
of the courtyard, two monks were placidly 
whiling away the tedious hours at a game 
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like nine-men’s-morris, played with pebbles on 
a figure chalked out upon the rock. My visit 
was brief, and we went our way, passing, 
lower down, several deserted cliff-dwellings 
where the anchorites had taken possession 
of holes in the rock, building out curiously 
framed stagings before them, and connecting 
these by ladders. St. Antonygs was one of the 
most striking. In the neighborhood of the 
villages every suitable place in the brooks 
was occupied by groups of peasant women 
and girls doing the family washing; for the 
next day, the feast of Annunciation, was 
also the Greek Independence Day. On such 
festivals the poorest peasant is as clean as 
water can make him. 

For fifty miles and more of the journey 
back toward Velestino the heights of Meteora 
were distinguishable, the one corner of Thes- 
saly in which the middle ages put antiquity in 
the background. But by the time we reached 
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Pharsalos antiquity had fully resumed its 
sway. The railway probably traverses the 
edge of the battle-field where Cesar over- 
took and annihilated Pompey’s army. On the 
two-peaked acropolis are walls that may 
date from the Homeric age; and certainly 
Euripides, when he wrote his « Andromache,» 
thought this was the home of Achilles, the 
citadel of Phthia. Olympos and the rest of 
the Homeric mountains are all in sight, and 
make all Thessaly seem in truth the land of 
Achilles. 

On reaching Volo, we learned that the best 
steamer that would be available for several 
days was to sail that evening. It turned out 
to be a little better than the one on which we 
had come, and the next afternoon saw us once 
more on the beautiful Saronic Gulf. At sun- 
set, the hour when the flush on Hymettos 
gives anew to Athens her violet crown, we 
were at home again in the dear city. 


Thomas Dwight Goodell. 
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east and west we gathered in one crew, 
The restless and unruly of the world. 
The stars laughed from the banner we unfurled; 








We were stout hearts, boon spirits, tried and true. 
Then lightly from the mast-thronged port we drew: 
For it was ours, from utmost isles impearled 
In stormy sea, where wave and tempest swirled, 
To fetch for man a lost and priceless clue. 
And still, for many a day, our mighty bark 
With roaring sail flies onward o’er the deep; 
And we, at dawn, with anxious vision scan 
Each new horizon, lifted from the dark, 
For islands which have Liberty in keep— 
The Golden Fleece which we must win for man. 


William Prescott Foster. 
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HE night was clear and beautiful; from 

the low hills far and near the camp bugle- 
calls and the sound of horses neighing filled 
the air. Uneasy and restless, I walked to and 
fro up and down the road below the little 
farm-house. Once or twice I fancied I saw 
the tall figure of the chief pass across the 
window-panes. A hundred yards away was 
the house I had just left. There sat a gal- 
lant gentleman awaiting death. Here, in the 
house above me, was he in whose hands lay 
his fate. I pitied him too, and wondered if 
in his place I could be sternly just. At my 
feet the little brook babbled in the night, 
while the camp noises slowly died away. 
Meantime, intent on my purpose, I tried to 
arrange in my mind what I would say or how 
plead a lost cause. I have often thus pre- 


arranged the mode of saying what some se- 


rious occasion made needful. I always get 
ready, but when the time comes I am apt to 
say things altogether different, and to find, 
too, that the wisdom of the minute is apt to 
be the better wisdom. 

At last I saw Hamilton approaching me 
through the gloom. «Come,» he said. « His 
Excellency will see you, but I fear it will be 
of no use. He himself would agree to a 
change in the form of death, but Generals 
Greene and Sullivan are strongly of opinion 
that to do so in the present state of exas- 
peration would be unwise and impolitic. I 
cannot say what I should do were I he. I am 
glad, Wynne, that it is not I who have to 
decide. I lose my sense of the equities of 
life in the face of so sad a business. At least 
I would give him a gentleman’s death. The 
generals who tried the case say that to con- 
demn a man as a spy, and not at last to deal 
with him as Hale was dealt with, would be im- 
politic, and unfair to men who were as gallant 
as the poor fellow in yonder farm-house.» 

«It is only too clear,» I said. 

« Yes, they are right, I suppose; but it is 
a horrible business.» 

As we discussed, I went with him past the 
sentinels around the old stone house and 
through a hall, and to left into a large room. 
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«The general sleeps here,» Hamilton said, 
in a lowered voice. « We have but these two 
apartments; across the passage is his dining- 
room, which he uses as his office. Wait here,» 
and so saying, he left me. The room was 
large, some fifteen by eighteen feet, but so 
low-ceiled that the Dutch builder had need 
to contrive a recess in the ceiling to permit 
of a place for the tall Dutch clock he had 
brought from Holland. Around the chimney- 
piece were Dutch tiles. Black Billy, the gen- 
eral’s servant, sat asleep in the corner, and 
two aides slumbered on the floor, tired out, 
I fancy. I walked to and fro over the creak- 
ing boards, and watched the Dutch clock. As 
it struck eleven the figure of Time, seated 
below the dial, swung a scythe and turned 
a tiny hour-glass. A bell rang; an ‘orderly 
came in and woke up an aide: « Despatch 
for West Point, sir, in haste.» The young 
fellow groaned, stuck the paper in his belt, 
and went out for his long night ride. 

At last my friend returned. «The general 
will see you presently, Wynne, but it is a 
useless errand. Give me André’s letter.» 
With this he left me again, and I continued 
my impatient walk. In a quarter of an hour 
he came back. « Come,» said he; «I have done 
my best, but I have failed as I expected to fail. 
Speak your mind freely; he likes frankness.» 
I went after him, and in a moment was in the 
farther room and alone with the chief. 

A huge fire of logs blazed on the great 
kitchen hearth, and at a table covered with 
maps and papers, neatly set in order, the 
general sat writing. 

He looked up, and with quiet courtesy 
said, « Take a seat, Captain Wynne. I must 
be held excused for a little.» I bowed and 
sat down, while he continued to write. 

His pen moved slowly, and he paused at 
times, and then went on apparently with the 
utmost deliberation. I was favourably placed 
to watch him without appearing to do so, his 
face being strongly lighted by the candles in 
front of him. He was dressed with his usual 
care, in a buff waistcoat and a blue-and-buff 
uniform, with powdered hair drawn back to a 
queue and carefully tied with black ribbon. 

The face, with its light-blue eyes, ruddy 
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cheeks, and rather heavy nose above a strong 
jaw, was now grave and, I thought, stern. At 
least a half-hour went by before he pushed 
back his chair and looked up. 

I am fortunate as regards this conversa- 
tion, since on my return I set it down in a 
diary which, however, has many gaps, and is 
elsewhere incomplete. 

«Captain Wynne,» he said, « I have refused 
to see several gentlemen in regard to this 
sad business, but I learn that Mr. André was 
your friend, and I have not forgotten your 
aunt’s timely aid at a moment when it was 
sorely needed. For these reasons, and at the 
earnest request of Captain Hamilton and the 
marquis, I am willing to listen to you. May 
I ask you to be brief?» He spoke slowly, as 
if weighing his words. 

I replied that I was most grateful—that I 
owed it to Major André that I had not longago 
endured the fate which was now to be his. 

«Permit me, sir,» he said, «to ask when 
this occurred.» 

I replied that it was when, at his Excel- 
lency’s desire, I had entered Philadelphia as 
a spy; and then I went on briefly to relate 
what had happened. 

« Sir,» he returned, « you owed your danger 
to folly, not to what your duty brought. You 
were false, for the time, to that duty. But 
this does not concern us now. It may have 
served as a lesson, and I am free to admit 
that you did your country a great service. 
What now can I do for you? As to this un- 
happy gentleman, his fate is out of my 
hands. I have read the letter which Captain 
Hamilton gave me.» As he spoke he took it 
from the table and deliberately read it again, 
while I watched him. Then he laid it down 
and looked up. I saw that his big, patient 
eyes were overfull as he spoke. 

«I regret, sir, to have to refuse this most 
natural request; I have told Mr. Hamilton 
that it is not to be thought of. Neither shall 
I reply. It is not fitting that I should do so, 
nor is it necessary or even proper that I as- 
sign reasons which must already be plain to 
every man of sense. Is that all?» 

I said, « Your Excellency, may I ask but a 
minute more?» 

«I am at your disposal, sir, for so long. 
What is it?» 

I hesitated, and, I suspect, showed plainly 
in my face my doubt as to the propriety of 
what was most on my mind when I sought 
this interview. He instantly guessed that I 
was embarrassed, and said, with the gentlest 
manner and a slight smile: 

«Ah, Mr. Wynne, there is nothing which 
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can be done to save your friend, nor indeed to 
alter his fate; but if you desire to say more, 
do not hesitate. You have suffered much for 
the cause which is dear to us both. Go on, sir.» 

Thus encouraged, I said, «If on any pre- 
text the execution can be delayed a week, I 
am ready to go with a friend »—I counted 
on Jack—«to enter New York in disguise, 
and to bring out General Arnold. I have been 
his aide, I know all his habits, and Iam con- 
fident that we shall succeed if only I can 
control near New York a detachment of tried 
men. I have thought over my plan, and am 
willing to risk my life upon it» 

« You propose a gallant venture, sir, but 
it would be certain to fail; the service would 
lose another brave man, and I| should seem 
to have been wanting in decision for no just 
or assignable cause.» 

I was profoundly disappointed; and in the 
grief of my failure I forgot for a moment 
the august presence which imposed on all 
men the respect which no sovereign could 
have inspired. 

« My God! sir,» I exclaimed, « and this trai- 
tor must live unpunished, and a man who did 
but what he believed to be his duty must suf- 
fer a death of shame!» Then, half scared, I 
looked up, feeling that I had said too much. 
He had risen before I spoke, meaning, no 
doubt, to bring my visit to an end, and was 
standing with his back to the fire, his admir- 
able figure giving the impression of greater 
height than was really his. 

When, after my passionate speech, I looked 
up, having of course also risen, his face wore 
a look that was more solemn than any face 
of man I have ever yet seen in all my length 
of years. 

«There is a God, Mr. Wynne,» he said, 
«who punishes the traitor. Let us leave 
this man to the shame which every year 
must bring. Your scheme I cannot consider. 
I have no wish to conceal from you or from 
any gentleman what it has cost me to do that 
which, as God lives, I believe to be right. 
You, sir, have done your duty to your friend. 
And now may I ask of you not to prolong a 
too painful interview? » 

I bowed, saying, «I cannot thank your Ex- 
cellency too much for the kindness with which 
you have listened to a rash young man.» 

« You have said nothing, sir, which does 
not do you honour. Make my humble com- 
pliments to Mistress Wynne.» 

I bowed, and, backing a pace or two, was 
about to leave, when he said, « Permit me to 
detain you a moment. Ask Mr. Harrison— 
the secretary—to come to me.” 

















I obeyed, and then in some wonder stood 
still, waiting. 

« Mr. Harrison, fetch me Captain Wynne’s 
papers.» A moment later he sat down, again 
wrote the free signature, «Geo® Washing- 
ton,» at the foot of a parchment, and gave it 
to me, saying, « That boy Hamilton has been 
troubling me for a month about this busi- 
ness. The commission is but now come to 
hand from Congress. You will report, at 
your early convenience, as major, to the 
colonel of the Third Pennsylvania foot; I 
hope it will gratify your aunt. Ah, Captain 
Hamilton,» for here the favourite aide en- 
tered, «I have just signed Mr. Wynne’s com- 
mission.» Then he put a hand affectionately 
on the shoulder of the small, slight figure. 
« You will see that the orders are all given 
for the execution at noon. Not less than 
eighty files from each wing must attend. See 
that none of my staff be present, and that 
this house be kept closed to-morrow until 
night. I shall transact no business that is not 
such as to ask instant attention. See, in any 
case, that I am alone from eleven until one. 
Good evening, Mr. Wynne; I hope that you 
will shortly honour me with your company 
at dinner. Pray, remember it, Mr. Hamilton.» 

I bowed and went out, overcome with the 
kindliness of this great and noble gentle- 
man. 

«He likes young men,» said Hamilton to 
me long afterward. «An old officer would 
have been sent away with small comfort.» 

It was now late in the night, and, thinking 
to compose myself, I walked up and down 
the road and at last past the Dutch church, 
and up the hill between rows of huts and 
rarer tents. It was a clear, starlit night, 
and the noises of the great camp were for 
the most part stilled. A gentle slope carried 
me up the hill, back of André’s prison, and 
at the top I came out on a space clear of 
these camp homes, and stood awhile under 
the quiet of the star-peopled sky. I lighted 
my pipe with help of flint and steel, and, walk- 
ing to and fro, set myself resolutely to calm 
the storm of trouble and helpless dismay in 
which I had been for two weary days. At 
last, as I turned in my walk, I came on two 
upright posts with a cross-beam above. It 
was the gallows! I moved away horror- 
stricken, and with swift steps went down 
the hill and regained Jack’s quarters. 

Of the horrible scené at noon on the 2d 
of October I shall say very little. A too early 
death never took from earth a more amiable 
and accomplished soldier. I asked and had 
leave to stand by the door as he came out. 
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He paused, very white in his scarlet coat, 
smiled, and said, «Thank you, Wynne; God 
bless you!» and went on, recognising with a 
bow the members of the court, and so with 
a firm step to his ignoble death. As I had 
promised, I fell in behind the sad procession 
to the top of the hill. No fairer scene could 
a man look upon for his last of earth. The 
green range of the Piermont hills rose to 
north. On all sides, near and far, was the 
splendour of the autumn-tinted woods, and 
to west the land swept downward past the 
headquarters to where the cliffs rose above 
the Hudson. I can see it all now—the loveli- 
ness of nature, the waiting thousands, mute 
and pitiful. I shut my eyes and prayed for 
this passing soul. A deathful stillness came 
upon the assembled multitude. I heard Colo- 
nel Scammel read the sentence. Then there 
was the rumble of the cart, a low murmur 
broke forth, and the sound of moving steps 
was heard. It was over. The great assem- 
blage of farmers and soldiers went away 
strangely silent, and many in tears. 

The effort I so earnestly desired to make 
for the capture of Arnold was afterward 
made by Sergeant Champe, but failed, as all 
men now know. Yet I am honestly of opinion 
that I should have succeeded. 

Years afterward I was walking along the 
Strand in London, when, looking up, I saw a 
man and woman approaching. It was Arnold 
with his wife. His face was thin and wasted, 
a countenance writ over with gloom and dis- 
appointment. His masculine vigour was 
gone. Cain could have borne no plainer 
marks of vain remorse. He looked straight 
before him. As I crossed the way, with no 
desire to meet him, I saw the woman look up 
at him, a strange, melancholy sweetness in 
the pale, worn face of our once beautiful 
Margaret. Her love was all that time had 
left him; poor, broken, shunned, insulted, he 
was fast going to his grave. Where now he 
lies I know not. Did he repent with bitter 
tears on that gentle breast? God only knows. 
I walked on through the crowded street, and 
thought of the words of my great chief, 
« There is a God who punishes the traitor.» 


XXVII. 


THE long winter of 1780 and 1781, with its 
changeful fortunes in the South, went by 
without alteration in mine. There were con- 
stant alarms, and leaves of absence were not 
to be had. We drilled our men, marched 
hither and thither, and criticised our leaders 
over the winter camp-fires, envying the men 
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who, under Williams, Marion, and Morgan, 
were keeping my Lord Cornwallis uncom- 
fortably busy in the Carolinas. By the end 
of January we knew with joy of the thrash- 
ing Tarleton got at the Cowpens, and at last, 
in April, of the fight at Guilford. It began to 
dawn on the wiseacres of the camp-fires why 
we were now here and now there. In fact, we 
were no sooner hutted than we were on the 
march, if there were but the least excuse in 
the way ofa bit of open weather, ora Tory raid. 

Sir Henry was kept in doubt as to whether 
our chief meant for New York from the north 
or from Jersey, and when at last he began 
to suspect that it was not a city but an army 
which he intended to strike, it was too late. 
Our brave old hawk, so long half asleep, as 
it looked, had begun to flutter his wings, and 
to contemplate one of those sudden swoops 
upon his prey which did to me attest the 
soldier of genius within this patient, cere- 
monious gentleman. He was fast learning 
the art of war. 

At last, as I have said, even we who were 
but simple pawns in the game of empire knew 
in a measure why we had been thus used to 
bother and detain this unlucky Sir Henry, 
who had failed to help Burgoyne, and was 
now being well fooled again, to the ruin of 
Lord Cornwallis. 

But all of this was chiefly in the spring. 
The winter up to February was sad enough 
in our waiting camps, what with low diet, 
desertions, mutinies, and the typhus fever, 
which cost us many more men than we lost 
in battle. It‘brought us at last one day the 
pleasure of a visit from the great physician 
Benjamin Rush, now come to Morristown to 
see after the sick, who were many. 

This gentleman was a prime favourite with 
my Aunt Gainor, although they had but one 
opinion in common, and fought and scratched 
like the far-famed Irish cats. I think, too, 
the doctor liked your humble servant, chiefly 
because I admired and reverenced him for 
his learning and his unflinching love of his 
country. 

At this time we lay about Morristown in 
New Jersey. There was to be a great ball on 
the night of the doctor’s arrival. And just 
now, when his delicate features appeared at 
the door of our hut, Jack and I—for Jack 
was with me for a day—had used the last of 
our flour to powder our hair, and Jack was 
carefully tying my queue. 

«Good evening, Master Hugh, and you, 
John Warder. Can I have a bite?» 

We gave a shout of welcome, and offered 
him a herring—very dried it was—and one 
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of Master Baker Ludwick’s hard biscuits. 
He said we were luxurious scamps with our 
powder, until we explained it to be the end 
of a rather mouldy bag of meal. He thought 
powdering a fine custom for young doctors, 
for it gave them a look of gray hair and wis- 
dom; and he was, as usual, amusing, cynical, 
and at times bitter. 

When we were seated and had his leave for 
a pipe, he told us there was now constant 
good news from the South, and that General 
Greene seemed to be somehow doing well, 
losing fights and winning strategetic vic- 
tories. Probably it was more by luck than 
genius. By and by Gates would be heard 
from, and then we should see. On which my 
naughty Jack winked at me through the fog 
of his pipe smoke. 

«And why,» said the doctor, «does your 
general keep so quiet? Was an army made 
to sit still?» 

I could not but remind him that the only 
lucky winter campaign of the war had been 
made by his Excellency, and that it was not 
usually possible to fight in the cold season; 
not even Marlborough could do that. I was 
most respectful, you may be sure. 

He assured me that our general would 
never end the war; for in revolutions it was 
not they who began them who ever did bring 
them to auspicious conclusions. Our general, 
the doctor went on to tell us, was a weak 
man, and soon all would be of this opinion. 

As he spoke I saw Hamilton in the door- 
way, and I made haste to present him to the 
doctor. 

The young aide said modestly that he must 
venture to differ as toour chief. He was a man 
dull in talk, not entertaining, given to cau- 
tious silence, but surely not weak, only slow in 
judgment, although most decisive in action. 

«No great soldier, sir,» said the doctor, 
«and never will be.» 

« He is learning the business, like the rest 
of us, Dr. Rush. ’T is a hard school, sir, but it 
is character that wins at last; may I venture 
to say this man has character, and can re- 
strain both his tongue and his own nature, 
which is quick to wrath.» 

« Nonsense! » cried the doctor. «The whole 
country is discontented. We should elect a 
commander-in-chief once a year.» 

In fact, many were of this strange opinion. 
Hamilton smiled, but made no reply. 

I saw Jack flush, and I shook my head at 
him. I thought what was said foolish and 
ignorant, but it became not men as young 
as we to contradict the doctor. It was Rush 
who, in’78, with Adams and others, sustained 
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Gates, and put him in the Board of War, to 
the bewilderment of affairs. How deep he 
was in the scheme of that officer and Conway 
and Lee to displace our chief none know. 
My aunt insists he had naught to do with it. 
He was an honourable, honest man, but he 
was also a good, permanent hater, and sus- 
tained his hatreds with a fine escort of 
rancorous words, where Jack or I would have 
been profane and brief. 

The cabal broke up with Lee’s capture, 
and when Cadwalader shot Conway through 
the mouth, and, as he said, stopped one 
d lying tongue, it did not change our 
doctor’s views. When he and Dr. Shippen, 
who was no Tory like the rest of his family, 
quarrelled, as all doctors do, Rush preferred 
charges, and was disgusted because his Ex- 
cellency approved the acquittal, with some 
not very agreeable comments. I think he 
never forgave the slight, but yet I liked 
him, and shall ever revere his memory as 
that of a man who deserved well of his 
country, and had the noble courage of his 
profession, as he showed amply in the great 
yellow-fever plague of ’98. 

He told me of my father as still much the 
same, and of my Aunt Gainor, and of Dar- 
thea, who, he thought, was troubled in mind, 
although why he knew not. She had long 
since ceased answering the messages we sent 
her through my aunt. Mr. Warder, he told 
me later, had given up his suit to Madam 
Peniston, and was now an outspoken Whig. 
The lady was disposed to seek refuge again 
with her De Lancey cousins in New York, 
but Darthea was obstinate, and not to be 
moved. And so we got all the gossip of our 
old town, and heard of Mrs. Arnold’s having 
been ordered to leave, and of how the doctor, 
like our own Wayne, had always distrusted her 
husband. Indeed, we had asked a thousand 
questions before we let the doctor get to my 
bed, and we ourselves, pulling on our sherry- 
vallies, a kind of overalls, to protect our silk 
stockings from the mud, were away to the ball. 

Despite our many cares and former low 
diet, we danced till late in the night; the 
good people of Morristown contriving, I know 
not how, to give us such a supper as we had 
not had for many a day. I had the pleasure 
to converse, in their own tongue, with Comte 
de Rochambeau and the Duc de Lauzun, 
who made me many compliments on my ac- 
cent, and brought back to me, in this bright 
scene, the thought of her to whom I owed 
this and all else of what is best in me. 

_ It was indeed a gay and pleasant even- 
ing. Even our general seemed to forget the 
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anxieties of war, and walked a minuet with 
Lady Stirling, and then with Mrs. Greene. 
Very quiet and courteous he was, but not 
greatly interested, or so it seemed to me. 

Again in May we were in motion, now here, 
now there; and, with a skirmish or two, the 
summer was upon us. Meanwhile, as I have 
said, things went more happily in the South. 

Greene, continually beaten, was ever a 
better soldier; and at last, early in this sum- 
mer of ’81, my Lord Cornwallis, driven to 
despair by incessant foes who led him a 
wearisome and fruitless chase through States 
not rich enough to feed him, turned from the 
«boy» Lafayette he so much despised, and 
finally sought rest and supplies on the sea- 
board at Yorktown, while the « boy general,» 
planted in a position to command the penin- 
sula at Malvern Hill, sat down to intrench 
and watch the older nobleman. I have no 
wish to write more history than is involved 
in my own humble fortunes, and I must leave 
those for whom I write these memoirs to read 
the story of the war on other pages than 
mine. Enough to say that when his Excel- 
lency was sure of the French fleet and knew of 
his lordship’s position, he made one of those 
swift decisions which contrasted strangely 
with his patient, and even elaborate, busi- 
nesslike fashion of attending to all the minor 
affairs of life. Nor less secret and subtle was 
the way in which he carried out his plan of 
action. Leaving a force at West Point, he 
swept in haste through the Jerseys. 

Even the generals in immediate command 
knew nothing of his real intention until we 
were turned southward and hurried through 
the middle colonies. Then all men knew and 
wondered at the daring and, as some thought, 
the rashness of this movement. Sir Henry 
had been well fooled to the end, for now it 
was far on in August. 

At Trenton I received an appointment 
which much amazed me. The army of our 
allies was marching with us. De Grasse, 
with a great fleet, was off Chesapeake Bay; 
despatches were coming and going daily. 
His Excellency had little knowledge of the 
French tongue, and had suffered for it in his 
youth. Mr. Duponceau, of the Marquis Lafay- 
ette’s staff, was competent in both French 
and English, but, save one other officer, no 
one of his Excellency’s staff spoke and wrote 
French well; and this aide was, as a conse- 
quence, much overworked. 

Seeing this difficulty, which occasioned 
much confusion, the Duc de Lauzun sug- 
gested that I be asked to serve as a special 
aide-de-camp. I believe I owed this chance, 
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in part, to Lafayette, and also to the fact, 
stated elsewhere, that I had had the fortune 
to be presented to the duke at our famous 
ball in Morristown, where he was pleased to 
talk with me in French. 

My appointment reached me on August 
29. His Excellency was then with us at Tren- 
ton, despatching couriers, urging haste, and 
filling all men with the great hope which his 
audacious action excited. 

I was ordered to turn over my command, 
to join his Excellency’s headquarters staff at 
Philadelphia, and there to report to Colonel 
Tilghman as extra aide-de-camp with the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. A note 
from Hamilton, now with his regiment, con- 
gratulated me, and related the cause of my 
unlooked-for promotion. 

Would you see what my lifelong friend 
Jack had to say? 

«I thank God for the happy fortune which 
has again fallen to Hugh. Had it not been 
for his assiduity in youth, and the love and re- 
spect he bore his mother, he would never have 
come by this promotion. Thus God rewards 
us for that we do without thought of profit.» 
Alas! my dear Jack, those French lessons 
were sometimes but ungratefully learned. 

Early on September 2, having borrowed a 
horse from one of the staff, I was ferried 
over the Delaware, and, once across the river, 
pushed on in haste to my own dear city. I 
found the French about to enter the town. 

I had left home in 1777 a raw youth, and 
it was not without a sense of just pride that 
I returned a lieutenant-colonel at twenty- 
eight, having, as I felt, done my country 
honest service. 

Our allies halted in the suburbs to clean 
off the dust, and as they began their march 
I fell in beside De Lauzun. They made a 
brilliant show in neat white uniforms, colours 
flying and bands playing. Front street was 
densely crowded, and at Vine they turned 
westward to camp on the common at Centre 
Square. As they wheeled I bowed to the 
French gentlemen, and kept on down Front 
street to Arch, soon halting before my aunt’s 
door. The house was closed. All had gone 
forth to welcome the marching troops. I 
mounted again and rode down Second street 
to my own home, left my horse at the stable, 
and, seeing no one, passed into the sitting- 
room. My father was seated at the open win- 
dow, but to see him dismayed me. He rose 
with an uneasy look as I went toward him. 
He was so wasted that his large features 
stood out gaunt and prominent. His clothes 
hung about him in folds, and his vast, bony 
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frame was like a rack from which they 
seemed ready to fall. 

I caught him in my arms, and kissed his 
shrunken cheeks, utterly overcome at the 
sight of this splendid body in ruins. Mean- 
while he stayed quite passive, and at last 
pushed me off and looked at me steadily. 

«It is Hugh,» he said. «Thy mother will 
be glad to see thee.» 

I was shocked. This delusion of my mo- 
ther’s being alive greatly increased the grief 
I had in seeing this wreck of a strong, mas- 
terful man. 

I said something, I hardly know what. He 
repeated, «Thy mother will be glad to see 
thee. She is up-stairs—up-stairs. She is 
with thy little sister. Ellin has been trou- 
blesome in the night.» 

After this he sat down and took no more 
notice of me. I stood watching him. The 
dead alone seemed to be alive to him: my 
mother, and the little sister who died thirty 
years back, and whose name I heard now 
from my father for the first time in all my 
life. As I stood amazed and disturbed at 
these resurrections, he sat speechless, either 
looking out of the window in a dull way, or 
now and then at me with no larger interest. 
At last, with some difficulty as to finding 
words, he said: « Thy mother wearies for thy 
letters. Thou hast been remiss not to write.» 

I said I had written him, as indeed I had, 
and with regularity, but with never an an- 
swer. After this he was long silent, and then 
said: «I told her it was but for a week thou 
wert to be away. She thinks it more» The 
long years of war were lost to him, and as 
though they had not been. 

I made a vain effort to recall him to the 
present and the living, telling him of the 
army and the war, and at last asked news of 
my aunt. He soon ceased to hear me, and 
his great head fell forward, the gray locks 
dropping over his forehead, as he sat breath- 
ing deeply and long. 

I found it a sorry spectacle, and after giv- 
ing some orders to Tom I went away. 

I learned later that my father never went 
out, but sat at the window all day with his 
pipe, drawing on it as if it were lighted, and 
heeding neither the friends who still came to 
see him nor the vacant days which went by. 
I had lost my father, even that little of his 
true self he had let me see. 

I went thence and reported to Colonel 
Tilghman at the City Tavern, where his Ex- 
cellency had alighted, and after performing 
that duty made haste to see my aunt. 

There I found the love and tender welcome 
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for which I so much yearned, and I also had 
news of Darthea. She, my aunt said, was 
well, and still in the city, but out of spirits; 
as to that «villain,» my cousin, my Aunt 
Gainor knew nothing, nor indeed Mistress 
Peniston much. Letters were difficult to get 
through our lines, and if he or Darthea still 
wrote, my aunt knew no more than I. When 
I told her in confidence of the errand on 
which, at my cousin’s prompting, General 
Arnold had sent me, she exclaimed: 

«Could he have wished to get you into 
trouble? It seems incredible, Hugh. I hope 
you may never meet.» 

« Aunt Gainor,» said I, «to meet that man 
is the dearest wish of my life.» 

«The dearest?» 

« Not quite,» said I; « but it will be for me 
a happy hour.» 

«Then God forbid it, Hugh; and it is most 
unlikely. You must go and see Darthea. I 
suppose you will hardly tarry here long—and 
get your epaulets, sir. I want to see my boy 
in his uniform. Bring Mr. Hamilton here, and 
the French gentlemen. Fetch some of them 
to dinner to-morrow.» 

Then she kissed me again, and told me how 
strong and well I looked, and so on, with all 
the kind prettiness of affectionate speech 
women keep for those they love. 

As I knew not when we should leave, nor 
how busy I might be while still in the city, 
I thought it’ well to talk to my aunt of my 
father’s sad condition, and of some other 
matters of moment. Of the deed so strangely 
come into my possession she also spoke. It 
seemed to be much on her mind. I still told 
her I cared little for the Welsh lands, and 
this was true. Nevertheless, I discovered in 
myself no desire to be pleasant to Mr. Arthur 
Wynne, and I began to suspect with my aunt 
that more than Darthea, or stupid jealousy, 
or the memory of a blow, might be at the 
bottom of his disposition to injure me. 

It may seem strange to those who read 
what a quiet old fellow writes, that I should 
so frankly confess my hatred of my cousin. 
Nowadays men lie about one another, and 
stab with words, and no one resents it. Is 
the power to hate to the death fading out? 
and are we the better for this? It may be 
so. Think of the weary months in jail, of 
starvation, insult, and the miseries of cold, 
raggedness, filth, and fever. Think, too, of 
my father set against me, of the Mischianza 
business, —but for that I blame him not,— 
and, last, of his involving me in the vile net 
of Arnold’s treason. I could as soon forgive 
a snake that had bit me as this reptile. 
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«Mr. James Wilson has the deed,» said my 
aunt; «and of that we shall learn more when 
Mr. Cornwallis is took, and you come home 
a general. And now go and see Darthea, and 
let me hear how many will be to dine, and 
send me, too, a half-dozen of good old wine 
from my brother’s cellar—the old Wynne 
Madeira. Decant it with care, and don’t 
trust that black animal Tom. Mind, sir!» 

Darthea lived but a little way from my 
aunt’s, and with my heart knocking at my 
ribs as it never had done at sight of levelled 
muskets, I found my way into Mistress Pen- 
iston’s parlour, and waited, as it seemed to 
me, an age. 

It was a large back room with an open 
fireplace and high-backed chairs, claw-toed 
tables bare of books or china, with the floor 
polished like glass. Penistons and De Lan- 
ceys, in hoop and hood, and liberal of neck 
and bosom, looked down on me. It was all 
stiff and formal, but to me pleasantly famil- 
iar. Would she never come? 

Then I heard a slow step on the stair, and 
the rustle of skirts, and here was Darthea, 
pale and grave, but more full in bud, and, I 
thought, more lovely in her maturing woman- 
hood. 

She paused at the doorway, and made as it 
were to greet me with a formal curtsey, but 
then—how like her it did seem!—ran forward 
and gave me both her hands, saying: « You 
are welcome, Mr. Wynne. I am most glad to 
see you. You are all for the South, I hear. 
Is it not so?» 

I said yes, and how delightful it was to be 
here, if but for a day or two; and then, being 
pretty vain, must tell her of my good fortune. 

«I am glad of my friend’s success, but I 
wish it were with the other side. Oh, I am 
a mighty Tory yet,» shaking her head. «I 
have seen your Mr. Washington. What a 
fine man! and favours Mr. Arnold a trifle» 

« Fie for shame!» said I, pleased to see her 
merry; and then I went on to tell her the sad 
story of André, but not of what he told me 
concerning Arthur. The tears came to her 
eyes, although of course it was no new tale, 
and she went white again, so that I would 
have turned the talk aside, but she stopped 
me, and, hesitating a little, said: 

« Did that miserable treachery begin when 
Mr. Arnold was in the town?» 

I said it was thought to have done so. For 
my own part, I believed it began here, but 
just when I could not say. « But why do you 
ask?» I added, being for a reason curious. 

For a little she sat still, her hands, in 
delicate white lace mittens, on herlap. Then 
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she spoke, at first not looking up. «Men are 
strange to me, Mr. Wynne. I suppose in war 
they must do things which in peace would be 
shameful.» 

I said yes, and began to wonder if she had 
divined that Arthur had been deep in that 
wretched plot. I do not know to this day. 
She kept her counsel if she did. Women see 
through us at times as if we were glass, and 
then again are caught by a man-trap that 
one would think must be perfectly visible. 

« And was poor Peggy Shippen in it?» 

«Qh, no! no!» I replied. 

«I am glad of that; but had I been she, I 
would never have seen him again—never! 
never! To think of life with one who is as 
black a creature as that man!» 

«But, after all, he is her husband» I 
wanted to see what she would say. 

«Her husband! Yes. But a husband with- 
out honour! No! no! I should have to respect 
the man I loved, or love would be dead— 
dead! Let us talk of something else. Poor 
Peggy! Must you go?» she added, as I 
rose. «This horrid war! We may never 


meet again.» And then quickly, « How is 
Captain Blushes, and shall we see him too?» 
I thought not. Already the army was mak- 


ing for Chester, and so toward the Head of 
Elk. «No; I must go.» On this she rose. 

«Is it the same, Darthea, and am I to go 
away with no more hope than the years have 
brought me?» 

« Why,» she said, colouring, «do you make 
it so hard for me—your friend? » 

«Do I make it hard?» 

« Yes. I used to say no to men, and think 
no more of the thing or of them, but I am 
troubled; and this awful war! I am grown 
older, and to hurt a man—a man like you— 
gives me pain as it did not use to do.» 

«But you have not said no,» said I; «and 
I am an obstinate man.» 

« Why will you force me to say no? Why 
should I? You know well enough what I 
think and feel. Why insist that I put it in 
words? It were kinder—not to urge me.» 

It seemed a strange speech. I said I did 
not understand her. 

«Then you had better go. Iam engaged to 
Mr. Arthur Wynne, sir. I have had no word 
of him for a year, and can get no letter to 
him.» 

I might have given her Miss Franks’s let- 
ter, and poured out to her the story of his 
treachery and baseness. I may have been 
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wrong, but something in me forbade it, and 
I preferred to wait yet longer. 

«Shall I get you a letter through the 
lines? I can.» 

« You are a strange man, Mr. Wynne, and 
an honest gentleman. No, you cannot do me 
this service. I thank you.» 

«Then good-by; and it is love to the end, 
Darthea.» 

«I wish you would go,» she said faintly. 

« Good-by,» I repeated, and rose. 

«Come and see me some day when you 
can,—not now, not this time,—and do not 
think ill of me.» 

«Think ill of you! Why should I?» 

« Yes! yes!» 

I did not understand her, but I saw that 
she was shaken by some great emotion. Then 
she spoke: 

«I have given my word, Mr. Wynne, and I 
do not lightly break it. Perhaps, like some 
men, you may think that women have no such 
sense of honour as men believe to be theirs.» 

« But do you love him, Darthea?» 

« He is not here to answer you,» she cried, 
looking up at me steadily, her eyes ablaze. 
«Nor will I. You have no right to question 
me—none! » 

«I have every right,» I said. 

«Oh, will you never go away?» And she 
stamped one little foot impatiently. «If you 
don’t go I shall hate you, and I—I don’t want 
to hate you, Hugh Wynne.» 

I stood a moment, and once more the 
temptation to tell her all I knew was strong 
upon me, but, as she said, Arthur was not 
here; first I must tell him face to face, and 
after that God alone knew what might come. 
I must tell him, too, with such proof as 
neither her love nor his subtlety could gain- 
say. And when this hour came—what then? 
If I killed him,—and I meant to,—what of 
Darthea? That would end my slender chance, 
and yet I knew myself so surely as to be cer- 
tain that, when the hour came, no human 
consideration would be listened to for a 
moment. I could hate in those days, and I 
did. If I had had the assured love of Dar- 
thea, I should perhaps have hesitated; but 
not having it, I only longed once to have that 
man at the point of the sword. It is all very 
savage and brutal, but in those my young 
days men loved and hated as I do not think 
they do of late. It was a strong and a chol- 
eric generation, but we did some things for 
which the world should thank us. 


(To be continued.) 


S. Weir Mitchell. 















































Che Mountains 


Othe lover of wildness Alaska 
offers a glorious field for 
either work or rest: landscape 
beauty in a thousand forms, 
things great and small, novel 
and familiar, as wild and pure 
as paradise. Wander where you 
may, wildness ever fresh and 
ever beautiful meets you in end- 
less variety: ice-laden moun- 
tains, hundreds of miles of 
them peaked and pinnacled and 
crowded together like trees in 
groves, and so high and so di- 
vinely clad in clouds and air 
that they seem to belong more 
to heaven than to earth; inland 
plains grassy and flowery, dot- 
ted with groves and extending 
like seas all around to the rim 
of the sky; lakes and streams 
shining and singing, outspread 
in sheets of mazy embroid- 
ery in untraceable, measureless 
abundance, brightening every 
landscape, and keeping 
the ground fresh and 
fruitful forever; forests 
of evergreens growing 
close together like 
leaves of grass, gird- 
ling a thousand islands 
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and mountains in glorious array; 
mountains that are monuments 
of the work of ice, mountains 
monuments of volcanic fires; 
gardens filled with the fairest 
flowers, giving their fragrance 
to every wandering wind; and 
far to the north thousands of 
miles of ocean ice, now wrapped 
in fog, now glowing in sunshine 
through nightless days, and 
again shining in wintry splendor 
beneath the beams of the aurora 
—sea, land, and sky one mass 
of white radiance like a star. 
Storms, too, are here as wild and 
sublime in size and scenery as 
the landscapes beneath them, 
displaying the glorious pomp of 
clouds on the march over moun- 
tain and plain, the flight of the 
snow when all the sky is in 
bloom, trailing rain-floods, and 
the booming plunge of ava- 
lanches and icebergs and rivers 
in their rocky glens; while multi- 
tudes of wild animals 
and wild people, clad 
in feathers and furs, 
fighting, loving, get- 
ting a living, make all 
the wildness wilder. 4/f 


1 With the exception of the pictures on pages 523 and =“ Ws 
525, the drawings are based on sketches from nature by ° 
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All this, and unspeakably more, lies in wait for 
those who love it, sufficient in kind and quan- 
tity for gods and men. And notwithstand- 
ing that this vast wilderness with its wealth 
is in great part inaccessible to the streams 
of careworn people called «tourists,» who 
go forth on ships and railroads to seek rest 
with nature once a year, some of the most 
interesting scenery in the territory has 
lately been brought within easy reach even 
of such travelers as these, especially in 
southeastern Alaska, where are to be found 
the finest of the forests, the highest moun- 
tains, and the largest glaciers. 

During the summer season good steam- 
ships carrying passengers leave Tacoma on 
Puget Sound for Alaska about once a week. 
After touching at Seattle, Port Townsend, 
Victoria, and Nanaimo, they go through a 
wilderness of islands to Wrangel, where the 
first stop in Alaska is made. Thence a charm- 
ing, wavering course is pursued still north- 
ward through the grandest scenery to Tah- 
kou, Juneau, Chilcat, Glacier Bay, and Sitka, 
affording fine glimpses of the innumerable 
evergreen islands, the icy mountain-ranges 
of the coast, the forests, glaciers, etc. The 
round trip of two thousand miles is made in 
about twelve days, and costs about a hundred 
dollars; and though on ocean waters, there 
is no seasickness, for all the way lies through 
a network of sheltered inland channels and 
sounds that are about as free from heaving 
waves as rivers are. 

No other excursion that I know of can be 
made into any of the wild portions of America 
where so much fine and grand and novel 
scenery is brought to view at so cheap and 
easy a price. Anybody may make this trip 
and be blest by it—old or young, sick or 
well, soft, succulent people whose limbs have 
never ripened, as well as sinewy mountain- 
eers; for the climate is kindly, and one has 
only to breathe the exhilarating air and gaze 
and listen while being carried smoothly on- 
ward over the glassy waters. Even the blind 
may be benefited by laving and bathing in the 
balmy, velvety atmosphere, and the unjust 
as well as the just; for I fancy that even 
sins must be washed away in such a climate, 
and at the feet of such altars as the Alaska 
mountains are. 

Between Tacoma and Port Townsend you 
gain a general view of the famous Puget 
Sound, for you sail down the middle of it. 
It is an arm and many-fingered hand of the 
sea reaching a hundred miles into the heart 
of one of the richest forest-regions on the 
globe. The scenery in fine weather is en- 
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chanting, the water as smooth and blue asa 
mountain lake, sweeping in beautiful curves 
around bays and capes and jutting promon- 
tories innumerable, and islands with soft, 
wavering outlines passing and overlapping 
one another, richly feathered with tall, spiry 
spruces, many of the trees 300 feet in height, 
their beauty doubled in reflections on the 
shiny waters. The Cascade Mountains bound 
the view on the right, the Olympic Range on 
the left, both ranges covered nearly to their 
summits with dense coniferous woods. 

Doubling cape after cape, and passing un- 
counted islands that stud the shores, so many 
new and charming views are offered that one 
begins to feel there is no‘need of going 
farther. Sometimes clouds come down, blot- 
ting out all the land; then, lifting a little, 
perhaps a single island will be given back to 
the landscape, the tops of its trees dipping 
out of sight in trailing fringes of mist. Then 
the long ranks of spruce and cedar along the 
mainland are set free; and when at length 
the cloud-mantle vanishes, the colossal cone 
of Mount Rainier, 14,000 feet high, appears 
in spotless white, looking down over the dark 
woods like the very god of the landscape. A 
fine beginning is this for the Alaska trip! 
Crossing the Strait of Juan de Fuca from 
Port Townsend, in a few hours you are in 
Victoria and a foreign land. Victoria is a 
handsome little town, a section of old Eng- 
land set down nearly unchanged in the west- 
ern American wilderness. It is situated on 
the south end of Vancouver Island, which is 
280 miles long, the largest and southern- 
most of the wonderful archipelago that 
stretches northward along the margin of 
the continent for nearly a thousand miles. 
The steamer usually stops a few hours here, 
and most of the tourists go up town to 
the stores of the famous Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to purchase fur or some wild Indian 
trinket as a memento. At certain seasons of 
the year, when the hairy harvests from the 
North have been gathered, immense bales of 
skins may be seen in the unsavory warehouses, 
the clothing of bears, wolves, beavers, ot- 
ters, fishers, martens, lynxes, panthers, wol- 
verenes, reindeer, moose, elk, wild sheep, 
foxes, seals, muskrats, and many others of 
« our poor earth-born companions and fellow- 
mortals.» 

The wilderness presses close up to the 
town, and it is wonderfully rich and luxuri- 
ant. The forests almost rival those of Puget 
Sound; wild roses are three inches in diame- 
ter, and ferns ten feet high. And strange to 
say, all this exuberant vegetation is growing 


























on moraine material that has been scarcely 
moved or modified in any way by postglacial 
agents. Rounded masses of hard, resisting 
rocks rise everywhere along the shore and in 
the woods, their scored and polished surfaces 
still unwasted, telling of a time, so lately 
gone, when the whole region lay in darkness 
beneath an all-enibracing mantle of ice. Even 
in the streets of the town glaciated bosses 
are exposed, the telling inscriptions of which 
have not been effaced by the wear of either 
weather or travel. And in the orchards 
fruitful boughs shade the edges of glacial 
pavements, and drop apples and peaches on 
them. Nowhere, as far as I have seen, are 
the beneficent influences of glaciers made 
manifest in plainer terms or with more strik- 
ing contrasts. No tale of enchantment is so 
marvelous, so exciting to the imagination, as 
the story of the works and ways of snow- 
flowers banded together as glaciers, and 
marching forth from their encampments on 
the mountains to develop the beauty of land- 
scapes and make them fruitful. 

Leaving Victoria, instead of going to sea 
we go into a shady wilderness that looks as 
though it might be in the heart of the con- 
tinent. Most of the channels through which 
we glide are narrow as compared with their 
length and with the height of the mountain 
walls of the islands which bound their shores. 
But however sheer the walls, they are almost 
everywhere densely forested from the water’s 
edge to a height of two thousand feet; and 
almost every tree may be seen as they rise 
above one another like an audience on a gal- 
lery—the blue-green, sharply spired Men- 
zies spruce; the warm, ye!low-green Merten 
spruce, with finger-like tops all pointing in 
the same direction or gracefully drooping; 
and the airy, feathery, brownish Alaska 
cedar. Most of the way we seem to be trac- 
ing a majestic river with lake-like expan- 
sions, the tide-currents, the fresh driftwood 
brought down by avalanches, the inflowing 
torrents, and the luxuriant foliage of the 
shores making the likeness complete. The 
steamer is often so near the shore that we 
can see the purple cones on the top branches 
of the trees, and the ferns and bushes at 
their feet. Then, rounding some bossy cape, 
the eye perchance is called away into a far- 
reaching vista, headlands on each side in 
charming array, one dipping gracefully be- 
yond the other and growing finer in the dis- 
tance, while the channel, like a strip of silver, 
stretches between, stirred here and there by 
leaping salmon and flocks of gulls and ducks 
that float like lilies among the sun-spangles. 
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While we may be gazing into the depths 
of this leafy ocean lane, the ship, turning 
suddenly to right or left, enters an open 
space, a sound decorated with small islands, 
sprinkled or clustered in forms and composi- 
tions such as nature alone can invent. The 
smallest of the islands are mere dots, but 
how beautiful they.are! The trees growing 
on them seem like handfuls that have been 
culled from the neighboring woods, nicely 
sorted and arranged, and then set in the wa- 
ter to keep them fresh, the fringing trees leaf- 
ing out like flowers against the rim of a vase. 

The variety we find, both as to the contours 
and collocation of the islands, whether great 
or small, is chiefly due to differences in the 
composition and physical structure of the 
rocks out of which they are made, and the 
unequal amount of glaciation to which they 
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have been subjected. All the islands of 
the archipelago, as well as the headlands 
and promontories of the mainland, have a 
rounded, over-rubbed, sandpapered appear- 
ance, a finish free from angles, which is 
produced by the grinding of an oversweep- 
ing, ponderous flood of ice. 


FORT WRANGEL. 


SEVEN hundred miles of this scenery, and we 
arrive at Fort Wrangel, on Wrangel Island, 
near the mouth of the Stickeen River. It is 
a quiet, rugged, dreamy place of no particu- 
lar number of inhabitants—a few hundreds 
of whites and Indians, more or less, sleeping 
in a bog in the midst of the purest and most 
delightful scenery on the continent. Baron 
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Wrangel established a trading-post here 
about a hundred years ago, and the fort, a 
quadrangular stockade, was built by the 
United States shortly after the purchase of 
the territory; but in a few years it was aban- 
doned and sold to private parties. Indians, 
mostly of the Stickeen tribe, occupy the two 
long, draggled ends of the town along the 
shore; the whites, numbering about fifty, the 
middle portion. Stumps and logs roughen its 
two crooked streets, each of these pictu- 
resque obstructions mossy and tufted with 
grass and bushes on account of the damp- 
ness of the climate. 

On the arrival of the steamer, most of the 
passengers make haste to go ashore to see 
the curious totem-poles in front of the mas- 
sive timber houses of the Indians, and to 
buy curiosities, chiefly silver bracelets ham- 
mered from dollars and half-dollars and 
tastefully engraved by Indian workmen; 
blankets better than those of civilization, 
woven from the wool of wild goats and 
sheep; carved spoons from the horns of 
these animals; Shaman rattles, miniature 
totem-poles, canoes, paddles, stone hatchets, 
pipes, baskets, etc. The traders in these 
curious wares are mostly women and chil- 
dren, who gather on the front platforms of 
the half-dozen stores, sitting in their blan- 
kets, seemingly careless whether they sell 
anything or not, every other face blackened 
hideously, a naked circle about the eyes and 
on the tip of the nose, where the smut has 
been weathered off. The larger girls and the 
young women are brilliantly arrayed in rib- 
bons and calico, and shine among the black- 
ened and blanketed old crones like scarlet 
tanagers in a flock of blackbirds. Besides 
curiosities, most of them have berries to sell, 
red, yellow and blue, fresh and dewy, and 
looking wondrous clean as compared with 
the people. These Indians are proud and in- 
telligent, nevertheless, and maintain an air 
of self-respect which no amount of ragged- 
ness and squalor can wholly subdue. 

Many canoes may be seen along the shore, 
all fashioned alike, with long, beak-like sterns 
and prows, the largest carrying twenty or 
thirty persons. What the mustang is to the 
Mexican vaquero the canoe is to the Indian 
of the Alaska coast. They skim over the 
glassy, sheltered waters far and near to fish 
and hunt and trade, or merely to visit their 
neighbors. Yonder goes a whole family, 
grandparents and all, the prow of their 
canoe blithely decorated with handfuls of 
the purple epilobium. They are going to 
gather berries, as the baskets show. No- 
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where else in my travels, north or south, 
have I seen so many berries. The woods and 
meadows and open spaces along the shores 
are full of them—huckleberries of many 
species, salmon-berries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, and gooseberries, with 
fragrant strawberries and _ service-berries 
on the drier grounds, and cranberries in 
the bogs, sufficient for every worm, bird, and 
human being in the territory, and thousands 
of tons to spare. The Indians at certain 
seasons, roving in merry bands, gather large 
quantities, beat them into paste, and then 
press the paste into square cakes and dry 
them for winter use, to be eaten as a kind 
of bread with their: oily salmon. Berries 
alone, with the lavish bloom that belongs to 
them, are enough to show how fine and rich 
this Northern wilderness must be. 


ALASKA WEATHER. 


THE climate of all that portion of the coast 
that is bathed by the Japan current, extend- 
ing from the southern boundary of the terri- 
tory northward and westward to the island 
of Atoo, a distance of nearly twenty-five 
hundred miles, is remarkably bland, and free 
from extremes of heat and cold throughout 
the year. It is rainy, however; but the rain 
is of good quality, gentle in its fall, filling 
the fountains of the streams, and keeping 
the whole land fresh and fruitful, while 
anything more delightful than the shining 
weather after the rain—the great, round 
sun-days of June, July, and August—can 
hardly be found elsewhere. An Alaska mid- 
summer day is a day without night. In the 
extreme northern portion of the territory the 
sun does not set for weeks, and even as far 
south as Sitka and Fort Wrangel it sinks 
only a few degrees below the horizon, so 
that the rosy colors of the evening blend 
with those of the morning, leaving no gap of 
darkness between. Nevertheless, the full day 
opens slowly. At midnight, from the middle 
point between the gloaming and the dawn, a 
low arc of light is seen stealing along the 
horizon, with gradual increase of height and 
span and intensity of tone, accompanied 
usually by red clouds, which make a striking 
advertisement of the sun’s progress long be- 
fore he appears above the mountain-tops. 
For several hours after sunrise everything 
in the landscape seems dull and uncom- 
municative. The clouds fade, the islands 
and the mountains, with ruffs of mist about 
them, cast ill-defined shadows, and the whole 
firmament changes to pale pearl-gray with 
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just a trace of purple init. But toward noon 
there is a glorious awakening. The cool hazi- 
ness of the air vanishes, and the richer sun- 
beams, pouring from on high, make all the 
bays and channels shine. Brightly now play 
the round-topped ripples about the edges of 
the islands, and over many a plume-shaped 
streak between them, where the water is 
stirred by some passing breeze. On the 
mountains of the mainland, and in the high- 
walled fiords that fringe the coast, still finer 
is the work of the sunshine. The broad 
white bosoms of the glaciers glow like silver, 
and their crystal fronts, and the multitude 
of icebergs that linger about them, drifting, 
swirling, turning their myriad angles to the 
sun, are kindled into a perfect blaze of irised 
light. The warm air throbs and wavers, and 
makes itself felt as a life-giving, energizing 
ocean embracing all the earth. Filled with 
ozone, our pulses bound, and we are warmed 
and quickened into sympathy with every- 
thing, taken back into the heart of nature, 
whence we came. We feel the life and mo- 
tion about us, and the universal beauty: the 
tides marching back and forth with weari- 
less industry, laving the beautiful shores, 
and swaying the purple dulse of the broad 
meadows of the sea where the fishes are fed; 
the wild streams in rows white with water- 
falls, ever in bloom and ever in song, 
spreading their branches over a thousand 
mountains; the vast forests feeding on the 
drenching sunbeams, every cell in a whirl of 
enjoyment; misty flocks of insects stirring 
all the air; the wild sheep and goats on the 
grassy ridges above the woods, bears in the 
berry-tangles, mink and beaver and otter far 
back on many a river and lake; Indians and 
adventurers pursuing their lonely ways; birds 
tending their young—everywhere, every- 
where, beauty and life, and glad, rejoicing 
action. 

Through the afternoon all the way down 
to the west the air seems to thicken and be- 
come soft, without losing its fineness. The 
breeze dies away, and everything settles into 
a deep, conscious repose. Then comes the 
sunset with its purple and gold—not a nar- 
row arch of color, but oftentimes filling more 
than half the sky. The horizontal clouds that 
usually bar the horizon are fired on the edges, 
and the spaces of clear sky between them are 
filled in with greenish yellow and amber; 
while the flocks of thin, overlapping cloud- 
lets are mostly touched with crimson, like 
the outleaning sprays of a maple-grove in 
the beginning of Indian summer; and a little 
later a smooth, mellow purple flushes the sky 
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to the zenith, and fills the air, fairly steeping 
and transfiguring the islands and mountains, 
and changing all the water to wine. 

According to my own observations, in the 
year 1879 about one third of the summer 
weather at Wrangel was cloudy, one third 
rainy, and one third clear. Rain fell on 
eighteen days in June, eight in July, and 
twenty in September. But on some of these 
days only a light shower fell, scarce enough 
to count, and even the darkest and most be- 
draggled of them all had a dash of late or 
early color to cheer them, or some white 
illumination about the noon hours, while the 
lowest temperature was about 50°, and the 
highest 75°. 

It is only in late autumn and winter that 
grand, roaring storms come down and sol- 
idly fill all the hours of day and night. Most 
of them are steady, all-day rains with high 
winds. Snow on the lowlands is not un- 
common, but it never falls to a great depth, 
or lies long, and the temperature is seldom 
more than a few degrees below the freezing- 
point. On the mountains, however, and back 
in the interior, the winter months are in- 
tensely cold—so cold that mercury may at 
times be used for bullets by the hunters, in- 
stead of lead. 


EXCURSIONS ABOUT WRANGEL. 


By stopping over a few weeks at Fort 
Wrangel, and making excursions into the 
adjacent region, many near and telling views 
may be had of the noble forests, glaciers, 
streams, lakes, wild gardens, Indian villages, 
etc.; and as the Alaska steamers call here 
about once a week, you can go on northward 
and complete your round trip when you like. 


THE .FORESTS. 


GOING into the woods almost anywhere, you 
have first to force a way through an outer 
tangle of Rubus, huckleberry, dogwood, and 
elder-bushes, and a strange woody plant, 
about six feet high, with limber, rope-like 
stems beset with thorns, and a head of 
broad, translucent leaves like the crown of 
a palm. This is the Echino panaz horrida, or 
devil’s-club. It is used by the Indians for 
thrashing witches, and, I fear, deserves both 
of its bad names. Back in the shady deeps 
of the forest the walking is comparatively 
free, and you will be charmed with the majes- 
tic beauty and grandeur of the trees, as well 
as with the solemn stillness and the beauty 
of the elastic carpet of golden mosses flecked 
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and barred with the sunbeams that sift 
through the leafy ceiling. 

The bulk of the forests of southeastern 
Alaska is made up of three species of conifers 
—the Menzies and Merten spruces, and the 
yellow cedar. These trees cover nearly every 
rod of the thousand islands, and the coast 
and the slopes of the mountains of the main- 
land to a height of about 2000 feet above the 
sea. 

The Menzies spruce, or Sitka pine (Picea 
Sitchensis), is the commonest species. In the 
heaviest portions of the forest it grows toa 
height of 175 feet or more, with a diameter 
of from three to six feet, and in habit and 
general appearance resembles the Douglas 
spruce, so abundant about Puget Sound. The 
timber is tough, close-grained, white, and 
looks like pine. A specimen that I examined 
back of Fort Wrangel was a little over six 
feet in diameter inside the bark four feet 
above the ground, and at the time it was 
felled was about 500 years old. Another speci- 
men, four feet in diameter, ws 285 years old; 
and a third, a little less than five feet thick, 
had attained the good old age of 764 years 
without showing any trace of decay. I saw 
a raft of this spruce that had been brought 
to Wrangel from one of the neighboring 
islands, three of the logs of which were one 
hundred feet in length, and nearly two feet 
in diameter at the small ends. Perhaps half 
of all the trees in southeastern Alaska are 
of this species. Menzies, whose name is as- 
sociated with this grand tree, was a Scotch 
botanist who accompanied Vancouver in his 
voyage of discovery to this coast a hundred 
years ago. 

The beautiful hemlock-spruce (Tsuga Mer- 
tensiana) is more slender than its companion, 
but nearly as tall, and the young trees are 
more graceful and picturesque in habit. 
Large numbers of this species used to be 
cut down by the Indians for the astringent 
bark, which they pounded into meal for bread 
to be eaten with oily fish. 

The third species of this notable group, 
Chamecyparis Nutkaensis, called yellow ce- 
dar or Alaska cedar, attains a height of 150 
feet and a diameter of from three to five feet. 
The branches are pinnate, drooping, and form 
beautiful light-green sprays like those of 
Libocedrus, but the foliage is finer and the 
plumes are more delicate. The wood of this 
noble tree is the best the country affords, and 
one of the most valuable of the entire Pacific 
coast. It is pale yellow, close-grained, tough, 
durable, and takes a fine polish. The Indians 
make their paddles and totem-poles of it, and 
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weave matting and coarse cloth from the 
inner bark. It is also the favorite fire-wood. 
A yellow-cedar fire is worth going a long way 
to see. The flames rush up in a multitude of 
quivering, jagged-edged lances, displaying 
admirable enthusiasm, while the burning 
surfaces of the wood snap and crackle and 
explode and throw off showers of coals with 
such noise that conversation at such firesides 
is well-nigh impossible. 

The durability of this timber is forcibly 
illustrated by fallen trunks that are perfectly 
sound after lying in the damp woods for cen- 
turies. Soon after these trees fall they are 
overgrown with moss, in which seeds lodge 
and germinate and grow up into vigorous 
saplings, which stand in a row on the backs 
of their dead ancestors. Of this company of 
young trees perhaps three or four will grow 
to full stature, sending down straddling roots 
on each side, and establishing themselves 
in the soil; and after they have reached an 
age of two or three hundred years, the down- 
trodden trunk on which they are standing, 
when cut into, is found as fresh in the heart 
as when it fell. 

The species is found as far south as 
Oregon, and is sparsely distributed along 
the coast and through the islands as far 
north as Chilcat (latitude 59°). The most 
noteworthy of the other trees found in the 
southern portion of these forests, but form- 
ing only a small portion of the whole, is the 
giant arbor-vitze (Thuja gigantea). It is dis- 
tributed all the way up the coast from Cali- 
fornia to about latitude 56°. It is from this 
tree that the Indians make their best canoes, 
some of them being large enough to carry fifty 
or sixty men. Of pine I have seen only one 
species (Pinus contorta), a few specimens of 
which, about fifty feet high, may be found 
on the margins of lakes and bogs. In the 
interior beyond the mountains it forms ex- 
tensive forests. So also does Picea alba, a 
slender, spiry tree which attains a height 
of one hundred feet or more. I saw this 
species growing bravely on frozen ground on 
the banks of streams that flow into Kotze- 
bue Sound, forming there the margin of the 
arctic forest. 

In the cool cafions and fiords, and along 
the banks of the glaciers, a species of silver 
fir and the beautiful Paton spruce abound. 
The only hard-wood trees I have found in 
Alaska are birch, alder, maple, and wild ap- 
ple, one species of each. They grow mostly 
about the margins of the main forests and 
back in the mountain cafions. The lively 
yellow-green of the birch gives pleasing 
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variety to the colors of the conifers, espe- 
cially on slopes of river-cafions with a south- 
ern exposure. In general views all the coast 
forests look dark in the middle ground and 
blue in the distance, while the foreground 
shows a rich series of gray and brown and 
yellow trees. In great part these colors are 
due to lichens which hang in long tresses 
from the limbs, and to mosses which grow 
in broad, nest-like beds on the horizontal 
palmate branches of the Menzies and Merten 
spruces. Upon these moss-bed gardens high 
in the air ferns and grasses grow luxuriantly, 
and even seedling trees five or six feet in 
height, presenting the curious spectacle of 
old, venerable trees holding hundreds of their 
children in their arms. 

Seward expected Alaska to become the 
ship-yard of the world, and so perhaps it 
may. In the meantime, as good or better 
timber for every use still abounds in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 
lumbia; and let us hope that under better 
management the waste and destruction that 
have hitherto prevailed in our forests will 
cease, and the time be long before our North- 
ern reserves need to be touched. In the hands 
of nature these Alaska tribes of conifers are 
increasing from century to century as the 
glaciers are withdrawn. May they be saved 
until wanted for worthy use—so worthy that 
we may imagine the trees themselves willing 
to come down the mountains to their fate! 


THE RIVERS. 


THE most interesting of the excursions that 
may be made from Fort Wrangel is the one 
up the Stickeen River. Perhaps twenty or 
thirty of the Alaska streams may be called 
rivers, but not one of them all, from the 
mighty Yukon, 2000 miles long, to the short- 
est of the mountain torrents pouring white 
from the glaciers, has been fully explored. 
From St. Elias the coast mountains extend 
in a broad, lofty chain beyond the southern 
boundary of the territory, gashed by stupen- 
dous cafions, each of which carries a stream 
deep enough and broad enough to be called 
a river, though comparatively short, as the 
highest sources of most of them lie in the icy 
solitudes of the range within forty or fifty 
miles of the coast. A few, however, of this 
foaming brotherhood—the Chilcat, Chilcoot, 
Tahkou, Stickeen, and perhaps others—come 
from beyond the range, heading with the 
Mackenzie and Yukon. 

The tributary cafions of the main-trunk 
caiions of all these streams are still occupied 
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by glaciers which descend in glorious ranks, 
their massy, bulging snouts lying back a little 
distance in the shadows, or pushed grandly 
forward among the cottonwoods that line the 
banks of the rivers, or all the way across the 
main cafions, compelling the rivers to find a 
way beneath them through long, arching 
tunnels. 

The Stickeen is perhaps better known than 
any other river in Alaska, because it is the 
way to the Cassiar gold-mines. It is about 
350 miles long, and is navigable for small 
steamers 150 miles to Glenora. It first pur- 
sues a westerly course through grassy plains 
darkened here and there with patches of 
evergreens; then, curving southward, and 
receiving numerous tributaries from the 
north, it enters the Coast Range, and sweeps 
across it to the sea, through a yosemite that 
is more than a hundred miles long, one to 
three miles wide, and from 5000 to 8000 feet 
deep, and marvelously beautiful from end to 
end. To the appreciative tourist sailing up 
the river, the cafion is a gallery of sublime 
pictures, an unbroken series of majestic 
mountains, glaciers, waterfalls, cascades, 
groves, gardens, grassy meadows, etc., in 
endless variety of form and composition; 
while back of the walls, and thousands of 
feet above them, innumerable peaks and 
spires and domes of ice and snow tower 
grandly into the sky. 

Gliding along the swift-flowing river, the 
views change with bewildering rapidity. 
Wonderful, too, are the changes dependent 
on the seasons and the weather. In winter 
avalanches from the snow-laden heights 
boom and reverberate from side to side like 
majestic waterfalls; storm-winds from the 


_arctic highlands, sweeping the cafion like a 


flood, choke the air with ice-dust; while the 
rocks, glaciers, and groves are in spotless 
white. In spring you enjoy the chanting of 
countless waterfalls; the gentle breathing of 
warm winds; the opening of leaves and flow- 
ers; the humming of bees over beds of honey- 
bloom; birds building their nests; clouds of 
fragrance drifting hither and thither from 
miles of wild roses, clover, and honeysuckle, 
and tangles of sweet chaparral; swaths of 
birch and willow on the lower slopes follow- 
ing the melting snow-banks; bossy cumuli 
swelling in white and purple piles above the 
highest peaks; gray rain-clouds wreathing 
the outstanding brows and battlements of 
the walls; then the breaking forth of the sun 
after the rain, the shining of the wet leaves 
and the river and the crystal architecture 
of the glaciers; the rising of fresh fragrance, 
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the song of the happy birds, the looming of 
the white domes in the azure, and the serene 
color-grandeur of the morning and evening. 
In summer you find the groves and gardens 
in full dress; glaciers melting rapidly under 
warm sunshine and rain; waterfalls in all 
their glory; the river rejoicing in its strength; 
butterflies wavering and drifting about like 
ripe flower-bloom in springtime; young birds 
trying their wings; bears enjoying salmon 
and berries; all the life of the cation brim- 
ming full like the streams. In autumn comes 
rest, as if the year’s work were done; sun- 
shine, streaming over the cliffs in rich, hazy 
beams, calls forth the last of the gentians 
and goldenrods; the groves and tangles and 
meadows bloom again, every leaf changing 
to a petal, scarlet and yellow; the rocks also 
bloom, and the glaciers, in the mellow golden 
light. And so goes the song, change succeed- 
ing change in glorious harmony through all 
the seasons and years. 

Leaving Wrangel, you go up the coast to 
Juneau. After passing through the pictur- 
esque Wrangel Narrows into Souchoi Channel 
and Prince Frederick Sound, a few icebergs 
come in sight, the first you have seen on the 
trip. They are derived from a large, showy 
glacier, the Leconte, which discharges into 
a wild fiord near the mouth of the Stick- 
een River, which the Indians call Hutli, or 
Thunder Bay, on account of the noise made 
by the discharge of the icebergs. This, so 
far as I know, is the southernmost of the 
glaciers that flow into the sea. Gliding 
northward, you have the mountains of the 
mainland on one hand, Kuprianof and count- 
less smaller islands on the other. The views 
extend far into the wilderness, all of them 


as wild and clean as the sky; but your atten-. 


tion will chiefly be turned to the mountains, 
now for the first time appreciably near. As 
the steamer crawls along the coast, the 
cafions are opened to view and closed again 
in regular succession, like the leaves of a 
book, allowing the attentive observer to see 
far back into their icy depths. About half- 
way between Wrangel Narrows and Cape 
Fanshaw, you are opposite a noble group of 
glaciers which come sweeping down through 
the woods from their white fountains nearly 
to the level of the sea, swaying in graceful, 
river-like curves around the feet of lofty 
granite mountains and precipices like those 
of the Yosemite valley. It was at the larg- 
est of these, the Paterson glacier, that the 
ships of the Alaska Ice Company were loaded 
for San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands. 

An hour or two farther north another fleet 
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of icebergs come in sight, which have their 
sources in Sum Dum or Holkam Bay. This 
magnificent inlet, with its long, icy arms 
reaching deep into the mountains, is one of 
the most interesting of all the Alaska fiords; 
but the icebergs in it are too closely com- 
pacted to allow a passage for any of the 
excursion-steamers. 

About five miles from the mouth the bay 
divides into two main arms, about eighteen 
and twenty miles long, in the farthest-hidden 
recesses of which there are four large glaciers 
which discharge bergs. Of thesmaller glaciers 
of the second and third class that melt before 
reaching tide-water, a hundred or more may 
be seen along the walls from a canoe, and 
about as many snowy cataracts, which, with 
the plunging bergs from the main glaciers, 
keep all the fiord in a roar. The scenery in 
both of the long arms and their side branches 
is of the wildest description, especially in 
their upper reaches, where the granite walls 
rise in sheer, massive precipices, like those of 
the Yosemite valley, to a height of from 3000 
to 5000 feet. About forty miles farther up the 
coast another fleet of icebergs come in sight, 
through the midst of which the steamer 
passes into the Tahkou Inlet. It is about eight- 
een miles long, from three to five wide, and ex- 
tends into the heart of the Coast Mountains, 
draining many glaciers, great and small, all 
of which were once tributary branches of one 
grand glacier that formed and occupied the in- 
let as itschannel. This inlet more plainly than 
any other that I have examined illustrates 
the mode of formation of the wonderful sys- 
tem of deep channels extending northward 
from Puget Sound; for it is a marked portion 
of that system, a branch of Stephen’s Passage 
still in process of formation at the head; 
while its trends and sculpture are as dis- 
tinctly glacial as those of the smaller fiords. 

Sailing up the middle of it, you may count 
some forty-five glaciers. Three of these reach 
the level of the sea, descending from a group 
of lofty mountains at the head of the in- 
let, and making a grand show. Only one, 
however, the beautiful Tahkou glacier, dis- 
charges bergs. It comes sweeping forward 
in majestic curves, and discharges its bergs 
through a western branch of the inlet next 
the one occupied by the Tahkou River. Thus 
we see here a river of ice and a river of 
water flowing into the sea side by side, both 
of them abounding in cascades and rapids; 
yet how different in their rate of motion, and 
in the songs they sing, and in their influence 
on the landscape! A rare object-lesson this, 
worth coming round the world to see. 
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Once, while I sat sketching among the ice- 
bergs here, two Tahkou Indians, father and 
son, came gliding toward us in an exceed- 
ingly small cottonwood canoe. Coming along- 
side with a good-natured «Sahgaya,» they 
inquired who we were, what we were doing, 
etc., while they in turn gave information con- 
cerning the river, their village, and two other 
large glaciers a few miles up the river-cafion. 
They were hunting hair-seals, and as they 
slipped softly away in pursuit of their prey, 
crouching in their tiny shell of a boat among 


ered with glaciers, forests, or a thick blanket 
of moss. Nevertheless, thousands of hardy 
miners from the gulches and ledges of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona are rapidly overrunning 
the territory in every direction, and making 
it tell its wealth. And though perhaps not 
one vein or placer in a hundred has yet been 
touched, enough has been discovered to war- 
rant the opinion that this icy country holds 
at least a fair share of the gold of the world. 
After time has been given for a visit to the 
mines and a saunter through the streets of 


the bergs, with barbed spear in place, they Juneau, the steamer passes between Doug- 
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DAVIDSON GLACIER, FROM LYNN CANAL. 


formed a picture of icy wildness as telling lass and Admiralty islands into Lynn Canal, 
as any to be found amid the drifts and floes the most beautiful and spacious of all the 


of Greenland. mountain-walled channels you have yet seen. 

After allowing the passengers a little time The Auk and Eagle glaciers appear in one 
—half an hour or so—to admire the crystal view on the right as you enter the canal, 
wall of the great glacier and the huge bergs swaying their crystal floods through the 
that plunge and rise from it, the steamer woods with grand effect. But it is on the 
goes down the inlet to Juneau. This young west side of the canal, near the head, that 
town is the mining-center, and, so far as the most striking feature of the landscape 
business is concerned, the chief place in the is seen—the Davidson glacier. It first ap- 
territory. Here, it is claimed, you may see pears as an immense ridge of ice thrust for- 
the largest quartz-mill in the world, the two ward into the channel; but when you have 
hundred and forty stamps of which keep up gained a position directly in front, it presents 
a «steady, industrious growl that may be a broad current issuing from a noble gate- 
heard a mile away.» way at the foot of the mountains, and spread- 

Alaska, generally speaking, is a hard coun- ing out to right and left in a beautiful fan- 
try for the prospector, because most of the shaped mass three or four miles in width, the 
ground is either permanently frozen or cov- front of which is separated from the water 

Vou. LIV.—66. 








DEASE LAKE, ON THE DIVIDE BETWEEN THE MACKENZIE 


AND STICKEEN RIVERS. 


by the terminal moraine. This is one of the 
most notable of the large glaciers that are 
in the first stage of decadence, reaching 
nearly to tide-water, but failing to enter it 
and send off bergs. Excepting the Tahkou, 
all the great glaciers you have yet seen on 
the trip belong to this class; but this one is 
perhaps the most beautiful of its kind, and 
you will not be likely to forget the picture 
it makes, however icy your after-travels 
may be. Shortly after passing the Davidson 
glacier the northernmost point of the trip 
is reached at the head of the canal, a little 
above latitude 59°. At the canning-establish- 
ments here you may learn something of the 
inhabitants of these beautiful waters. What- 
ever may be said of other resources of the 
territory,—furs, minerals, timber, etc.,—it 
is hardly possible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the fisheries. Besides whales in the 


far North, and the cod, herring, halibut, and 
other food fishes that swarm over immense 
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areas along the shores and 
inlets, there are probably 
not fewer than a thousand 
salmon streams in Alaska 
that are crowded with fine 
salmon for months every 
year. Their numbers are 
beyond conception. Often- 
times there seem to be 
more fish than water in 
the rapid portions of the 
streams. On one occasion 
one of my men waded out 
into the middle of acrowded 
run, and amused himself by 
picking up the fish and 
throwing them over his 
head. Ina single hour these 
Indians maycapture enough 
to last a year. Surely in no 
part of the world may one’s 
daily bread be more easily 
obtained. Sailing into these 
streams on dark nights, 
when the waters are phos- 
phorescent and the salmon 
are running, is a very 
beautiful and exciting ex- 
perience; the myriad fins 
of the onrushing multitude 
crowding against one an- 
other churn all the water 
from bank to bank into 
silver fire, making a glori- 
ous glow in the darkness. 

From Chilcat we now go 
down Lynn Canal, through 
Icy Strait, and into the famous Glacier 
Bay. All the voyage thus far after leaving 
Wrangel has been icy, and you have seen 
hundreds of glaciers great and small; but 
this bay, and the region about it and be- 
yond it toward Mount St. Elias, are preémi- 
nently the Iceland of Alaska, and of all the 
west coast of the continent. 
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GLACIERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


GLANCING for a moment at the results of a 
general exploration of the mountain-ranges 
of the Pacific coast, we find that there are 
between sixty and seventy small residual 
glaciers in the California Sierra. Northward 
through Oregon and Washington, glaciers, 
some of them of considerable extent, still 
exist on all the higher volcanic mountains 
of the Cascade Range,—the Three Sisters, 
Mounts Jefferson, Hood, St. Helen’s, Adams, 
Rainier, Baker, and others, —though none of 
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them approach the sea. Through British 
Columbia and southeastern Alaska the broad, 
sustained chain of coast mountains is gener- 
ally glacier-bearing. The upper branches of 
nearly every one of its cafions are still oc- 
cupied by glaciers, which gradually increase 
in size and descend lower until the lofty re- 
gion between Glacier Bay and Mount St. Elias 
is reached, where a considerable number dis- 
charge into the sea. About Prince William’s 
Sound and Cook’s Inlet many grand glaciers 
are displayed; but farther to the west, along 
the Alaska peninsula and the chain of the 
Aleutian Islands, though a large number of 
glaciers occur on the highest peaks, they are 
mostly small, and melt far above sea-level, 
while to the north of latitude 62° few, if any, 
remain in existence, the ground being com- 
paratively low and the snowfall light. 


ON THE MUIR GLACIER. 


THE largest of the seven glaciers that dis- 
charge into Glacier Bay is the Muir; and be- 
ing also the most accessible, it is the one to 
which tourists are taken and allowed to go 
ashore for a few hours, to climb about its 
crystal cliffs and watch the huge icebergs 
as with tremendous, thundering roar they 
plunge and rise from the majestic frontal 
sea-wall in which the glacier terminates. 
The front, or snout, of the glacier is about 
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three miles wide, but the central berg-dis- 
charging portion, which stretches across from 
side to side of the inlet like a huge jagged 
white-and-blue barrier, is only about half as 
wide. The height of the ice-wall above the 
water is from 250 to 300 feet, but soundings 
made by Captain Carroll show that 720 feet 
of the wall is below the surface, while still 
a third unmeasured portion is buried beneath 
the moraine material that is being constantly 
deposited at the foot of it. Therefore, were 
the water and rocky detritus removed, there 
would be presented a sheer precipice of ice a 
mile and a half wide and more than a thou- 
sand feet in height. Seen from the inlet as 
you approach it, at a distance of a mile or two 
it seems massive and comparatively regular 
in form, but it is far from being smooth. Deep 
rifts and hollows alternate with broad, plain 
bastions, which are ever changing as the ice- 
bergs are discharged, while it is roughened 
along the top with innumerable spires and 
pyramids and sharp, hacked blades, leaning 
and toppling, or cutting straight into the sky. 


THE BIRTH OF THE ICEBERGS. 


THE number of bergs given off varies some- 
what with the weather and the tides. For 
twelve consecutive hours I counted the num- 
ber discharged that were large enough to 
make themselves heard like thunder at a dis- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MUIR GLACIER, FROM THE EAST SIDE NEAR THE FRONT, LOOKING NORTH. 
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tance of a mile or two, and found the average 
rate to be one in five or six minutes. The 
thunder of the largest may be heard, under 
favorable circumstances, ten miles or more. 
When a large mass sinks from the upper fis- 
sured portion of the wall, there is first a keen, 
piercing crash, then a deep, deliberate, long- 
drawn-out, thundering roar, which slowly 
subsides into a comparatively low, far-reach- 
ing, muttering growl; then come a crowd of 
grating, clashing sounds from the agitated 
bergs that dance in the waves about the 
newcomer as if in welcome; and these, again, 
are followed by the swash and roar of the 
berg-waves as they reach the shore and break 
among the boulders. But the largest and 
most beautiful of the bergs, instead of fall- 
ing from the exposed weathered portion of 
the wall, rise from the submerged portion 
with a still grander commotion, heaving aloft 
nearly to the top of the wall with awful roaring, 
tons of water streaming like hair down their 


VIEW OF PART OF MUIR GLACIER, LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM TREE MOUNTAIN, 


SHOWING MEDIAL MORAINES. 
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sides, while they heave and plunge again 
and again before they settle in poise and 
sail away as blue crystal islands, free at last 
after being held fast as part of a slow-crawl- 
ing glacier for centuries. And how wonder- 
ful it seems that ice formed from pressed 
snow on the mountains two or three hundred 
years ago should, after all its toil and travel 
in grinding down and fashioning the face of 
the landscape, still remain pure and fresh 
and lovely in color! When the sunshine is 
pouring and sifting in iris colors through the 
midst of all this wilderness of angular crys- 
tal ice, and through the grand, flame-shaped 
jets and sheets of radiant spray ever rising 
from the blows of the falling bergs, the 
effect is indescribably glorious. 


GLACIAL NIGHTS. 


GLORIOUS, too, are the nights along these 
crystal cliffs, when the moon and thestars are 
shining; the project- 
ing buttresses and 
battlements, seem- 
ingly far higher 
than by day, stand- 
ing forward in the 
moonlight, relieved 
by the shadows of 
the hollows; the 
new-born bergs 
keeping up a per- 
petual storm of 
thunder, and the 
lunar bows display- 
ing faint iris colors 
in the up-dashing 
spray. But it is in 
the darkest nights, 
when storms are 
blowing and _ the 
waters of the in- 
let are phosphores- 
cent, that the most 
terribly impressive 
show is displayed. 
Then thelong range 
of crystal bluffs, 
faintly illumined, 
is seen stretching 
away in the stormy 
gloom in awful, un- 
earthly grandeur, 
luminous waves 
dashing beneath in 
a glowing, seeth- 
ing, wavering fringe 
of foam, while the 
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A MORAINE—STREAKED PORTION OF MUIR GLACIER ON THE EAST SIDE, LOOKING TOWARD HOWLING VALLEY. 


new-born bergs, rejoicing in their freedom, 
plunging, heaving, grating one against an- 
other, seem like living creatures of some 
other world, dancing and roaring with the 
roaring storm and the glorious surges of 
auroral light. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MUIR GLACIER. 


Ir you go ashore as soon as the steamer 
drops anchor, you will have time to push 
back across the terminal moraine on the east 
side, and over a mile or so of the margin of 
the glacier, climb a yellow ridge that comes 
forward there and is easy of access, and gain 
a good, comprehensive, telling view of the 
greater portion of the glacier and its prin- 
cipal tributaries—that is, if you are so for- 
tunate as to have clear weather. Instead of 
a river of ice winding down a narrow, moun- 
tain-walled valley, like the largest of the 
Swiss glaciers, you will see here a grand lake 
or sea of ice twenty-five or thirty miles wide, 
more than two hundred times as large as the 
celebrated Mer de Glace of the Alps, a broad, 
gently undulating prairie surrounded by a 
forest of mountains from the shadowy cafions 
and amphitheaters of which uncounted tribu- 
tary glaciers flowinto the grand central reser- 
voir. There are seven main tributaries, from 
two to six miles wide where they enter the 
trunk, and from twenty to thirty miles long; 
each of these has many secondary tributaries, 
80 that the whole number, great and small, 


pouring from the mountain fountains into the 
grand central trunk must number at least 
two hundred, not counting the smallest. The 
views up the main tributaries in bright 
weather are exceedingly rich and beautiful; 
though far off from your standpoint, the 
broad white floods of ice are clearly seen 
issuing in graceful lines from the depths of 
the mysterious solitudes. The area drained 
by this one grand glacier and its branches 
can hardly be less than a thousand square 
miles, and it probably contains more ice than 
all the eleven hundred glaciers of the Swiss 
Alps combined. The distance back from the 
front to the head of the farthest fountain is 
about fifty miles, and the width of the trunk 
below the confluence of the tributaries is 
about twenty-five miles. Though apparently 
as motionless as the mountains about its 
basin, the whole glacier flows on like a river, 
unhalting, unresting, through all the seasons 
from century to century, with a motion vary- 
ing in every part with the depth of the 
current and the declivity, smoothness, and 
directness of different portions of the chan- 
nel. The rate of motion in the central 
cascading portion of the current near the 
front, as determined by Professor Reid, is 
from two and a half to five inches an hour, 
or from five to ten feet a day. 

Along the eastern margin of the main 
trunk the ice is so little broken that a hun- 
dred horsemen might ride abreast for miles 
without encountering much difficulty. But 
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far the greater portion of the vast expanse 
is torn and crumpled into a bewildering net- 
work of ridges and blades, and rough, broken 
hummocks, separated by yawning gulfs and 
crevasses unspeakably beautiful and awful. 
Here and there the adventurous explorer, 
picking a way in long, patient zigzags through 
the shining wilderness, comes to spacious hol- 
lows, some of them miles in extent, where 
the ice, closely pressed and welded, presents 
beautiful blue lakes fed by bands of streams 
that sing and ring and gurgle, and make 
sheets of melody as sweet as ever were made 
by larks in springtime over their nests in the 
meadows. 

Besides the Muir there are here six other 
noble glaciers which send off fleets of ice- 
bergs, and keep the whole bay in a roar. 
These are the Geikie, Hugh Miller, Pacific, 
Reid, Carroll, and Hoona glaciers. Of the 
second class of grand size descending to the 
level of the sea, but separated from it by mud 
floats and flood-washed terminal moraines, 
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there are eight, and the smaller ones are 
innumerable. 

With these views of the ice-world the duty- 
laden tourist is gladly content, knowing that 
nowhere else could he have sailed in a com- 
fortable steamer into new-born landscapes 
and witnessed the birth of icebergs. Return- 
ing down the bay in a zigzag course, dodging 
the drifting bergs, you may see the lofty sum- 
mits of the Fairweather Range— Mounts Fair- 
weather, Lituya, Crillon, and La Pérouse. 
Then, leaving Icy Strait, you enter Chatham 
Strait, and thence pass through the pic- 
turesque Peril Strait to Sitka, the capital 
of the territory. Here the steamer usually 
stops for a day, giving time to see the inter- 
esting old Russian town and its grand sur- 
roundings. After leaving Sitka the steamer 
touches again at Wrangel for the mails. 
Then, gliding through the green archipel- 
ago by the same way that you came, you 
speedily arrive in civilization, rich in wild- 
ness forevermore. : 

John Muir. 
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WHITE GLACIER, A SMALL EASTERN TRIBUTARY OF THE MUIR GLACIER. 


HIS 


LANGUAGE. 


HE wise men ask, « What language did Christ speak?» 


They cavil, argue, search, and little prove. 
O sages, leave your Syriac and your Greek! 
Each heart contains the knowledge that you seek: 
Christ spoke the universal language— Love. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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MALAYS DIVING FOR MONEY. 


DOWN TO JAVA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «JINRIKISHA DAYS,» «AN ISLAND WITHOUT DEATH,” ETC. 


\INGAPORE (or S'pore, as the languid, per- 
\) spiring, exhausted residents near the line 
most often write and pronounce the name of 
Sir Stamford Raffles’s colony in the Straits of 
Malacca) is a geographical and commercial 
center and cross-roads of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere like to no other port in the world. 
Singapore is an ethnological center, too, and 
that small island swinging off the tip of the 
Malay Peninsula holds a whole congress of 
nations—an exhibit of all the races and 
peoples and types of men in the world, com- 
pared with which the Midway Plaisance was a 
mere skeleton of a suggestion. The traveler, 
despite the overpowering, all-subduing influ- 
ence of the heat, has some thrills of excite- 
ment at the tropical pictures of the shore, 
and the congregation of varicolored human- 
ity grouped on the Singapore wharf, where 
Japanese, Chinese, Siamese, Malays, Java- 
nese, Burmese, Cingalese, Tamils, Sikhs, Par- 
sees, Lascars, Malabars, Malagasy, and sailor 
folk of all coasts, Hindus and heathens of 
every caste and persuasion, are grouped in 
a brilliant confusion of red, white, brown, 
and patterned drapery, of black, brown, and 
yellow skins; and behind them, in ghostly 
clothes, stand the pallid Europeans, who 


have brought the law, order, and system, the 
customs, habits, comforts, and luxuries, of civ- 
ilization to the tropics and the jungle. All 
these variegated heathens and picturesque 
unbelievers, these pagans and idolaters, Bud- 
dhists, Brahmans, Jews, Turks, sun- and fire- 
worshipers, devil-dancers, and what not, have 
come with the white man to toil for him 
under the equatorial sun, since the Malays 
are the great leisure class of the world, and 
will not work. The Malays will hardly live on 
the land, much less cultivate it or pay taxes, 
while they can float about in strange little 
hen-coops of house-boats, that fill the river 
and shores by thousands. Hence the Tamils 
have come from India to work, and the 
Chinese to do the small trading; and the 
Malay rests, or at most goes a-fishing, or sits 
by the canoe-loads of coral and sponges, 
balloon-fish, and strange sea treasures that 
are at the wharf. 

The Dutch mail-steamers to and from Java 
(Batavia) connect with the English mail- 
steamers at Singapore; a French line con- 
nects with the Messagerie’s ships running 
between Marseilles and Japan; and indepen- 
dent steamers, offering as much comfort, 
leave almost daily for Batavia. The five hun- 
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dred miles’ distance is covered in forty-eight 
or sixty hours, for a uniform fare of fifty 
Mexican dollars, or ninety Dutch gulden—an 
excessive and unusual charge for a voyage 
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able exchange of the far East to the gold 
standard of Holland dismays one at the 
start. The completion of railways across and 
to all parts of the island of Java, however, 
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A STREET 


of such length in that or any other region. 
The traveler is usually warned long before- 
hand that living and travel in the Nether- 
lands Indies is the most expensive in the 
world; and the change from the depreciated 
Mexican silver-dollar standard and the profit- 
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has greatly reduced tourist expenses, so that 
they are not now two or three times the 
average of similar expenses in India, China, 
and Japan. 

At Singapore, only two degrees above the 
equator, the sun pursues a monotony of ris- 
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ing and setting that ranges only from six 
minutes before to six minutes after six 
o'clock, morning and evening, the year 
round. Breakfasting by candle-light and 
starting in- darkness, there was all the 
beauty of the gray-and-rose dawn and the 
pale yellow rays of the early sun to be seen 
from the wet deck when our ship let go from 
the wharf and sailed out over a sea of gold. 
For the two days and two nights of the voy- 
age, with but six passengers on the large 
Blue Funnel steamer, we had the deck and 
the cabins, and indeed the equator and the 
Java Sea, to ourselves. The deck was fur- 
nished with the long chairs and hammocks of 
tropical life, but more tropical yet were the 
bunches of bananas hanging from the awning 
rail, that all might pick and eat at will; for 
this is the true region of plenty, where 
selected bananas cost one Mexican cent the 
dozen, and a whole bunch but five cents, and 
where actual living is far too cheap and 
simple to be called a science. 

The ship slipped out from the harbor 
through the glassy river of the Straits of 
Malacca, and on past points and shores that 
to me had never been anything but geo- 
graphic names. There was a magic stillness 
to air and sea; the calm was as of enchant- 
ment, and one felt as if in some hypnotic 
trance, with all nature chained in the same 
spell. The pale, pearly sky was reflected in 
smooth stretches of liquid pearly sea, with 
vaporous hills, soft green visions of land 
beyond. Everywhere in these regions the 
shallow water shows pale green above the 
sandy bottom, and the anchor can be dropped 
at will. All through the breathless day the 
ship coursed over this shimmering yellow and 
gray-green sea, with faint pictures of land, 
the very landscapes of mirage, drawn in 
vaporous tints on every side. We were 
threading a way through the Thousand 
Islands, the archipelago lying below the 
point of the Malay Peninsula, a region of 
unnamed, uncounted «summer isles of Eden,» 
chiefly known to history as the home of 
pirates. 

The high mountain-ridges of Sumatra 
barred the west for all the first equatorial 
day, the land of this « Java Major» sloping 
down and spreading out in great green plains 
and swamps on the fertile but unhealthy 
eastern coast. The large settlements and 
most of the cultivated land are on the west 
coast, where the hills rise steeply from the 
ocean, and sugar, tobacco, coffee, and cin- 
chona plantations succeed one another in 
successive levels. Padang on that coast is 
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a center of trade, more particularly of the 
coffee-trade, which now has more impor- 
tance on Sumatra than on Java. There are 
no government plantations on Sumatra, and 
private owners have brought immense areas 
under cultivation, purchasing or leasing 
the lands direct from native chiefs. When 
the British returned Java after the Napoleon 
scare was over, they retained Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and sovereign rights over 
Sumatra, relinquishing this latter suzerainty 
in 1872, in exchange for Holland’s imaginary 
rights in Ashantee and the Gold Coast of 
Africa. The Dutch then attempted to reduce 
the native population of Sumatra to the same 
estate as the more pliant people of Java; but 
the wild mountaineers, of the north, or Achin, 
end of the island in particular, warned by 
the sad fate of the Javanese, had no inten- 
tion of being conquered and enslaved, of giv- 
ing their labor and the fruit of their lands 
to the strangers from Europe’s cold swamps. 
The Achin war has continued since 1872, with 
little result save a general loss of Dutch 
prestige in the East, an immense expendi- 
ture of Dutch gulden, causing a deficit in the 
colonial budget every year; a fearful mor- 
tality among Dutch troops, and the final 
abandonment, in this decade of trade de- 
pression, of the aggressive policy. Dutch 
commanders are well satisfied to hold their 
chain of forts along the western hills, and 
to punish the Achinese in a small way by 
blockading them from their supplies of 
opium, tobacco, and spirits. In one four 
years of active campaigning the Achin war 
cost seventy million gulden, and seventy out 
of every hundred Dutch soldiers succumbed 
tothe climate before going intoan encounter. 
The Achinese merely retired to their swamps 
and jungles and waited, and the climate did 
the rest. One’s sympathy goes naturally with 
the brave, liberty-loving Achinese; and in 
view of their unconquerable spirit, Great 
Britain did not lose so much as it seemed 
when she let go unconquerable Sumatra. 
British tourists are saddened when they see 
what their ministers let slip with Java, for 
with that island and Sumatra all Asia’s 
southern shore-line, and virtually the far 
East, would have been England’s own. Geo- 
logically this whole Malay Archipelago was 
one with the Malay Peninsula, and although 
so recently made, is still subject to earth- 
quake change, as shown in the terrible erup- 
tion of the island of Krakatoa in the narrow 
Sunda Strait, west of Java, in August, 1883. 
Native traditions tell that anciently Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, and Sumbawa were one island, and 
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«when three thousand rainy seasons shall 
have passed away they will be reunited »; but 
Alfred Russell Wallace denies it, and proves 
that Java was the first to drop away from the 
Asiatic mainland and become an island. 

While the sun rode high in the cloudless 
white zenith above our ship the whole world 
seemed aswoon. Hills and islands swam and 
wavered in the heat and mists, and the glare 
and silence were terrible and oppressive. One 
could not shake off the sensation of mystery 
and unreality, of sailing into some unknown, 
eerie, other world. Every voice was subdued, 
and the beat of the engines was scarcely felt 
in that glassy calm, and the stillness of the 
ship gave a strange sensation, as of a magic 
spell. It was not so very hot,—only 86° by 
the thermometer, —but the least exertion to 
cross the deck, to lift a book, to pull a 
banana, left one limp and exhausted, with 
cheeks burning and the breath coming 
faster, that insidious, deceptive heat of the 
tropics declaring itself— that steaming, wilt- 
ing quality in the sun of Asia that so soon 
makes jelly of the white man’s brain, and 
in no way compares with the scorching, dry 
96° in the shade of a North American hot- 
wave summer day. 

At five o’clock, while afternoon tea and 
bananas were being served on deck, we 
crossed the line—that imaginary parting of 
the world, the invisible thread of the uni- 
verse, the beginning and the end of all lati- 
tude — latitude 0°, longitude 103° east, the 
sextant told. The position was geographically 
exciting. We were literally «down South,» 
and might now speak disrespectfully of the 
equator if we wished. A breeze sprang up as 
soon as we crossed the line, and all that even- 
ing and through the night the air of the 
Southern Hemisphere was appreciably cooler. 
The ship went slowly, and loitered along in 
order to enter the Banka Straits by daylight; 
and at sunrise we were in a smooth river of 
pearl, with the green Sumatra shores close 
on one hand, and the heights of Banka’s isl- 
and of tin on the other. A ship under full sail 
swept out to meet us, and four more barks 
under swelling canvas passed by in that nar- 
row strait, the rocks and reefs of which are 
fully attested by the line of wrecksand sunken 
masts down its length. The harbor of Mun- 
tuk, whence there is a direct railway to the 
tin-mines, was busy with shipping, and the 
white walls and red roofs of the town showed 
prettily against the green. 

The open Java Sea was as still and glassy 
as the straits had been, and for another 
breathless, cloudless day the ship’s engines 
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beat almost inaudibly as we went southward 
through an enchanted silence. When the 
heat and glare of light from the midday sun 
so directly overhead drove us to the cabin, 
where swinging punkas gave air, we had ad- 
ditional suggestion of the tropics when a 
passenger from Macassar, returning from 
Penang and Malacca, showed us fifty freshly 
cured specimens of birds the gorgeous plum- 
age of which repeated the most brilliant and 
dazzling tints of the rainbow, the flower- 
garden, and the jewel-case, and left us bereft 
of adjectives and exclamations. Here we 
found another passenger, who spoke Dutch 
and looked the Hollander by every sign, but 
who quickly claimed citizenship with us as a 
naturalized voter of the great republic. He 
asked if we lived in Java, and when we had 
answered that we were going to Java en 
touriste, «merely travelers,» he established 
comradeship by saying, «I am a traveling 
man myself— New York Life.» This natural- 
ized onesaid quite naturally, «We Dutchmen» 
and «our queen »— Americanisms with a loyal 
Holland ring. 

In the earliest niorning a clean white light- 
house on an islet was seen ahead, and as the 
sun rose, bluish mountains came up from the 
sea, grew in height, and outlined themselves, 
detached volcanic peaks of most lovely lines, 
against the purest pale-blue sky; soft clouds 
floated up and clung to the summits; the blue 
and green at the water’s edge resolved 
themselves into groves and lines of palms; 
and over sea and sky and the wonderland 
before us was all the dewy freshness of dawn 
in Eden. 

It was more workaday and prosaic when 
the ship, steaming in between long break- 
waters, made fast to the stone quays of 
Tandjon Priok, facing a long line of cor- 
rugated-iron warehouses, behind which was 
the railway connecting the port with the city 
of Batavia. The silting up of the shallow 
Batavia harbor obliged commerce to remove 
to this deep bay, six miles farther east, 
and the colonials have made it a model har- 
bor. The customs officers at Tandjon Priok 
were courteous and lenient, passing our 
tourist luggage with the briefest formal- 
ity, and kindly explaining how our steamer- 
chairs could be stored in the railway rooms 
until our return to port. It is but nine miles 
from the Tandjon Priok wharf to the main 
station in the heart of the original city of 
Batavia—a stretch of swampy ground dotted 
and lined with palm-groves and banana- 
patches, with tiny woven baskets of houses 
perched on stilts clustered at the foot of tall 
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cocoa-trees that are the staff and source of 
life and of every economical blessing of na- 
tive existence. We leaped excitedly from one 
side of the little car to the other to see each 
more and more tropical picture: groups of 
bare brown children frolicking in the road, 
and mothers with babies astride of their hips, 
or swinging comfortably in a scarf knotted 
across one shoulder, and every-day life going 
on under the palms most naturally, although 
to our eyes it was so strange and theatrical. 
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iron of the East,» dates from 1621, when the 
Dutch removed from Bantam, where quarrels 
between Portuguese, Javanese, and the East 
India Company had been disturbing to trade 
for fifteen years, and built Fort Jacatra at 
the mouth of a river off which a cluster of 
islands sheltered a fine harbor. Its position 
in the midst of swamps was unhealthy, and 
the mortality was so appalling as to seem in- 
credible. Dutch records tell of eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers and sailors dying in the 
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SKETCH MAP OF SINGAPORE AND JAVA. 


At the railway-station we met the sadoe 
(dos-a-dos), a two-wheeled cart which is the 
common vehicle of hire of the country, and 
is drawn by a tiny Timor or Sandalwood pony, 
with sometimes a second pony attached out- 
side of the shafts. 

No Europeans live at Tandjon Prick, nor 
in the old city of Batavia, which from the 
frightful mortality during two centuries was 
known as « the graveyard of Europeans.» The 
banks and business houses, the Chinese and 
Arab quarters, are in the «old town»; but 
Europeans desert that quarter before sun- 
down, and betake themselves to the «new 
town» suburbs, where every house is in a 
park of its own, and the avenues are broad 
and straight, and all the distances are mag- 
nificent. The city of Batavia, literally «fair 
meadows,» grandiloquently «the queen of the 
East,» and without exaggeration «the grid- 


government hospital between 1714 and 1776, 
and that more than one million people died 
within the city walls between 1730 and 1752, 
the place at no time claiming over forty 
thousand inhabitants all told. The people 
were long in learning that those who went 
away to the higher suburbs to sleep, and who 
built houses of the most open construction, 
to admit of the fullest sweep of air, were 
free from the fever of the walled town sur- 
rounded by swamps, cut by stagnant canals, 
and facing a harbor the mud banks of which 
were exposed at low tide. The city walls were 
destroyed in this century, the quaint old, 
air-tight Dutch buildings were torn down, 
and streets were widened; and there is now 
a great outspread town of red-roofed, white- 
washed houses, with no special features or 
picturesqueness to make.its street-scenes 
either distinctively Dutch or tropical. Mod- 














ern Batavia has one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, less than a tenth of whom are Europ- 
eans. While the last-century Stadhuis might 
have been brought from Holland entire, a 
steam tramway starts from its door and 
thence shrieks its way to the farthest suburb, 
the telephone hellos from center to suburb, 
and modern inventions make tropical living 
possible. 

The Dutch do not welcome tourists, or 
encourage one to visit their paradise of the 
Indies. Too many travelers have come, seen, 
and gone away to tell disagreeable truths 
about Dutch methods and rule; to expose the 
source and means of the profitable returns 
of twenty million dollars and more for each 
of so many years of the last and the preced- 
ing century —all from islands the whole area 
of which only equals that of the State of New 
York. Although the tyrannic rule and the 
«culture system,» or forced labor, are things 
of the dark past, the Dutch brain is slow and 
suspicious, and the idea being fixed fast that 
no stranger comes to Java on kindly or hos- 
pitable errands, the colonial authorities must 
know within twenty-four hours why one vis- 
its the Indies. They demand one’s name, 
age, religion, nationality, place of nativity, 
and occupation, the name of the ship that 
brought the suspect to Java, and the name 
of its captain—a dim threat lurking in this 
latter query of holding the unlucky mariner 
responsible should his importation prove 
an expense or embarrassment to the island. 
Still another permit—a Toetlakings-Kaart, or 
« admission ticket» — must be obtained if one 
wishes to travel farther than Buitenzorg, 
the cooler capital, forty miles away in the 
hills. The tourist pure and simple, the sight- 
seer and pleasure traveler, is not yet quite 
comprehended, and his passports usually ac- 
credit him as traveling in the interior for 
«scientific purposes.» Guides or efficient 
couriers in the real sense do not exist. The 
English-speaking servant is rare and delu- 
sive, yet a necessity unless one speaks Dutch 
or Low Malay. Of all the countries one may 
ever travel in, none equals Java in the diffi- 
culty of being understood, and it is a ques- 
tion, too, whether the Malays who do not 
know any English are harder to get along 
with than the Dutch who know a little. 
Thirty years ago Alfred Russell Wallace in- 
veighed against the unnecessary discomforts, 
annoyances, and expense of travel in Java, 
and every tourist since has repeated his 
plaint. The philippics of returned travelers 
furnish steady amusement for Singapore 
residents, and none bring back the same 
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enthusiasm that embarked with them. It is 
not the Java of the Javanese that these re- 
turned ones berate so vehemently, but the 
Netherlands India, and the state created and 
brought about by the merciless, cold-blooded, 
rapacious Hollanders who came _ half-way 
round the world and down to the equator, 
nine thousand miles away from their homes, 
to acquire an empire and enslave a race, and 
who impose their hampering customs and 
restrictions upon even alien visitors. Java 
undoubtedly is «the very finest and most in- 
teresting tropical island in the world,» and 
the Javanese the most gentle, attractive, and 
innately refined people of the East, after the 
Japanese; but the Dutch in Java beat the 
Dutch in Europe ten points to one, and there 
is nothing so surprising and amazing, in 
all man’s proper study of mankind, as the 
equatorial Hollander transplanted from the 
cold fens of Europe; nor is anything so 
strange as the effect of a high temperature 
on Low-Countrytemperament. The most rigid, 
conventional, narrow, thrifty, prudish, and 
Protestant people in Europe bloom out in the 
forcing-house of the tropics into strange 
laxity, and one does not know the Hollanders 
until one sees them in this «summer land of 
the world,» whither they threatened to emi- 
grate in a body during the time of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

When one has driven about the old town 
and seen its crowded bazaars and streets, and 
has followed the lines of bricked canals, 
where small natives splash and swim, women 
beat the family linen, and men go to and fro in 
tiny boats, all in strange travesty of the solemn 
canals of the old country, he comes to the 
broader avenues of the new town, lined with 
tall tamarind- and waringen-trees, a species 
of Ficus, with plumes of palms, and pyramids 
of blazing Madagascar flame-trees in blossom. 
He is driven into the long garden-court of the 
Hotel Nederlanden, and there has presented 
a spectacle of social life and customs that 
nothing in all travel can equal for distinct 
shock and sensation. We had seen some 
queer things in the streets,—women lolling 
barefooted and in startling dishabille in 
splendid equipages, — but concluded them to 
be servants or half-castes; but there in the 
hotel was an undress parade that beggars 
description, and was as astounding on the 
last as on the first day in the country. 
Woman’s vanity and man’s conventional 
ideas evidently wilt at the line, and no for- 
malities pass the equator, when distinguished 
citizens and officials can roam and lounge 
about hotel courts in pajamas and bath slip- 




















pers, and bare-ankled women, clad only in the 
native sarong, or skirt, and a white dressing- 
jacket, go unconcernedly about their affairs 
in streets and public places until afternoon. 
It is a dishabille beyond all burlesque pan- 
tomime, and only shipwreck on a desert 
island would seem sufficient excuse for 
women being seen in such an ungraceful, 
unbecoming attire—an undress that reveals 
every defect, while concealing beauty, that 
no loveliness can overcome, and that has 
neither color nor grace nor picturesqueness 
to recommend it in itself. 

The hotel is a series of one-storied build- 
ings surrounding the four sides of a garden 
court, the projecting eaves giving a continu- 
ous covered gallery that is the general cor- 
ridor. The bedrooms open directly upon this 
broad gallery, and the space in front of each 
room, furnished with lounging-chairs, table, 
and reading-lamp, is the sitting-room of each 
occupant by day. There is never any jeal- 
ous hiding behind curtains or screens. The 
whole hotel register is in evidence, sitting or 
spread in reclining-chairs. Men in pajamas 
thrust their bare feet out bravely, puffing 
clouds of rank Sumatra tobacco as they 
stared at the new arrivals; women rocked 
and stared as if we were the unusual spec- 
tacle, and not they; and children sprawled on 
the cement flooring, wearing only the most 
intimate undergarments of civilized children. 
One turned his eyes from one undressed fam- 
ily group only to encounter some more sur- 
prising dishabille; and meanwhile servants 
were hanging whole mildewed wardrobes on 
clothes-lines along this open hotel corridor, 
while others were ironing their employers’ 
garments on this communal porch. 

Wewere sure that we had gone to the wrong 
hotel; but the Nederlanden was vouched for 
as the best, and when the bell sounded, over 
one hundred guests poured into the vaulted 
dining-room, and were seated at the one long 
table. The men wore proper coats and clothes 
at this midday riz tavel (rice table), but the 
women and children came as they were— 
sans géne. 

The Batavian day begins with coffee and 
toast, eggs and fruit, at any time between 
six and nine o’clock, and the affairs of the 
day are despatched before noon, when that 
sacred, solemn, solid feeding function, the 
riz tavel, assembles all in shady, spacious 
dining-rooms, free from the creaking and 
flapping of the punka, so prominent every- 
where else in the East. Rice is the staple of 
the midday meal, and one is expected to fill 
the soup-plate before him with boiled rice, 
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and on that heap as much as he may select 
from eight or ten dishes, a tray of curry 
condiments being passed with this great 
first course. Bits of fish, duck, chicken, 
beef, bird, omelet, and onions rose upon my 
neighbors’ plates, and spoonfuls of a thin 
curried mixture were poured over the rice, 
before the conventional chutneys, spices, 
cocoanut, peppers, and almond went to the 
conglomerate mountain resting upon the 
«rice table» below. Beefsteak, a salad, and 
then fruit and coffee, brought the midday 
meal to a close. Squeamish folk and unsea- 
soned tourists complain of loss of appetite 
at these hotel riz tavels; but we forgot all 
that had gone before when the feast was 
closed with the mangosteen—nature’s final 
and most perfect effort in fruit creation. 

After the riz tavel every one slumbers—as 
one naturally mustafter such a very «square» 
meal—until four o’clock, when a bath and 
tea refresh the tropic soul, the world dresses 
in the full costume of civilization, and the 
slatternly women of the earlier hours go 
forth in the latest finery of good fortune, 
twenty-six days from Amsterdam, for the 
afternoon driving and visiting, that con- 
tinue to the nine-o’clock dinner-hour. Bata- 
vian fashion does not take its airing in the 
jerky sadoe, but in roomy «vis-a-vis,» or 
barouches, and comfortable «milords,» or 
giant victorias, that, being built to Dutch 
measures, comfortably accommodate three 
ordinary people to each seat, and are drawn 
by gigantic Australian horses, or « Walers» 
(horses from New South Wales), to match 
the turnouts of Brobdingnag. 

Society is naturally narrow, provincial, 
colonial, conservative, and insular, even to 
a degree beyond that known in Holland. The 
governor-general, chosen from the resident 
Dutch, and whose salary is twice that of the 
President of the United States, lives in a 
palace at Buitenzorg, forty miles away in the 
hills, with a second palace higher up in the 
mountains, and comes to Batavia only on 
state occasions. This ruler of twenty-four 
million souls has a standing army of thirty 
thousand men, more than half of whom are 
natives, but only Europeans hold officers’ 
commissions. The island is divided into fif- 
teen provinces or residencies, a resident, or 
local governor, ruling, or, as «elder brother,» 
effectually directing the few provinces osten- 
sibly ruled by native princes. All these resi- 
dents are answerable to a secretary of the 
colony, appointed by the sovereign at The 
Hague, and much of executive detail has to 
be submitted to the home government for ap- 
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proval. Naturally there is much friction be- 
tween all these functionaries, and etiquette 
is punctilious to a degree. A formal court 
surrounds the governor-general, and is re- 
peated in miniature at every residency. The 
pensioned native sovereigns, princes, and 
regents maintain all the forms, etiquette, 
and barbaric splendor of their old court life, 
elaborated by European customs. The Dutch 
officials condescend equally to the rich plant- 
ers and to the native princes. The planters 
hate and deride the officials; the natives hate 
the Dutch of either class, and despise their 
own princes who are subservient to the 
Dutch; and the wars and jealousies of rank 
and race and caste, of white and brown, of 
native and imported folk, flourish with tropi- 
cal luxuriance. 

Batavian life differs considerably from 
that in British India and all the rest of 
Asia, where the British-built and convention- 
ally ordered places support the same formal 
order of England unchanged, save for a few 
luxuries and concessions incident to the 
climate. The Dutchman does not waste his 
perspiration on tennis or golf or cricket, or 
on any outdoor pastime more exciting than 
horse-racing. He does not make well-ordered 
and expensive dinners his one chosen form of 
hospitality. He dines late and dines elabo- 
rately, but the more usual form of entertain- 
ment in Batavia is the evening reception or 
musicale, for which the spacious houses, 
with their great white porticos, are well 
adapted. Batavian residents have each a 
paradise park around their dwellings, and 
the white houses of classic architecture, 
bowered in magnificent trees and palms, 
shrubs and vines and blooming plants, are 
most attractive by day. At night, when the 
great portico, which is drawing-room and 
living-room, and as often dining-room, is 
illuminated by many lamps, each lovely villa 
glows like a fairyland in its dark setting. If 
the portico lamps are not lighted, it is a sign 
of «not at home,» and mynheer and his fam- 
ily may sit in undress at their ease. There 
are weekly concerts at the Harmonie and 
Yoncordia clubs, where the groups around 
iron tables might have been summoned by 
a magician from some Continental garden. 
There are such clubs in every town on the 
island, and they furnish society its center and 
common meeting-place. In these tropical gar- 
dens one sees fine gowns and magnificent jew- 
els; ladies wear the heavy silks and velvets 
of an Amsterdam winter and men dance in 
black coats and broadcloth uniforms. Society 
is brilliant, formal, and by lamp-light impres- 
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sive; but when by daylight one meets the 
same fair beauties and bejeweled matrons 
stockingless, in sarongs and flapping slippers, 
the disillusionment is complete. 

The show-places of Batavia are easily seen 
in a day: the old town hall, the Stadkirche, 
the lighthouse, the old warehouse, and the 
walled gate of Peter Elberfeld’s house, with 
the spiked skull of that half-caste rebel 
against Dutch rule pointing a more awful 
reminder than the inscription, in several lan- 
guages, to his «horrid memory.» The pride 
of the city, and the most creditable thing on 
the island, is the Museum of the Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, known suffi- 
ciently to the world of science and letters as 
«the Batavian Society,» of which Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles was the first great inspirer and 
exploiter. In his time were undertaken the 
excavations of the old Hindu temples and the 
archeological work which the Dutch govern- 
ment and the Batavian Society have since car- 
ried on, and which have helped place that as- 
sociation among the foremost learned soci- 
eties of the world. The museum is housed ina 
beautiful building resembling a Greek temple, 
the white walls of which are shaded by mag- 
nificent trees. It faces the broad Koenig’s 
Plein, the largest parade-ground in the world, 
the Batavians say. The halls, surrounding a 
central court, shelter a complete and wonder- 
ful exhibit of Javanese antiquities and art 
works, of arms, weapons, implements, orna- 
ments, costumes, masks, basketry, textiles, 
musical instruments, models of boats and 
houses, silverand metal-work, and all the in- 
dustries of these gifted people. Itis a place 
of absorbing interest; but with no labels and 
no key, except the native janitor’s pantomime, 
one’s visit is often filled with exasperation. 

The Tjina, or China, and the Arab kam- 
pongs, or villages, are show-places to the 
stranger in the curious features of life and 
civic government they present. Each of 
these foreign kampongs is under the charge 
of a captain or commander, whom the Dutch 
authorities hold responsible for the order 
and peace of his compatriots, since they do 
not allow so-called « European freedom» to 
these yellow colonials. Great wealth abides in 
both these alien quarters, the leaders of which 
have been there for generations, and have 
absorbed all retail trade, and as commission 
merchants, money-lenders, and middlemen 
have garnered great profits and earned the 
hatred of Dutch and Javanese alike. The 
lean and hook-nosed followers of the prophet 
conquered the island in the fifteenth century, 
and have built their messigits, or mosques, In 
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every province. The Batavian messigit is a 
cool little blue-and-white-tiled building, with 
arowof inlaid wooden clogs and loose leather 
shoes at the door, and turbaned heads with- 
in bow before the mihrab that points west to- 
ward Mecca. Since the Mohammedan con- 
quest of 1475, the Javanese are Mohammedan 
if anything; but they take their religion eas- 
ily, and are so lukewarm in the faith of the 
fire and sword that they would easily relapse 
to their former mild Brahmanism if Islam’s 
power were broken. The Dutch have al- 
ways prohibited the pilgrimages to Mecca, 
since those returning with the green turban 
were viewed with reverence, and accredited 
with supernatural powers that made their in- 
fluence a menace to Dutch rule. Arab priests 
have always been enemies of the government 
and foremost in inciting the people to rebel- 
lion against Dutch and native rulers; but no 
evangelical work seems to have been done 
by Christian missionaries to counteract Mo- 
hammedanism, save at the town of Depok, 
near Batavia. 

In all the banks and business houses is 
found the lean-fingered Chinese comprador, 
or accountant, and the rattling buttons of his 
abacus, or counting-board, play the inevita- 
ble accompaniment to financial transac- 
tions, as everywhere else east of Colombo. 
The two hundred and fifty thousand Chinese 
in Dutch India present a curious study in 
the possibilities of their race. Under the 
strong, tyrannical rule of the Dutch they 
thrive, show ambition to adopt Western 
ways, and approach more nearly to Euro- 
pean standards than one could believe pos- 
sible. Chinese conservatism yields first in 
costume and social manners; the pigtail 
shrinks to a mere symbolic wisp, and the 
well-to-do Batavian Chinaman dresses fault- 
lessly after the London model, wears spotless 
duck coat and trousers, patent-leather shoes, 
and, in top hat or derby, sits complacent 
in a handsome victoria drawn by imported 
horses, with liveried Javanese on the box. 
One meets correctly gotten-up equestrians 
trotting around Waterloo Plein or the alleys 
of Buitenzorg, followed by an obsequious 
groom, the thin remnant of the Manchu 
queue slipped inside the coat being the only 
thing to suggest Chinese origin. The rich 
Chinese live in beautiful villas, in gorgeously 
decorated houses built on ideal tropical lines; 
and although having no political or social 
recognition in the land, entertain no inten- 
tion of returning to China. They load their 
Wives with diamonds and jewels, and spend 
liberally for the education of their children. 


The Dutch tax, judge, punish, and hold them 
in the same regard as the natives, with whom 
they have intermarried for three centuries, 
until there is a large mixed class in every 
part of the island. The native hatred of the 
Chinese is an inheritance of those past cen- 
turies when the Dutch farmed out the reve- 
nues to the Chinese, who, being assigned so 
many thousand acres of rice-land, and the 
forced labor of the people on them, gradually 
extended their boundaries, and by increas- 
ing exactions and secret levies oppressed 
the people with a tyranny and rapacity 
the Dutch could not approach. In time the 
Chinese fomented insurrection against the 
Dutch and the native princes, until they 
were restrained from all monopolies and 
revenue-farming, and restricted to their 
present humble political state. The Dutch 
vent their dislike by an unmerciful taxation. 
The Chinese are mulcted on landing and 
leaving, for birth and death, for every busi- 
ness venture and privilege; yet they prosper 
and remain, and these « Paranaks» in a few 
more generations may attain the social and 
political equality they seek. It all proves 
that under a strong, tyrannical government 
the Chinese make good citizens, and can 
easily put away the notions and supersti- 
tions that in China itself hold millions in the 
bondage of a long-dead past. The recent 
exposure of Chinese forgeries of Java bank- 
notes to the value of three million pounds 
sterling have put the captains of Batavia and 
Samarang kampongs in prison, and have led 
to wholesale arrests of rich Chinese through- 
out the island. 

Native life swarms in this land of the betel 
and the banana, where there seems to be more 
of inherent dream and calm than in other 
lands of the lotus. The Javanese are the finest 
flowers of the Malay race— a people possessed 
of a civilization, arts, and literature in that 
golden period beforethe Mohammedan andthe 
European conquests. They have gentle voices, 
gentle manners, fine and expressive features, 
and are the one people of Asia besides the 
Japanese who have real charm and attraction 
for the alien. They are more winning, too, by 
contrast, after one has met the harsh, un- 
lovely, and unwashed people of China, or the 
equally unwashed, cringing Hindu. They are 
a little people, and one feels the same indul- 
gent, protective sense as toward the Japa- 
nese. Their language is soft and musical— 
«the Italian of the tropics»; their ideas are 
poetic, and their love of flowers and per- 
fumes, of music and the dance, of heroic 
plays and of every emotional form of art, 
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proves them as innately esthetic as their dis- 
tant cousins, the Japanese, in whom there is 
so large an admixture of Malay stock. Their 
reverence for rank and age, and their elabo- 
rate etiquette and punctilious courtesy to one 
another, are as marked in the common people 
as among the Japanese; but their abject, 
crouching humility before their Dutch em- 
ployers, and the brutality of the latter to 
them, are subjects for sadder thinking, and 
something to make the blood boil. 

These friendly little barefoot people are 
of endless interest, and their daily markets 
are panoramas of life and color that one 
longs to transplant entire. Life is so sim- 
ple and primitive, too, in the sunshine and 
warmth of the tropics. A bunch of ba- 
nanas, a basket of steamed rice, and a leaf 
full of betel preparations, comprise the ne- 
cessities and luxuries of daily living. With 
the rice may go many peppers and curried 
messes of ground cocoanut, which one sees 
made and offered for sale in small dabs laid 
on bits of banana-leaf, the wrapping-paper 
of the tropics. Pinned with a cactus thorn, 
a bit of leaf makes a primitive bowl or cup, 
and a slip of it serves asa sylvan spoon. All 
classes chew the betel- or areca-nut, bits of 
which, wrapped in betel-leaf with lime, fur- 
nish cheer and stimulant, dye the mouth, 
and keep the lips streaming with crimson 
juice. In China, across the peninsula, and 
throughout India, men and women have equal 
delight in this peppery stimulant. The Java- 
nese lays his quid of betel tobacco between 
the lower lip and the teeth, and so great seems 
to be the solace and comfort of it that doz- 
ing venders and peddlers will barely turn 
an eye and grunt responses to one’s eager 
« Brapa?» (« How much?») 

Peddlers bring to one’s doorway fine Ban- 
tam basketry and bales of the native cotton 
cloth, or battek, patterned in curious designs 
that have been in use from time out of mind. 
These native art fabrics are also sold at the 
daily markets, and one soon recognizes the 
conventional designs, and distinguishes the 
qualities and merits of these hand-patterned 
cottons that constitute the native dress. The 
sarong, worn by men and women alike, is 
a strip of cotton, two yards long and one 
yard deep, which is drawn tightly around 
the hip, the fullness gathered in front and 
by an adroit twist made so firm that a belt 
is not necessary to native wearers. The 
sarong has always one formal panel design, 
which is worn at the front or one side, and 
the rest of the surface is covered with the 
intricate ornaments in which native fancy 
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runs riot. There are geometrical and line 
combinations, in which appear the swastika 
and the curious latticings of Central Asia; 
other freer ones as bold and natural as any- 
thing Japanese; and others where the palm- 
leaves and quaint animal forms of India and 
Persia attest the other art influences that 
have swept over these refined, adaptive, as- 
similative people. One favorite serpentine 
pattern running in diagonal lines did not 
need explanation in this land of gigantic 
worms and writhing crawlers; nor that other 
pattern where centipeds and insect forms 
cover the ground; nor that where the fronds 
of cocoa-palm wave, and the strange shapes 
of mangos, jacks, and breadfruit are inter- 
woven. The deer and the tapir and the «hunt- 
ing-scene» patterns are reserved for native 
royalty’s exclusive wear. The sarong’s value 
depends upon the fineness of the drawing, the 
elaboration of the design, and the number of 
colors employed; and, beginning as low as 
one dollar, these brilliant cottons, or hand- 
painted calico sarongs, increase in price to 
even twenty or thirty dollars. The Dutch 
ladies vie with one another in their sarongs 
as much as do the native women, and their 
dishabille dress of the early hours has not 
always economy to recommend it. The battek 
also appears in the slandang, or long shoul- 
der-scarf, which used to match the sarong 
and complete the native costume when 
passed under the arms and crossed at the 
back, thus covering the body from the arm- 
pits to the waist. It is still worn knotted 
over the mother’s shoulder as a sling or ham- 
mock for a little one; but Dutch fashion 
has imposed the same narrow, tight-sleeved 
kabaia, or jacket, that Dutch women wear 
with the sarong. The kam kapala, a square 
handkerchief tied around men’s heads as a 
variant of the turban, is of the same figured 
battek, and with the slandang often exhibits 
charming color combinations and intricate 
Persian designs. When one conquers his pre}- 
udices and associated ideas enough to pay 
seemingly fancy prices for these examples 
of free-hand calico-printing, the taste grows, 
and he soon shares the native longing for a 
sarong of every standard and novel design. 
One’s most earnest desire, in the scorch 
of Batavian noondays and stifling Batavian 
nights, is to seek refuge in «the hills »—in 
the dark-green groves and forests of the 
Blue Mountains, which are ranged with such 
admirable effect as background when one 
steams in from the JavaSea. At Buitenzorg, 
only forty miles away and seven hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea, heat-worn people find 
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floored building the airy halls and waiting- and 
refreshment-rooms of which are repeated on 
almostas splendid ascaleatall the large towns 
of the island, was enlivened with groups of 
military officers, whose heavy broadcloth uni- 
forms, trailing sabers, and clanking spurs 
transported us back from the tropics to some 
chilly European railway-station, and pre- 
sented the extreme contrast of colonial life. 
The train came panting up from Tandjong 
Priok, and during the hour-and-a-half’s ride 
from Batavia to Buitenzorg gave us an epit- 
ome of tropical landscapes as it ran between 
a double panorama of beauty. Everywhere 
the soil was a deep, intense red, as if the 
heat of the sun and the internal fires of this 
volcanic belt had warmed the fruitful earth 
to this glowing color, which contrasted so 
strongly with the complemental green of 
grain and the groves of palms and cacao- 
trees. The level rice-fields were being plowed, 
worked, flooded, planted, weeded, and har- 
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refuge in an entirely different climate, an 
atmosphere of bracing clearnesstempered 
to moderate summer warmth. Buitenzorg 
(«without care»), the Dutch Sans Souci, 
has been a general refuge and sanitarium 
for Europeans, the real seat of govern- 
ment, and the home of the governor-gen- 
eral formorethanacentury. Itisthe pride 
and show-place of Java, the great center 
of its social life, leisure interests, and 
attractions. The higher officials and many 
Batavian merchants and bankers have 
homes at Buitenzorg, and residents from 
other parts of the island make it their 
place of recreation and holiday trips. 
Undressed Batavia was just rousing 
from its afternoon nap, and the hotel court 
was surrounded with barefoot guests in 
battek pajamas and scant sarongs, a sock- 
less, collarless, unblushing company, that 
yawned and stared as we drove away, re- 
joicing to leave this Sans Géne for Sans 
Souci. The Weltevreden Station, on the een SEO 
vast Koenig’s Plein, a spacious stone- TROPICAL FRUITS. 
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PAINTING 


vested side by side, the several crops of the 
year going on continuously, with seemingly 
no regard to seasons. Nude little boys, astride 
of smooth gray water-buffaloes, posed statu- 
esquely while those leisurely animals browsed 
afield; and no pastoral pictures of Java re- 
main clearer in memory than those of patient 
little brown children sitting half days and 
whole days on buffalo-back, to brush flies and 
guide the stupid-looking creatures to more 
luscious bits of herbage. Men and women 
were wading knee-deep in paddy-field muck, 
transplanting the green rice-shoots from the 
seed-beds, and picturesque harvest groups 
posed in tableaux, as the train shrieked by. 
Children rolled at play before the gabled bas- 
kets of houses clustered in toy villages be- 
neath the inevitable cocoa-palms and bananas, 
the combination of those two useful trees be- 
ing the certain sign of a kampong when the 
braided-bamboo houses are invisible. 

At Depok there was a halt to pass the down- 
train, and the natives of this one Christian 
village and mission-station, the headquarters 
of evangelical work in Java, flocked upon the 
platform with a prize horticultural display of 
all the fruits of the season for sale. The rec- 
ord of mission work in Java is a short one, 
as after casting out the Portuguese mission- 
aries the Dutch forbade any others to enter, 
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and Spanish rule in Holland had perhaps 
taught them not to try to impose a strange 
religion on a people. All mission work was 
prohibited and discouraged until very lately, 
the government being content to let the na- 
tives enjoy their mild Mohammedanism, and 
taking no steps even to educate the Javanese. 
Our Mohammedan servant spoke indifferently 
of mission efforts at Depok, with no scorn, no 
contempt, and apparently no hostility to the 
European faith. . 

Once above the general level of low-lying 
rice-lands, cacao-plantations succeeded one 
another for miles; the small trees hung full 
of fat pods, just ripening into reddish brown 
and crimson. The air was noticeably cooler 
in the hills, and as the shadows lengthened 
the near green mountains began to tower in 
shapes of lazuli mist, and a sky of soft, sur- 
passing splendor made ready for its sunset 
pageant. When we left the train we were 
whirled through the twilight of great avenues 
of trees to the hotel, and given rooms the 
veranda of which overhung a strangely rus- 
tling, shadowy abyss, where we could just dis- 
cern a silver line of river leading to the pale- 
yellow west, with the mountain mass of Salak 
cut in gigantic purple silhouette. 

The ordinary bedroom of a Java hotel, 
with latticed doors and windows, contains 
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one or two beds, each seven feet square, hung 
with starched muslin curtains that effectu- 
ally exclude air as well as lizards or winged 
things. The bedding, as at Singapore, con- 
sists of a hard mattress with a sheet drawn 
over it, a pair of hard pillows, and a long 
bolster laid down the middle as a cooling or 
dividing line. Blankets or other coverings 
are unneeded and unknown, but it takes one 
a little time to become acclimated to that 
order in the penetrating dampness of the 
dewy and reeking hours before dawn. If one 
makes protest enough a thin blanket will be 
brought, but so camphorated and mildew- 
scented as to be unsupportable. Pillows are 
not stuffed with feathers, but with the cooler, 
dry, elastic down of the straight-armed cot- 
ton-tree, which one sees growing everywhere 
along the highways, its rigid, right-angled 
branches inviting their use as the regulation 
telegraph-pole. The floors are made of a 
smooth, hard cement, which harbors no in- 
sects, and can be kept clean and cool. Pieces 
of coarse ratan me‘ting are the only floor- 
coverings used, and give an agreeable con- 
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trast to the dirty felts, dhurries, and carpets, 
the patches of wool and cotton and matting, 
spread over the earth or wooden floors of the 
unspeakable hotels of British India. Yet the 
Javanese hotels are disappointing to those 
who know the solid comforts and immaculate 
order of certain favorite hostelries of The 
Hague and Amsterdam. Everything is done 
to secure a free circulation of air, as a room 
that is closed for a day gets a steamy, mil- 
dewed atmosphere, and if closed for three 
days blooms with green mold over every inch 
of its walls and floors. The section of portico 
outside each room at Buitenzorg was de- 
cently screened off to serve as a private 
sitting-room for each guest or family in 
the hours of startling dishabille; and as 
soon as the sun went down a big hanging- 
lamp assembled an entomological congress. 
Every hotel provides as a night-lamp for the 
bedroom a tumbler with an inch of cocoanut- 
oil, and a tiny tin and cork arrangement for 
floating a wick on its surface. For the twelve 
hours of pitch-darkness this little lightning- 
bug contrivance burns steadily, emitting a 
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DRAWN BY MALCOLM FRASER. 


A JAVANESE DANCING-GIRL. 



































ENGRAVED BY KENRY WOLF. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


A JAVANESE YOUNG WOMAN. 


delicious nutty fragrance, and allowing one 
to watch the unpleasant shadows of the 
lizards running over the walls and bed-cur- 
tains, and to look for the larger, poisonous 
brown gecko, the unpleasant voice of which, 
calling « Becky! Becky! Becky!» in measured 
gasps, six times, over and over again, is the 
actual, material nightmare of the tropics. 
The order of living at the up-country hotels 
is the same as at Batavia, and the charges 
are the same everywhere in Java, averaging 
about three dollars gold each day, everything 
save wine included. It has been said that 
«no invalid or dyspeptic should enter the 
portals of a Java hotel,» and this cannot be 
insisted upon too strongly to deter any such 
sufferers from braving the sunrise break- 
fasts and bad coffee, the heavy riz tavel, 


and the long-delayed dinner-hour, solely for 
the sake of tropical scenery and vegetation 
and a study of Dutch colonial life. 

At daylight we saw that our portico looked 
full upon the front of Mount Salak, green to 
the very summit with plantations and pri- 
meval forests. Deep down below us lay a 
valley of Eden, where thousands of palm- 
trees were in constant motion to the eye, their 
branches bending, swaying, and fluttering as 
softly as ostrich-plumes, but with a strange, 
harsh, metallic rustle and clashing different 
from the whispers and sighs and cooing 
sounds of temperate foliage. As stronger 
winds thrashed the heavy leaves, the level of 
the valley rippled and tossed in green billows 
like a barley-field. We watched the dark in- 
digo mass of Salak turning from purple and 
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azure to sunlit greens in the light of early 
day. The breakfast of the country was brought 
to our porch—cold toast, cold meats, eggs, 
fruit, tea, or the very worst coffee in all the 
world, something that even the American 
railway restaurant and frontier hotel would 
spurn with scorn. Java coffee, in Java, 
comes to one in a stoppered glass bottle or 
cruet, a dark-brown fluid that might as well 
be walnut catsup, old port, or New Orleans 
molasses. This double extract of coffee, made 
by cold filtration, is diluted with hot water 
and hot milk to a muddy gray-brown, luke- 
warm drink that is uniformly bad in every 
hotel and public place of refreshment that 
a tourist encounters on the island. In pri- 
vate houses, where the fine Arabian berry is 
toasted and powdered, and the extract made 
fresh each day, the morning draught is quite 
another fluid, and worthy the cachet the name 
of Java gives to coffee in far countries. 
Buitenzorg is one of the enchanted spots 
where days can slip by in dateless delight; 
one forgets the calendar and the flight of 
time, and hardly remembers the heavy, sick- 


JAVANESE COOLIES GAMBLING. 


ening heat of Batavia stewing away on the 
plains below. It is the seat of the governor- 
general’s court, and the social life of the 
island, a resort for officials and the leisure 
class, and for invalids and the delicate, who 
find strength in the clear, fresh air of the hills, 
the cool nights, and the serenely tempered 
days, each with its reviving shower the year 
round. 

There are strange pictures to be seen, 
since the sarong is as much the regular 
morning dress at the cool, breezy hill-sta- 
tion as in sweltering Batavia. Buitenzorg 
is the Simla of Netherlands India, but it 
awaits its Kipling to record its social life 
in clear-cut, instantaneous pictures. 

The famous botanical garden at Buiten- 
zorg is the great show-place, the paradise 
and pride of the islands. The Dutch are ad- 
mitted to be the best horticulturists of Eu- 
rope, and with the heat of a tropical sun, a 
daily shower, and a century’s well-directed 
efforts, they have made Buitenzorg’s gar- 
den first of its kind in the world, despite 
the rival efforts of the French at Saigon, 
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DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, 


FRANGIPANI, SAUSAGE-TREE, AND CANDLE-TREE. 


and of the British in Singapore, Ceylon, 
Calcutta, and Jamaica. The governor- 
general’s palace is in the midst of a 
ninety-acre inclosure, reached from the 
main gate near the hotel by what is 
undoubtedly the finest avenue of trees 
in the world. These graceful kanari- 
trees, arching one hundred feet over- 
head in a great green cathedral aisle, 
have tall, straight trunks covered with 
stag-horn ferns, bird’s-nest ferns, ratans, 
creeping palms, blooming orchids, and 
every kind of parasite and air-plant the 
climate allows; and there is a fairy lake 
of lotus and Victoria regia beside it, with 
pandanus and red-stemmed Banka palms 
crowded in a great sheaf or bouquet on a 
tiny islet. When one rides through this 
green avenue in the dewy freshness of the 
early morning, it seems as though nature 
and the tropics could do no more, until he 
has penetrated the tunnels of waringen- 
trees, the open avenues of royal palms, 
the great plantation of a thousand palms, 
the grove of tree-fern, and the fran- 
gipani thicket, and has reached the knoll 
commanding a view of the double summit 
of Gedeh and Pangerango, vaporous blue 
volcanic heights, from one peak of which a shaded with great waringen-, sausage-, and 
faint streamer of smoke perpetually floats. candle-trees, and trees the branches of which 
There is abroad lawnatthefrontofthepalace, are hiddeninamantle of vivid-leafed bougain- 
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villea vines, with deer wandering and group- 
ing themselves in as correct park pictures as 
if under branches of elm or oak, or beside the 
conventional ivied trunks of the North. 

It is a tropical experience to reverse an 
umbrella and in a few minutes fill it with 
golden-hearted white frangipani blossoms, or 
to find nutmegs lying as thick as acorns on 
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the ground, and break their green outer 
shell and see the fine coral branches of mace 
enveloping the dark kernel. It is a delight, 
too, to see mangosteens and rambutans grow- 
ing, to find bread, sausages, and candles hang- 
ing in plenty from benevolent trees, and other 
fruits and strange flowers springing from a 
tree’s trunk instead of from its branches. 
There are thick groves and regular avenues 
of the waringen, a species of Ficus, and re- 
lated to the banian- and the rubber-tree, a 
whole family the roots of which writhe over 
the ground, drop from the branches, and gen- 
erally comport themselves in unconventional 
ways. Bamboos grow in clumps and thickets, 
ranging from the fine, feathery-leafed canes 
that are really only large grasses, up to the 
noble giants from Burma, the stems of which 
are solid trunks easily soaring to a hundred 
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feet in air, and spreading there a solid canopy 
of graceful foliage. 

The creepers run from tree to tree, and 
writhe over the ground like gray serpents; 
ratans and climbing palms one hundred feet 
in length are common, while uncommon ones 
stretch to five hundred feet. There is one 
creeper with a blossom like a magnified white 
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violet, and with all a wood-violet’s fragrance; 
but with only Dutch and botanical names on 
the labels, one wanders ignorantly and pro- 
testingly in this paradise of strange things. 
The rarer orchids are grown in matted sheds 
in the shade of tall trees; and although it was 
then the end of the dry season, and few plants 
were in bloom, there was an attractive orchid 
show, in which the strangest and most con- 
spicuous bloom was a great butterfly flower, 
or pitcher-plant, the pale-green petals of 
which were veined with velvety maroon, and 
half concealed the pelican pouch of a pitcher 
filled with water. It was an evil-looking, ill- 
smelling, sticky thing, and its unusual size 
and striking colors made it haunt one long- 
est of all the vegetable marvels. There were 
other more attractive butterflies fluttering 
on pliant stems, strange little woolly white 
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orchids like edelweiss transplanted, and 
scores of delicate Java and Borneo orchids, 
not so well known as the Venezuelan and 
Central American orchids commonly grown 
in American hothouses, and so impossible to 
acclimate in Java. 

Lady Raffles died while Sir Stamford was 
governor of Java, and was buried in the 
section of the palace park that was after- 
ward set apart as a botanical garden, and the 
care of the little Greek temple over her grave 
near the kanari avenue was provided for in a 
special clause in the treaty of cession. The 
bust of Theismann, who founded the gar- 
den and added so much to botanical know- 
ledge by his studies in Java and Borneo, 
stands in an oval pleasance called the rose- 
garden; and there one may take heart and 
boast of the temperate zone, since that rare 
exotic, the rose, is but a spindling bush, and 
its blossoming less than scanty at Buitenzorg, 
when one remembers California’s perennial 
prodigalities in showers of roses. After the 
death of the learned curator, Dr. Treub, in 
1895, Professor Lotsy of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, was called to the charge 
of this famous garden, which provides lab- 
oratory and working-space for and invites 
foreign botanists freely to avail themselves 
of this unique opportunity of study. Over 
one hundred native gardeners tend and care 
for this great botanic museum of more than 
nine thousand living specimens, all work- 
ing under the direction of a white head-gar- 
dener. The Tjilewong River separates the 
botanic garden from a culture-garden of 
forty acres, where seventy more gardeners 
look to the economic plants—the various 
cinchonas, sugar-canes, rubber, tea, coffee, 
gums, spices, hemp, and other growths, the 
introduction of which has so benefited the 
planters of the colony. Experiments in accli- 
matization are carried on in the culture-gar- 
den, and at a mountain garden high up on 
the slopes of Salak, where the governor-gen- 
eral has a third palace, and where there is a 
government hospital and sanitarium. 

All Java is in a way as finished as little Hol- 
land itself, the whole island being cultivated 
from edge to edge like a tulip-garden, and 
connected throughout its length with post- 
roads, as smooth and perfect as park drives, 
all arched with waringen-, kanari-, tamarind-, 
or teak-trees. The rank and tangled jungle 
is invisible, save by long journeys; and great 
snakes, wild tigers, and rhinoceroses are al- 
most unknown now. One must go to Borneo 
and the farther islands to see them. All 
the valleys, plains, and hillsides are planted 
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in formal rows, hedged, terraced, banked, 
drained, and as carefully weeded as a flower- 
bed. The drives are of endless beauty, which- 
ever way one turns from Buitenzorg, and 
we made triumphal progresses through the 
kanari- and waringen-lined streets in an 
enormous « milord.» The equipage measured 
all of twenty feet from the tip of the pole 
to the footman’s perch behind, and with a 
cracking whip and at a rattling gait we 
dashed through shady roads, past Dutch bar- 
racks and hospitals, over picturesque bridges, 
and through villages where the native chil- 
dren jumped and clapped their hands with 
glee as the great Juggernaut vehicle rolled 
by. We visited the grave of Raden Saleh, a 
lonely little pavilion or temple in a tangle 
of shrubbery that was once a lovely garden 
shaded by tall cocoa-palms; and we drove 
to Batoe Toelis, «the place of the written 
stone,» and in the little thatched basket of 
a temple saw the sacred stone inscribed in 
ancient Kawi characters, the original classic 
language of the Javanese. In another basket 
of a shrine we were shown the veritable foot- 
prints of Buddha, with no explanation as to 
how and when he rested on the island, nor 
yet how he happened to have such long, dis- 
tinctively Malay toes. Near these temples is 
the villa where the poor African prince of 
Ashantee was so long detained in exile—an 
African chief whose European education had 
turned his mind to geology and natural 
sciences, and who led the life of a quiet 
student here until, by the change of Ashan- 
tee from Dutch to British ownership, a way 
was opened for him to return to and die in 
his own country. There is a magnificent view 
from the Ashantee villa out over a great 
green plain and a valley of palms to the peaks 
of Gedeh and Pangerango, and to their vol- 
canic neighbor, Salak, silent for two hundred 
years. Peasants, trooping along the valley 
roads far below, made use of a picturesque 
bamboo bridge that is accounted one of the 
famous sights of the neighborhood, and 
seemed but processions of ants crossing a 
spider’s web. All the suburban roads are so 
many botanical exhibitions approaching that 
in the great garden, and one’s interest is 
claimed at every yard and turn. 

It takes a little time for the temperate 
mind to accept the palm-tree as a common, 
natural, and inevitable object in every out- 
look and landscape; to realize that the joy- 
ous, living thing with restless, perpetually 
thrashing foliage is the same correct, sym- 
metrical, motionless feather-duster on end 
that one knows in the still life of hothouses 
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and drawing-rooms at home; to realize that 
it grows in the ground, and not in a pot or 
tub to be brought indoors for the winter 
season. The arches of gigantic kanari-trees 
growing over by-lanes and village paths, al- 
though intended for triumphal avenues and 
palace driveways, overpower one with the 
mad extravagance, the reckless waste, and the 
splendid luxury of nature. The poorest may 
have his hedge of lantana, which, brought 
from the Mauritius by Lady Raffles, now 
borders roads, gardens, and the railway- 
tracks from end to end of the island. The 
humblest dooryard may be gay with tall 
poinsettia-trees, and bougainvilleas may pour 
a torrent of magenta leaves from every tree, 
wall, or roof. The houses of the rich plant- 
ers about Buitenzorg are ideal homes in 
the tropics, and the Tjomson and other great 
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tea and coffee estates are like parks. The 
drives through their grounds show one the 
most perfect lawns and flower-beds and orna- 
mental trees, vines, and palms, and such ranks 
on ranks of thriving tea-bushes and coffee- 
bushes, every leaf perfect and without flaw, 
every plant in line, and the warm red earth 
lying loosely on their roots, that one feels as 
if in some ornamental jardin d’acclimatation 
rather than among the most staple and seri- 
ous crops of commerce. Yet from end to end 
of the island the cultivation is as intense and 
careful, entitling Java to its distinction as 
« the finest tropical island in the world.» It 
is the gem of the Indies, the one splendid 
jewel in the Netherlands crown, and a pos- 
session to which poor Cuba, although corre- 
sponding exactly to it geographically and 
politically, has been vainly compared. 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 


A DAY IN NORWAY. 
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Fig Fe AT was after 11 o’clock P. M. of a July 
Cee day that I looked down from the 
cai tage] high deck of the Hull steamer, 
wees) which had been stealing through 
the silent Christiania Fiord, and now was 
made fast to the quay at the foot of the 
city. There was an apparent mystery about 
our approach: there had been no light in the 
city; we had passed scarcely any other craft; 
and, to my imagination, the little crowd 
gathered upon the quay spoke in whispers. 
I tried to make out in the strange light the 
pleasant face of my expectant hostess, Fru 
G , and heard her voice first; the sound 
was more reassuring than the face, for speak- 
ing ghosts arerare. In the dim silence it was 
easy to believe that we had sailed from busy, 
draggled England to another world which 
borrowed all the light from the moon. I 
*clambered down the plank, and took my place 
in the phaéton by my friend’s side, while the 
driver perched behind us, gathered his reins, 
which were always on the point of boxing my 
ears, and telegraphed some message to the 
little Norwegian pony, which seemed to be 
the leader of a tandem that had lost his 
companion. 

The stucco fronts of the buildings added 
to the enchantment; they looked as if quar- 
ried from moonshine. And what were these 
little children flitting through the streets? 
Were they gnomes? | touched my compan- 
ion. I threw an added cheerfuless into my 











voice as we bowled along out of the city and 
through suburban roads to where Frogner 
lay, amid dark-green trees, looking down 
upon the waters of the fiord. It seemed im- 
possible to speak of ordinary things; were not 
we ourselves of mysterious flesh and blood? 
I wanted to get into the light to look at my- 
self and my companion, but in the house no 
lamps or candles were lighted. It was the 
strange shadow of day which broods in those 
high latitudes during the nights of the sum- 
mer months. It was not twilight, but astrange 
deepening of shade which did not grow darker 
as the night went on, but changed its tone, 
so that the dark greens seemed to take on 
a purplish tinge, and a spectral light trans- 
figured all objects. I am very sure that in 
the dying out of the race of fairies, the last 
haunt which they will leave will be the mid- 
night hills and waters of Scandinavia. 
Often as I sat, late into the night, watch- 
ing the strange belysning, as the Norwegians 
term it, I never escaped the glamour which 
crept over me; and Fru G—— confessed 
that the weird scene was as novel to her now 
as when she first saw it, nearly a score of 
years ago. The long day, which knows only 
a faint shading in the middle of each twenty- 
four hours, lasts for a few weeks, and during 
that time bewitches the people. They travel 
indifferently by day or by night,—called so 
by courtesy, —and take long excursions with 
children who are playing out of doors till 























one thinks their mothers have forgotten 
that there is any bedtime. The lights on the 
coast are unlighted, and the lamps within the 
houses are never called for. 

My day in Norway lasted four or five weeks 
of ordinary time, and for a week or so I was 
within the region of perpetual sun. It is 
possible for the sun to be clouded by night 
as well as by day, and so it happened that 
only twice did I have the good fortune, when 
crossing to the North Cape and returning, to 
sée the sun at midnight. It may be that the 
fog which had veiled so much of the coast 
from our sight had something to do with 
heightening the effect of that wondrousafter- 
noon which stretched on and on until it lifted 
and widened into a new day. We had left 
Tromsd behind, looking, with its crowded 
houses and spires and masts, like a miniature 
city. The snow was everywhere; only three 
weeks before there had been a race on snow- 
shoes at Tromso, and we passed valleys now 
where the fields lay hopelessly buried beneath 
the lingering snow. It was past the middle 
of summer, and before these fields could be 
plowed the new winter snow would fall. The 
fiords and sounds through which we moved 
were captivating in their winding mystery. 
We steamed forward against what seemed 
an impassable barrier of snow-covered rock, 
when suddenly a crack would discover itself, 
we would creep into its opening, and find our- 
selves, it may be, in a broad bay. As we came 
this afternoon toward Kaag Sund, a wild 
chaos of island and mountain forms was be- 
fore us. It seemed impossible that we should 
penetrate the dark mass, and as our boat 
went steadily forward we appeared to be 
driving to destruction. In every direction 
were ranges of lofty, snow-covered, rocky 
heights. Glaciers could be descried by their 
form, but only occasionally could the glitter 
of ice be seen beneath the weight of snow. 
The summits of these mountains were from 
two to five thousand feet high, and rising as 
they did from the open sea, the effect was 
strangely impressive. 

It grieved me that day to think that the 
sea and the mighty forms, the sun shining 
upon the white snow, the black rocks break- 
ing forth from the glittering coldness, the 
mists wreathing the tops of peaks or lying 
in banks across the precipitous side—that 
all this wondrous scene would fade in its 
exact outline from my mind, and that even 
the impression made upon me would grow 
indistinct. We say at such times that we 
never can forget the sight. Alas! we do for- 
get it, all but shreds and fragments. Yet 
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there is something better even than the 
memory of lost landscapes, and that is the 
momentary glimpse which one may get, in 
the presence of such scenes, of some com- 
mon human experience. The great cliffs of 
Kaago overhung us as we passed through 
the sound, and on the opposite island of Arno 
there were great valleys filled with snow. 
The pilot pointed one out to me. Never 
before, he said, had such snow been seen 
there. I asked if there were any houses 
in view, and, directing my sight, he showed 
me close by the water’s edge a few shivering 
houses, with the cold water before them and 
the cold snow behind. The silence of sleep 
seemed upon the white valley. I turned, and 
saw behind the crags and glaciers of the 
Lyngen, and there rushed into my mind the 
meaning of Tennyson’s 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, 0 Sea! 


Like the poet, I found no words which could 
quite interpret the thought, but I could un- 
derstand how in such a scene the prevailing 
thought would be an intense longing for a 
lost or irrecoverable human sympathy which 
would lead me to cry out: 


But oh for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


The frost and glitter of the North, and the 
relentless beat of the waves, make the de- 
spair of nature. 

After we had passed through Kaag Sund 
we crossed a broad water to the island of 
Loppen. The open sea was before us, and 
except for a low bank of clouds on the ho- 
rizon, the sky was serene. That bank of 
clouds, however, was the field of our spec- * 
ulation. Suddenly the captain gave orders 
to put the boat about, and we began steam- 
ing over the water we had just traversed. 
The reason was soon apparent: if we had 
kept on our course we should soon have been 
behind a rocky cliff and out of the view of 
the sun. The maneuver was well timed, for 
as all the company was assembled on the cap- 
tain’s bridge, eight bells sounded, and at 
that moment the sun, spurning the bank of 
clouds, shone full and undimmed. In the op- 
posite quarter of the heavens was the moon, 
just past the full, shining with a pale reful- 
gence which added no light to the landscape, 
but lent a charm to the sky. Even the clouds 
about it appeared to get nothing by being so 
near. The rocks cast long shadows down the 
fiord, while the snow-clad heights were bright 
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and warm in the low sunlight. There was no 
mist, and it was not cold. Something of the 
strangeness of the scene was thrown into it 
from our minds, conscious of the hour and 
the situation; yet it was hard to believe that 
we were looking only upon an early sunrise 
scene, or at a sunset. One feels compelled to 
use paradox and say that the sun was shin- 
ing brightly at dawn. 

Certainly nature seemed to be in a dream. 
Sea-gulls brooded on the water, and were 
waked only by our passage; and as we looked 
down from the long lane of shadow formed 
by the rocks, the very fiords seemed asleep. 
A whale suddenly crossed our bows, near 
enough almost for us to stroke his back; we 
had startled him in some watery bed. The 
merry party on the deck was in bright con- 
trast to the scene in nature. There we were 
on the little steamer, laughing and joking, 
and far as we could see there was nothing 
but a waste of silent waters and rocks and 
snow—not a tree, not a house, not a sign of 
verdure. But we were not alone, for there 
in the distance were dots of fishing-boats, 
each with its man dropping a line into the 
unplanted deep. Nothing impressed me more 
in my Northern voyage than the resolution 
with which the Norse folk wrest a living 
from sea and land. It would seem as if gen- 
erations of home-keeping had transformed 
the piratical viking into a fisherman and 
farmer, and his fighting prowess into an 
indomitable courage and patience in a hand- 
to-hand struggle with life. It is this presence 
of human life in unexpected places which 
makes the journey something better than a 
cold search for desolation. 

I remember a fascinating turn in our voy- 
age, when we persuaded the good-natured 
captain to go out of his course and take us 
up Raft Sund. The passage was not unlike, 
in certain general effect, that of the Rhine. 
The sound wound as the river does, and crags 
and slopes hemmed it in on each side; but 
there was little here that was smiling. The 
storm seemed ready to burst just before us, 
and we drove into the sound by such tortuous 
ways that, looking back, it was as if the gates 
of the hills had silently closed upon us. Yet 
there was a sweetness now and then in the 
midst of this wild, rude pass. A broken hill, 
which once had been a mass of mighty rock 
and gravel, had been reclaimed by nature 
with a soft, green moss or verdure that 
fitted like a warm covering into every angle 
and hollow of the mass. Then the light from 
the sun would fall upon a bit, and here would 
be a pale-green, distant hillside. At every 
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turn were clusters of lovely houses, and boys 
in fishing-boats waving their hats at us. To 
our imagination, in turning aside from the 
regular route we were entering a wild waste; 
but we found ourselves confronted by these 
indomitable people. 

The Norwegian fisherman finds a safe har- 
bor, and builds his house there, no matter 
how bare and unpromising the soil may be; 
the farmer discovers a green spot in the 
midst of the ice and rock, and makes his 
farm there, no matter how inaccessible it 
may be. Passing down the narrow arm of the 
Hardanger Fiord, which leads to Odde,—a 
mere ribbon of water between lofty hills, —I 
saw at a dizzy height a mere patch of green, 
so inaccessible apparently that we wondered 
whether it was reached from above or below; 
yet here was a homestead, and upon the 
other side of the fiord was a glittering glacier 
overhanging the rocks at the summit. Vapor 
oozed out from it and fell in cascades down 
thealmost precipitous sides. Then straggling 
trees; a little lower, houses and farms; and 
at the base a mill, a house, and a landing- 
place. It made one weary to think of the 
toil which the common duties of those farms 
that clung to the side of the rock imposed 
upon the men and women and boys and girls. 

What a profound and continuous nation- 
ality underlies this Norwegian life! In the 
sturdy, independent, friendly, quick-spirited 
peasant of to-day the old viking blood flows, 
modified but not conformed to the change 
which Christianity and an exclusion from 
the strong currents of modern history have 
brought. The boats which bear the fisher- 
men in the far North have the very form of 
the old viking ships, and, what is more to the 
point, the hands that handle them have not 
lost their cunning. On land the Norwegians 
are not especially graceful, but put them into 
their boats and they use the oar as the fish uses 
its fins; a centaur is scarcely more a part of 
the horse than the Norse boy or girl is a part 
of the boat. One sees primitive modes of 
farming, and discovers how limited are the 
opportunities for applying high organization 
of labor, or the machines which have changed 
the methods of agriculture elsewhere. Here 
the patient, frugal life makes its round, with 
little promise of richer forms. The grass, 
when cut, is hung laboriously upon trellises, 
since it could not be cured upon the ground, 
and early and late the peasant wrestles with 
reluctant, frosty nature. The peasant life 
which Tidemand has depicted in his interest- 
ing series of paintings can scarcely have 
been very different in his day from what it 




















was a hundred years before; and if it shows 
changes now, the changes are largely the re- 
sult of the sudden inroad of foreign visitors, 
but still more of the emigration movement, 
which is not only breaking up the Norwegian 
families, but bringing into Norwegian politics 
an American democratic spirit. 

It is unquestionably a hard life which the 
Norwegians live, and there is an absence of 
sunshine in it; but the resultant in character, 
so far as the traveler who spends a long sum- 
mer day there can discern, is of a kind singu- 
larly attractive. He finds himself comparing 
Norway with Switzerland. In the latter coun- 
try the people seem to exist for the benefit 
of the tourist, and to have a half-melo- 
dramatic air when caught in holiday guise. 
In Norway the tourist is welcomed and hos- 
pitably treated, but the people have business 
of their own to attend to, which goes on 
without any more interruption than is neces- 
sary. There is a sturdy self-respect in the 
peasant and the tradesman, which contrasts 
strongly with the obsequiousness which one 
meets, for example, in England; and one is 
constantly reminded that he is dealing with 
his equals. Little customs bear this out. I 
was embarrassed, when I went back to Eng- 
land, by the difficulty I found in getting rid 
of the habit I had formed in Norway—doing 
as the Norwegians did—of doffing my hat 
when I entered a shop, and keeping it off 
until I made my final bow, offered my thanks, 
and shut the door behind me. Then there is 
a frank, manly way they have of grasping 
your hand and shaking it when they wish to 
show friendliness or express gratitude. Many 
is the luckless tourist who has given his 
gratuity, and taken the outstretched hand 
as begging for more. At the table, after din- 
ner the children go to their father, or the 
guests to their host, take his hand, and say, 
« Tak for maden» («Thanks for the meal»). 
I found the more cultivated people disposed 
to apologize for this ancient custom, and to 
represent it as going out of fashion. I am 
afraid it may be, for people nowadays have 
an ambition to be cosmopolitan. Perhaps the 
quaintness of the custom is more apparent 
to the stranger, and its novelty may explain 
in part its charm; but I begged my friend to 
hold fast by so generous a rite, and to save 
it by throwing even a little more earnestness 
into it. 

I happened to travel on a boat with a cap- 
tain who had lately been married, and I took a 
stealthy and somewhat shamefaced pleasure 
in watching his innocent and candid adver- 
tisement of his domestic happiness. I was 
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forever getting in the way of the proud 
couple as they walked the deck, hand in 
hand, or with their arms about each other’s 
waist. I tried to efface myself, to look the 
other way, and to countenance the delight- 
ful proceedings by appearing not to see or 
be seen. But how idle all my false delicacy 
was! They were so happy and so contented 
in the sunshine of their marriage that a gen- 
eral benevolence extended to all about them. 
How different they were from that newly 
married American couple which I remember, 
with a newspaper spread over their clasped 
hands, as they sat dreamily side by side in a 
railway-car! 

The individuality which is fostered by the 
agricultural life of the interior, by the fisheries 
of the coast, and by the great difficulties of 
communication, is brought to the casual 
traveler’s attention in many ways. There is 
but one considerable line of railroad, that 
which connects Christiania with Throndhjem, 
between which places two trains run each 
day, and occupy nearly twenty-four hours.' 
At regular intervals sufficient time is given 
for a generous meal at a station, and after 
I had learned the simple method which is 
followed I used to amuse myself with watch- 
ing ignorant travelers, such as I had lately 
been, who sat at a table and tried in vain 
to induce some one to wait upon them. In 
point of fact, the traveler forages for him- 
self. He gets a plate and knife and fork, and 
then goes about the room, helping himself to 
salmon, potatoes, or whatever else he fancies, 
and then finds, if possible, an empty corner 
of a table, where he deposits his plunder, and 
sits down to his meal. When he has finished, 
he reports to the young woman who presides 
over the festivities what he has had, and she 
tells him how much he ought to pay. A de- 
lightful spirit of mutual confidence appears 
to underlie this and similar social customs. 

Railway traveling gives one as little in- 
sight into life in Norway as elsewhere, and 
it is fortunate for the traveler that his prin- 
cipal mode of conveyance is by cariole over 
the solid roads which bind together the Nor- 
wegian farms and hamlets. The cariole is 
giving way, I believe, on the great thorough- 
fares, to the diligence, and the stolkjerre is 
often brought forward when the cariole is 
called for; but these are variations of a mode 
of traveling which do not wholly disturb the 
old-established customs. The government 


gives to certain farms lying along the roads 
the rights and duties of stations. Each keeps 


1 Since this was written conditions of travel in Norway 
have changed. 
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a number of horses, the requisite number be- 
ing named in the agreement, and agrees to 
furnish them to travelers at a fixed tariff of 
so much a meter. These stations are also 
prepared to furnish to travelers accommoda- 
tions of bed and board. The tourist is perhaps 
making his way from Bergen to Christiania, 
and has decided upon the Valders route. He 
has taken a steamer through theSogne Fiord, 
and has finally been deposited at Lardalsoren. 
Here, as the steamboat draws up to the pier, 
he sees a crowd of men and boys, with all 
the eagerness of the cosmopolitan hackman, 
ready to seize upon him. It is one of the 
places in Norway where he feels himself to 
be one of the ignoble mob of tourists. He 
rushes into the degrading competition with 
his fellow-travelers, and tries with his un- 
practised eye to choose his cariole and horse 
instead of being chosen by the post-boy who 
clutches at him. But once on the road, he 
feels the novelty and exhilaration of the 
journey, and devotes himself to the business 
of admiring himself and trap. 

The cariole is very like a country doctor’s 
sulky without a top. It differs chiefly in hav- 
ing a long and narrow body, in which the 
traveler may lay his legs to rest, and a perch 
behind his seat, where he straps his port- 
manteau, and where the post-boy kneels or 
sits, or variously dangles in such attitudes as 
his native taste may prefer. A boot buttons 
over the body of the cariole for protection 
against rain or cold, and the seat has usually 
a very low back, so that for a few miles the 
traveler is occupied chiefly in adjusting him- 
self to the gait of the vehicle, and trying to 
make up his mind whether it is better for 
him to drop his legs on each side, as if he 
were riding horseback,—indeed, he some- 
times finds stirrups provided,—or to recline 
with his legs extended stiffly before him, as 
if he were in an ambulance. 

But after he has changed his mind fre- 
quently he is at leisure to enjoy the situation. 
He may drive, or he may fold his arms, letting 
the little urchin behind drive, and give him- 
self up to an unrestricted view of the scenery. 
He is almost on horseback, and as he jogs 
along at no great speed he begins to realize 
the independence of the mode. The stations 
are at intervals of ten or a dozen miles, and 
the breaks in the journey come just often 
enough to give variety, while the distances 
are long enough to enable him to settle him- 
self in his seat. He engages his cariole, 
horse, and boy from one station to the 
next; and when he reaches the station he 
dismounts, unstraps his luggage, and may 


now stay as long as he pleases, or go on with 
a fresh cariole, horse, and boy at once. He 
may stay and take dinner, or spend the night, 
or stay a week. He has a delightful sense 
of traveling with his own carriage, and yet 
having no care or responsibility. The boy 
who has attended him to the station will drive 
back with the little beast to the gait of which 
he has just become accustomed, and after a 
succession of boys, ponies, and carioles the 
traveler stops his career at the end of the 
day with a virtuous feeling that he himself 
is the only one that is tired; he is the only 
consecutive part of the journey. 

With what unflagging zeal, also, the trav- 
eler tries his little vocabulary upon each new 
post-boy! How soon he manages to make 
him know that he is an American, and to ask 
if his little friend has relatives in America! 
How easily he thinks he understands the an- 
swers to his questions, and how puzzling he 
finds the return questions to be! I invariably 
asked how soon the boy was going to Amer- 
ica, and found only one in the course of my 
travels who was content with Norway. What 
amused me was the popular notion which 
prevailed that America was discovered and 
populated by the Norwegians—not in the 
mythic times of the viking wanderers who 
amused themselves with excursions to our 
Atlantic coast for the purpose of perplexing 
historians, but a generation or soago. It was 
some time before I could understand the sur- 
prise of Norwegian peasants that I was not 
myself of Norwegian parentage and born in 
Norway. I tried to persuade myself that 
there was a delicate piece of flattery implied, 
which took advantage of my nonchalant use 
of a carefully guarded stock of Norwegian 
words; but I discovered that there was a 
theory which covered my case. About fifty 
years or less before my visit there began 
to be an exodus from Norway to America; 
the country hitherto uninhabited except by 
Indians and wild beasts was now becom- 
ing prosperous under Norwegian enterprise; 
since I was not an Indian, I must be Nor- 
wegian-American. 

It seems very certain that Norway and the 
United States are to have an influence upon 
each other of which the beginning only is 
seen. The influence will be partly personal: 
the absorption of Norwegian farmers into the 
American stock; the increase of American 
travel in Norway. It will be partly political, 
the Norwegian political thought receiving a 
strong impulse from the democratic form of 
American life; but if America here makes the 
larger contribution, it ought to receive a very 
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positive advantage from a closer connection 


of the literature of the two countries. There 
is an interesting possibility in the influence 
of Scandinavian literature upon American 
literary art. We are readier, I think, to as- 
similate this literature to our own than the 
English are, and in going to it for suggestion 
and inspiration we find what is at once for- 
eign and familiar. There is a common ground 
on which the thought of the two nations may 
meet; but the Norwegian expression has an 
idealism and a romantic element which we 


ANOTHER DAY IN NORWAY. 
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may advisedly study. I think a study of the 
finer literature of Norway would be better 
worth the while of American authors than 
much of the labor which is expended on Ger- 
man current literature, for example. The in- 
spiration to be drawn from it is peculiarly fit 
and forcible; for this literature is expressive 
of a people possessing virtues singularly desir- 
able in the American character. I think that 
both travel in Norway and study of Norwe- 
gian literature offer admirable advantages to 
the American student. 
Horace E. Scudder. 


ANOTHER DAY IN NORWAY. 


T is only by degrees that the recent visitor 
to Norway who has recollections of the 
old idyllic period can attune his mind to the 
change which has come over the country. 
From a purely literary point of view, the 
drowsy idyl in which Mr. Scudder reveled 
was, I fancy, far more attractive than the 
political strife and turmoil into which I 
plunged when, after an absence of nineteen 
years, I landed at the pier in Christiania. It 
was the very same pier, by the way, which 
inducted Mr. Scudder into the long, en- 
chanted day that preceded the present 
storm. The mountains, to be sure, were 
there yet, bathed in the magic illumination 
of the midnight sun. The fiords had the 
same still, mysterious air, and the steamers 
glided over their surface as in a dream; and 
the light of wonderland broke from the sky 
in strange, swift flashes, thrilling one with a 
delicious, vaguely questioning sense of un- 
reality, like that of Aladdin when he first en- 
tered his fairy palace. But the life—the life 
for which this mighty scenery forms the set- 
ting—is marvelously changed. I had all the 
time a feeling as if it had been transposed 
into a different and wholly discordant key. 
On the northward steamer, where my pre- 
decessor in 1881 encountered only jollity and 
good-natured mirth, I was assailed by clam- 
orous political debate, rude, shrill, and angry. 
Even the ladies with whom I spoke scoffed 
at the old idyllic repose, and declared that 
Norway was now wide-awake and modern, 
and that the time was happily past when she 
was content to be «romantic» and pictu- 
resque for the benefit of gaping tourists. A 
charming blonde maiden, of the purest Scan- 
dinavian type, whom I took to be of the meek 
and submissive kind (like the heroines of 


Walter Scott), assured me that Ibsen and 
Kielland were her favorite authors, that 
Bjornson was old-fashioned, and that she 
could see nothing so very shocking in Zola. 
She also asked me if I knew Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Julia Ward Howe; and I rose 
visibly in her estimation when I was able to 
boast the acquaintance of the latter. 

This was no isolated experience, but one of 
a long series which gradually convinced me 
that Norway had, in very truth, been invaded 
by modern thought, and that the old idyl 
which looked so lovely in Bjornson’s early 
tales has grown by a myriad imperceptible 
filaments into the great web of European 
life, and is an idyl no more, but a fin de 
siécle, realistic novel. I confess that, though 
generally speaking my sympathies are with 
human advancement and progress, an in- 
definable regret stole over me at this dis- 
covery. I would not, indeed, have Norway 
stagnate in medieval conditions, and cut her- 
self off from a vigorous participation in the 
world-life. Her situation, to be sure, and her 
smallness, will always prevent her from play- 
ing a leading part. But then we cannot all 
be protagonists, and an inferior réle is pref- 
erable to none. Only, that stimulated cere- 
bral activity which enables a man or a nation 
to assert himself or itself in the battling ranks 
of modern civilization involves the loss of 
simplicity, picturesqueness, and a number 
of other pastoral virtues for which we do not 
ourselves aspire, but which we have agreed 
to regard as esthetically commendable. 

And here is just the point which I wish to 
emphasize. As long as you are unconsciously 
picturesque, as the Norwegians were in the 
old idyllic days, you suffer no degradation, no 
loss of self-respect, by reason of your pic- 
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turesqueness. But only let the least hint of 
a suspicion enter your mind that you are 
pictorially interesting, and you instantly be- 
come uneasy, awkward, vaguely theatrical. 
Presently you are confronted with the alter- 
native of discarding either your picturesque- 
ness or your self-respect. It is this which has 
happened to the Norwegian peasantry during 
the last ten or twenty years. The tourists 
have stared at their national costumes, and 
have been stared at in return, until some con- 
fusion of mind has arisen as to which of the 
two arethe more normal humancreatures. In 
my childhood I remember hearing the peas- 
ants laugh heartily at the stray English- 
man or American who invaded our valley, 
and call him «speckle-bird» (on account of 
his speckled clothes) and other derisive 
names. It never occurred to them then to 
question that a Norwegian peasant was the 
most normal and rational creature in God’s 
world, and that all departures from his type 
must be regarded as queer, abnormal, and 
standing in need of an explanation... But 
since then the travelers have poured down 
upon them year by year in an ever-broaden- 
ing current, until at last it looks as if the 
world were inhabited, not by Norwegians, 
but by speckled tourists. When the foreign 
artist at the roadside now asks the peasant 
girl to pose for him, and the kodak fiend 
snaps his instrument at her, the deadly 
suspicion invades her mind that it is not 
he, but she, who is queer; and this suspicion, 
when once it becomes rooted, reverses for 
her the order of the universe. 

It is this which is meant when you hear 
—not once, but a hundred times, during a 
summer’s sojourn—that the English and 
the Americans have ruined Norway. The 
old, primitive existence is going, if it is not 
already gone. Nothing impressed me more 
painfully than this ever-obtrusive fact that 
the note, the accent, of life, was changed. 
The chord was moré complex, no doubt, but 
it was not more beautiful. It had lost a 
certain sweet, pastoral tranquillity, and a 
shrill, uncomfortably self-assertive modern- 
ness kept perpetually jarring on my ears. It 
appears to be a mere question of time when 
Norway, like Switzerland, will have to pay 
the full penalty of her picturesqueness, and 
her peasantry will by degrees degenerate 
from dignified freeholders into a race of 
innkeepers and liverymen. They are making 
the discovery (which, of course, they could 
not fail to make) that the tourist traffic is 
far more remunerative than the culture of 
the meager soil from which, with extreme 


toil, they barely managed to coax a scant 
crop of rye, grass, and potatoes. But be it 
said to their credit that they have not 
abused the opportunities which this new 
industry has thrown in their way. Being 
themselves reared in a state of chronic im- 
pecuniosity, they may not as yet have risen 
to a conception of the tourist’s presumable 
resources. However that may be, I fancy 
that the absence of all extortion gave an 
additional zest to my enjoyment of the mag- 
nificent scenery with which Norway fairly 
overwhelms one at every turn. All demands 
for compensation were so delightfully rea- 
sonable that I was frequently tempted to 
remonstrate with my landlady in her own 
interest rather than in mine. 

It is impossible to speak of modern Norway 
without mentioning the name of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, for he has been a tremendous fac- 
tor in bringing about the change. He has 
himself chronicled both the old idyllic period 
(in «Synnove Solbakken,» «Arne,» and «A 
Happy Boy») and the new, wide-awake as- 
piration (in «Flags are Flying» and «The 
Ways of God»). Norway was like the princess 
in the fairy-tale « The Sleeping Beauty,» only 
she had slept for four centuries instead of 
one. Bjornson was the daring prince who 
broke through the dense, thorny hedge of 
obscurantism, prejudice, and patriotic con- 
ceit, and woke the slumbering princess with 
a kiss of stormy affection. A great fresh gust 
of modern thought rushed in through the 
breach which he had made, and it was of no 
avail that the conservative ministers of state 
and the Lutheran clergy pulled the furred col- 
lars of their overcoats up to their very eyes in 
order to preserve themselves from the danger- 
ous nineteenth-century draft. People began 
to breathe the new atmosphere, and it appar- 
ently agreed with them. Nothing very terrible 
happened to anybody except the old minority 
government, which was turned out of office. 

Bjornson possesses in a remarkable degree 
the faculty (in which Goethe gloried) of com- 
pelling his people to share the processes of 
his own intellectual growth. He has been, 
and is, to Norway an intellectual liberator. 
He is himself aware that a man who un- 
dertakes such a labor will and must reap 
a great deal of contemporary hatred and 
malediction; and I fancy, too, that there 
are moments in which he may concede 
that the new which he brings is not an un- 
mixed blessing. For, as Stevenson has aptly 
said, «The possession of a brain that has 
been thus improved and cultivated, and made 
into the prime organ of a man’s enjoyment, 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


brings with it certain inevitable cares and 
disappointments.» A semi-vegetable exist- 
ence, repeating tranquilly the ancestral rou- 
tine of centuries, untrammeled by any other 
problem than that of nutrition, has, no doubt, 
advantages compared with the restless, eager, 
nervously overwrought condition of modern 
life, keenly conscious in every fiber. And 
yet, who would exchange the latter condition 
for the former? Who would descend in the 
scale of being, and buy ignoble repose by a 
spiritual shrinkage and lowered vitality ex- 
pressing itself in blunted curiosity and dulled 
desires? The intense intellectual life which 
Norway has displayed during the last twenty- 


five years is the direct result of the awaken- 
ing which the old fogies, both at home and 
abroad, are lamenting. 

Such keenly modern spirits as Bjornson, 
Ibsen, Kielland, Lie, and Grieg could not 
have sprung from a nation of idyllic herds- 
men and sailors. And the price Norway has 
paid for whatever eminence she now enjoys 
is a proportionate loss of that Arcadian in- 
nocence which literary tourists, from Harriet 
Martineau to Horace Scudder, have not grown 
weary of praising. There is, indeed, yet left 
much that is quaint and delightful; but the 
traveler who desires to enjoy it will do well 
in not delaying too long. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


A WISH. 


NLY to be a bird 
In the primrose dark of the morning; 
No future—no past; 
Just a present, with wings 
For an instant cast 
On the green verge of things, 
Then to cease without warning ! 


VoL. LIV.—70. 


Helen M. Bullis. 











gros LIND’S impression upon her audi- 
¢) ence was the result of four remarkable 
qualities united in one artist—a voice unique 
in power, musical beauty, and dramatic qual- 
ity; a thorough musicianship; unusual intel- 
lectual culture; and a character of unaffected 
goodness, kindness, and high moral principle, 
which gave her insight into a range of emo- 
tions, especially in religious music, possessed 
by herself alone. She approached each piece 
of music from the point of view of a great 
musician. She conceived its dramatic possi- 
bilities as a woman of ardent temperament 
molded by high social culture. She studied 
and created her chefs-d’euvre with great in- 
telligence. Her own inner life developed a 
class of emotions of an exceptionally gra- 
cious character, which she sought to express 
through her art. Such was her effect on me, 
an artist; and it did not differ, except in 
intensity and delight, from the impression 
made on people who had no technical know- 
ledge of music. 

The generation which has never heard 
Jenny Lind is prone to suspect that the hold 
which she possesses upon the imagination 
and heart of those who heard her is no test 
of her greatness; that she is still supreme 
in memory because she was the first great 
artist that sang to the young, ardent, and 
unsophisticated audience which this new 
country offered. This is an error. Jenny 
Lind differed from all other great artists, 
not in degree, but in kind. She was unique. 
I have heard almost every great singer of my 
generation; Jenny Lind could be compared 
to none of them. Her art was altogether 
different in its nature. It took hold on us in 
a different way. 

The public were mad about her. Wherever 
she sang, every window and roof for blocks 
from the concert-hall was packed with people 
waiting to see her pass. I have it on the 
authority of Mr. Henry Rochester that once 
when she dropped her shawl from a balcony, 
it was caught and in a moment torn to shreds 
by the crowd below. In America were re- 
peated the scenes of London, where the fran- 
tic rush of people fighting their way toward 
her in the concert-room had generated a 
new name—the «Jenny Lind crush.» Yet her 
mastery over this crazed mob was complete. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 





OF JENNY LIND. 

During her presence on the stage the hush 
of reverent expectation was so intense that 
one could hear a pin drop. I use the word 
«reverent» advisedly; her public invariably 
left her presence uplifted into higher re- 
gions of feeling and of desire. 

Jenny Lind united in her concerts three 
fields of music usually quite distinet, and 
was equally great in all. Although she did 
not sing in opera in America, her programs 
contained the arias which were inseparably 
connected with her triumphs in that field of 
art. She sang the greatest of the oratorio 
arias, and a variety of folk-music, Swedish 
and English. In whatever she sang there 
was a pathetic quality in her voice that 
vibrated in the feeling even to tears. I was 
a young artist just come to New York when 
she returned there from her tour in the in- 
terior to give her great concerts in Tripler 
Hall, which had been built for her, and on 
one of these occasions I was engaged as solo 
violinist. This brought me in contact with 
her as a musician, and I heard her with the 
enthusiasm of an artist. I remember as if it 
were yesterday how she used to dance out 
sidewise before her audience. I can see her 
now, 2 young woman in a dress low in the 
neck, with short sleeves, and with a full skirt 
reaching only to the ankle, according to the 
fashion of the day. Her eyes were light blue, 
very bright and sparkling; her hair was the 
true Swedish yellow; her complexion was pale 
and clear; her cheek-bones were high; and 
her mouth was most lovable and cultivated 
in its play of expression. In her own char- 
acter she was not a woman to fall in love 
with; she was too reserved. She gave the im- 
pression of great dignity and high breeding. 
Her manners were those of the nobility, very 
simple and modest, and yet stately. She pos- 
sessed a fine education and great force of 
character, and she was so kind and good! 

Jenny Lind’s voice was a soprano, in rich- 
ness more like Parepa’s than that of any 
other modern singer, or perhaps like Scalchi’s 
at its best. Its timbre was like a clarinet, 
penetrating and tearful and sweet, and it 
flowed out with great volume and power. 
When she sang in Rochester, people bought 
standing-room in the Arcade, across the 
street from Corinthian Hall, where her con- 
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cert was held. Through the open windows 
they heard her perfectly, and at a distance 
the listening crowd caught the swell of that 
mighty tone. She possessed two qualities of 
voice--one somber, the other of a clear, 
sunny ring, brilliant and sparkling. She car- 
ried her middle voice in one quality up to 
high B flat without a break, and sang there 
in the same rich tone as in her middle oc- 
taves. She used to throw this extraordinary 
« medium » voice right up on her upper notes 
with tremendous power. It rang out there as 
no other voice has ever rung before or since. 
This was the source of many of her grandest 
effects. But the peculiarity of her singing 
was the astonishing sympathy and dramatic 
intensity which she threw into everything, 
and the intelligence that guided her. Bra- 
vura, sympathy, and intellectual art are each 
the gift of a different artistic temperament; 
she united them all. Moreover, behind her 
interpretation was her high training of mind 
and feeling. This lent power and variety to 
her artistic conception. 

Jenny Lind sang each piece from its own 
proper mental standpoint. She was the pupil 
of Garcia, the brother of Malibran, and in 
acting had studied carefully the art of the 
French stage, especially that of Rachel. She 
was the one ideal opera-singer for Meyerbeer, 
whose tender friendship for her is well known. 
For her he wrote the part of Selika, for her 
Vielka. In her operatic singing she threw 
herself with absolute abandon into each char- 
acter, and sang with alternate tenderness and 
fire of irresistible intensity. Hers was a fiery 
voice. In America, of course, she expressed 
her temperament through her singing only. 
I cannot see how she could have been the 
great actress Europe recognized in her. Here 
she was awkward in her movements; but I 
used to think, from her habit of dancing on 
and off the stage sidewise, that she had been 
slightly lamed by some mishap. 

Jenny Lind created her success in London 
in the role of Alice in Meyerbeer’s « Robert 
le Diable.» Lumley relates how the dramatic 
censor withheld permission to produce the 
work there, on the ground of the damage 
to public morals which would result from 
bringing a live devil upon the stage. For 
Jenny Lind, however, this and every other 
opera was a passionate exposition of hu- 
man life. She is said to have carried the 
interpretation of the réle of Alice, with the 
climax of the terzetto preceding the finale, 
to a height of dramatic power never reached 
by any other artist. « How can I tell how I 
sang?» she said after the opera. «I stood 
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on the man’s right hand, and the fiend on his 
left, and my one thought was how tosave him.» 

Fora singer of such instincts the friendship 
of Mendelssohn was sure to be of the closest. 
He quotes her as «a member of that church 
invisible» and delighted in her «splendid 
enthusiasm.» He himself taught her the 
spirit and interpretation of oratorio music. 
She was only fulfilling his inspiration when 
she gave vent to the exaltation of artistic- 
religious feeling in such strains. «I know 
that my Redeemer liveth» she sang with 
such a fervor of religious passion that it 
caught one up, as it seemed, into the sacred 
presence. And so it was with all her sacred 
melodies. In her the art of music was grafted 
upon a religious nature so deep that practi- 
cal Christianity was the master-spring of her 
life. This girl, a ballet-dancer as a child, a 
comedy actress in her teens, a most passion- 
ate and yet most womanly exponent of the 
great tragic roles of opera as a mature 
artist, was supposed in America to be the 
daughter of a Lutheran clergyman. 

It was in ballad-singing that Jenny Lind’s 
childlike sympathy of character came out 
most clearly. She reveled in the ventriloquial 
displays of her bird-song; she threw herself 
with delight into the homely lieds of Sweden. 
No one ever heard her sing « Home, Sweet 
Home » without weeping. The quality of tone 
as she spoke the words wrung the heart. In 
everything she sang she revealed, apparently 
with perfect artlessness, beauties of which 
nobody had dreamed. She was perfectly 
original in all that she did. 

Looking at Jenny Lind’s art from the 
standpoint of its artistic school, it is easy 
to cite singers who have, in one or another 
charm, excelled her. She had not the soft 
warmth of an Italian singer in her voice. 
Many have been her superiors in feats of 
execution—Alboni, Tietjens, even Mme. La 
Grange; but she had a magnificent trill, and 
a scale of astounding evenness, purity, and 
brilliancy. The great power of her voice 
made it impossible for her to equal the 
colorature of singers possessing a lighter 
timbre. But this great voice she had under 
very high cultivation. She sang firmly, with- 
out a tremolo; purely, no slightest aspirate 
marring the sunny quality of her embellish- 
ments; and she could pass from the most 
tremendous crescendo to the most delicate 
pianissimo. Her climax in the part-singing 
of Agatha in « Der Freischiitz » stands before 
me as the acme of passion; her bird-song as 
an example of airy and exquisitely graceful 
colorature. 
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I was present at Jenny Lind’s last concert. 
The late Mr. Scharfenberg, one of New York’s 
pioneer musicians, sat beside me. « What 
do you think?» I asked him. «She will never 
sing again,» he answered. Glorious as her 
voice still was, there had come a veil over 
the upper notes, once so brilliant; the deli- 
cacy and sympathy were gone from the 


WHAT JENNY LIND 


ENNY LIND’S sojourn in America was 
¢) fruitful in many ways. Her progress left 
a chain of charities through the land by 
which orphans and sick are still nurtured 
and healed. The rapture of her music cre- 
ated a criterion by which the success of 
every other artist has been measured from 
that day to this. The tradition of her pure 
and noble womanhood has remained to music 
a bulwark against which the scandal and cor- 
ruption of the operatic and musical world has 
broken in vain. In the memory of every 
human being who heard her, her singing 
has rung to the hour of death as the one 
perfect and sublime revelation of the beauty 
and ecstasy of music itself. This is much. 
But America owes Jenny Lind one other and 
greater debt that has never been recognized, 
which it is the purpose of this article to con- 
sider. She brought the musical temperament 
of America to consciousness of itself. Her 
tour was the supreme moment in our national 
history when young America, ardent, en- 
thusiastic, impressible, heard and knew its 
own capacity for musical feeling forever. 
From that hour it has received or denied the 
world’s great artists who have made pilgrim- 
age hither, supreme in its own consciousness 
of its artistic needs and temperament. 

In the foregoing article Mr. Appy has 
summed up the musical gifts of Jenny Lind, 
and if we apply his analysis to the effect of 
these gifts on ourselves, it will help us to see 
ourselves from the outside. 

The very first fact that stares us in the 
face is that she was what Rockstro calls her 
—4a passionate idealist.» It is Jenny Lind 
the idealist who won our first fealty. Amer- 
ica is «a passionate idealist» also. A nation 
that left home to plant itself in the wilder- 
ness for a religious idea; that fought for a 
moral idea a bloody and devastating civil 
war; that has chosen for its national saints 
the ideal magnanimity of Washington and 
the strong and yet tender patriotism of Lin- 
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lower—they had become harsh and cold. I 
did not hear her in the future triumphs 
in oratorio of which her biographers write 
so enthusiastically. To my mind, her fiery 
temperament, which she had thrown against 
her voice, had worn her and her voice out 
together. The American tour had destroyed 
her. 
Henri Appy. 


DID FOR AMERICA. 


coln; that builds its homes on an ideal of love, 
and has taught its sons and daughters to be- 
lieve that romance is a short word for the 
happy end of true affection—such is the 
nation to which Jenny Lind sang. And 
since her day, whatever partial following 
musicians may have had for other gifts, 
it is the idealist and the poet alone who 
have gathered the consent of the whole 
nation. Nay, more; America has idealized 
the character and life of every genius it 
has loved from that day to this. 

The second criterion of our temperament 
follows from the first. While Jenny Lind was 
the one perfect singer for the composer of 
« Robert le Diable,» she was undoubtedly the 
greatest interpreter of such strains as «| 
know that my Redeemer liveth.» It is as a 
singer of religious music that America re- 
veres her most. She touched the master- 
chord of a profoundly religious people, and, 
while America stands, this, the highest cause 
and revelation of music, will be most potent 
to its temperament. 

She was, moreover, in earnest. «Through 
Jenny Lind,» wrote Hans Christian Andersen, 
«I first became sensible of the holiness of art. 
Through her I learned that one must forget 
one’s self in the service of the Supreme. No 
books, no men, have had a more ennobling 
influence on me as a poet than Jenny Lind.» 
In fact, she revered her own art, not only as 
a musician, but as a dramatic artist. When 
called upon by her fiancé, Mr. Harris, « not 
only to abandon my profession, but to be 
ashamed of it,» she, who had already decided 
to quit the stage, first threw over her lover. 

Jenny Lind was intelligible to every one 
that heard her. Mr. D. W. Powers related to 
me that six Tonawanda Indian chiefs came 
in from their reservation and called on her 
at the Eagle Tavern in Rochester. Sitting in 
his office down-stairs, he heard her sing to 
them. They understood her art, and went 
away satisfied. She was very simple and 























logical, and therefore clear, in her interpre- 
tations. And this clearness and simplicity 
were the result of her convictions of art. We 
are told that it was her «invariable custom 
to reserve her great effects, with true artis- 
tic self-abnegation, for certain points which 
the unerring instinct of her genius indicated 
as the fittest for the introduction of a logical 
climax; and to the power and perfection of 
such a climax she unhesitatingly sacrificed 
an indefinite number of those minor effects 
upon which many artists gifted with less 
creative power are ready to seize for the 
purpose of securing a passing triumph at 
the expense of the logical whole. She kept 
her dramatic power in reserve, with a ret- 
icence which none but the greatest artists 
are ever known to exercise, for the predeter- 
mined situations in which she felt that it 
could be successfully exhibited with logical 
consistency and the deepest reverence for 
dramatic truth.» 

This is a very intellectual type of art. By 
this she brought Hans Christian Andersen to 
tears—tears on the stage, whither he had 
smuggled himself in as a «supe,» as he 
watched her Norma; and Balfe to tears in 
the audience as she sang, « Ah! non credea,» 
in «LaSonnambula.» It would be too much 
to say that no American audience has ever 
confused blind temperament with dramatic 
genius; but it is certain that America has 
never for very long mistaken temperamental 
excess for the ecstasy produced by such 
spiritual art as Jenny Lind’s. On the other 
hand, the breadth and intensity of passionate 
feeling which America recognized in her 
became the criterion of its future favor, and 
just as exact a criterion of the nation’s self. 
Less fire than her climax, more apathy than 
her calm, have never since convinced. From 
her day to ours, every artist who has dwelt 
among us has been forced by his hearers into 
greater heights and depths in his efforts to 
win his public. Without temperament no one 
wins American listeners. 

It was the greatest triumph of Jenny Lind 
that she carried the musical world captive by 
expressing the highest types and revelations 
of character. She would not take corrupt 
roles. Her art was particularly normal, 


healthy, and direct. It was tragic, for the 
deepest suffering is the correlative of the 
highest natures; but it never struck the notes 
of brutal passion, rung so continuously nowa- 
days. She sang with exquisite feeling the 
chaste part of Valentine. Her Norma failed 
to win her English hearers because it was a 
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loving woman, not ademon. In «La Sonnam- 
bula» her dignity and innocence convinced 
her listeners and brought them to tears. She 
appealed, in fact, to the very feelings and 
emotions that not only are most natural, but 
are most sedulously cultivated, in American 
women. This was the charm with which 
Clara Louise Kellogg afterward won Amer- 
ica and astonished Europe. 

The purity of Amina, the pathetic love of 
Lucia, the chastity of Valentine, the merri- 
ment of Susanna, the dignity of Norma—how 
little these resemble the dramatic situations 
of our modern stage! What has America to 
do with the polluted réles of European de- 
generacy? We have room enough here for 
suffering of a nobler strain. Where there is 
suffering there may be song. Let America 
sing her own song on the high themes where 
first she found her voice. 

I have shown the choice which Jenny Lind 
made of the emotions which she would com- 
municate to her hearers. It follows that her 
art was sincere. She was sincere in technic. 
If she had not execution for a cadenza, she 
simplified it. If she found her part demanded 
a dangerous passage over a falling bridge, 
she forbade stage illusions, and walked in 
fear and trembling; if she worked up a cli- 
max, she did it within the intention of the 
composer; if she desired to excite sympathy, 
she became her own heroine, and suffered. 
It is no illusion which declares the energy of 
the moral force that projected such music 
into the souls of her hearers. It was the char- 
acter of Jenny Lind behind her music that 
made her America’s ideal. It was «something 
not ourselves » that spoke in her accents. 

Lastly,—and this is the one unfailing 
characteristic of the highest art,—Jenny 
Lind the artist was full of sweetness and * 
light—of kindly light. Her message was op- 
timistic. Happiness informed it,—the hap- 
piness of the good,—and it had the energy 
of happiness, and communicated its divine 
spark to artists of every sister art. If it was 
intellectual, it was also exquisitely beautiful. 
It was full of sympathy, and it was just as 
full of innocent gaiety. The «enthusiasm of 
humanity » pervaded it. The characteristics 
briefly enumerated in this paper are those 
that lie at the very heart of American tem- 
perament, and that have determined the suc- 
cess of every artist who has visited us. These 
are the qualities that are struggling to find ex- 
pression in our own American artists and com- 
posers. Let them speak simply and directly, 
and we will hear. 

Fanny Morris Smith. 
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\ HEN Dante pictured to himself the ap- 

proach to the Inferno, he could think 
of nothing more oppressive to the imagi- 
nation than the «forest savage, rough and 
stern,» into which the reader plunges at the 
very beginning of the first great modern 
poem. And yet Dante loved nature, and soft- 
ened his somber visions again and again with 
simile, image, and figure from theworld about 
him. Light from the sky, and sound from the 
sea, and the roar of the forest when the 
wind works its will, recall us at times from 
the appalling sights of the Inferno, or the 
pathetic scenes of the Purgatorio, to the 
smiling earth and the serene heavens. To 
the beauty of nature, nowhere more obvious 
and full of suggestion than in the country of 
his birth, Dante was as responsive as a man 
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so intensely introspective and so deeply com- 
mitted to the ethical and spiritual structure 
of things could be; but he was a man of his 
time as truly as he was a man of all time, 
and his time was well within the limits of 
medievalism. It is true, the Italian mind had 
gone a long way toward emancipating itself 
from the superstitious idea that nature is 
corrupt and sinful and given over to evil 
spirits; but even the Italian mind was not yet 
at home with the world, and probably very 
few men of the thirteenth century, in which 
the poet was born, or of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in which he died, could cross the Alps 
without inward trepidation, or explore the 
recesses of the woods without an instinctive 
fear that some evil thing was there. And 
even after fear was banished there was little 
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appreciation of those aspects of the natural 
world which modern men feel most deeply. 
In this feeling for nature, as in many other 
things, Petrarch was the first modern man— 
the first man, that is, who lived as freely and 
unconsciously in the outer as in the inner 
world; who possessed himself as completely 
of the resources and pleasures of the one as 
of the other; and who recognized the deep 
and marvelous kinship between the human 
soul and the fertility and organic beauty by 
which it is infolded. Medieval men recog- 
nized the familiar and obvious loveliness 
about them, but they shrank from solitude, 
sublimity, and grandeur in nature. Deep 
forests, shadowy defiles, lonely summits, and 
rocky coasts repelled them; they did not dis- 
cern the kinship between these austere and 
awful aspects of the world and the deeper 
and sterner experiences of the soul. Petrarch 
was not the man to explore these darker re- 
cesses; but his active, inquisitive, and sunny 
nature led him far afield in that easy and 
natural relation in which modern men stand 
to the external world, and made him, in a 
sense, the rediscoverer of that world. «That 
part of my life that I have passed in Vau- 
cluse,» he said in his later years, «I have 
passed in such tranquillity, in such sweet- 
ness, that, since I knew what human life is, 
I consider it as almost the only time in which 
I have lived, and all the rest as a punish- 
ment.» When we remember how solitary 
those years were, and how active and fruit- 
ful the poet’s later life was, these words 


are very remarkable, and the impression on’ 


the mind of the old man is confirmed by 
letters written during this joyous exile from 
society: 


In the morning I wander over the fields, in the 
evening through the meadows, or in that other 
more rocky garden near the fountain, which Na- 
ture has made more beautiful than could the art 
of man. This little spot under the rocks, in the 
midst of the waters, is more suited than any other 
to inspire profound thoughts by which the most 
idle minds may feel themselves lifted to lofty 
contemplation. . . . How often has night found 
me still wandering in the fields! How often have 
Irisen in the silence of a summer night to offer 
up my prayers and midnight orisons to Christ, 
and then to steal forth alone, without disturbing 
the servants, to wander by the light of the moon 
over the fields and mountains! How often at the 
same hour have I gone, without any companion, 
with mingled feelings of terror and delight, into 
that terrible cavern of the Sorgue, where even 
in daylight, and with company, one cannot enter 
without awe! Do you ask me how I came to be 
80 bold? I have never been afraid of shadows. 


Vou. LIV.—71. 
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In that last sentence lies the secret of the 
radical revolution of thought about nature 
which separates the modern man from the man 
who lived in Petrarch’s time and before it. 

That revolution has borne many kinds of 
fruit. It has emancipated the mind from 
those blighting superstitions which arbitra- 
rily cut off a large share of the pleasures and 
resources of life; it has corrected the false per- 
spective produced by exclusive and passion- 
ate study of the subjective, with almost com- 
plete indifference to the objective, world; and 
it has created a new kind of literature. There 
were naturalists before Gilbert White, and 
keen observers before Thoreau; but the atti- 
tude of these students of the world about 
them, and especially the manner and sub- 
stance of their records, were essentially new. 
During the last century civilized men have 
probably lived out of doors to a greater ex- 
tent than at any period since the days of the 
myth-makers; and even the myth-makers, 
who looked at nature through the imagina- 
tion, and, despite numerous errors of fact, 
discovered many fundamental truths, were 
not so thoroughly at home in the world as 
modern men are fast becoming. Science has 
played a great part, not only in accurate ob- 
servation and intelligent report of natural 
phenomena and life, but ir effecting that ex- 
tension of human knowledge and interest 
which puts men in equal possession of the 
world within and the world without. If na- 
ture has parted with some of the novel splen- 
dor which shone from her upon the young im- 
agination of the race, she has parted also with 
the terrors of superstition and ignorance 
which long held men back from an intimacy 
made possible only after knowledge had held 
a torch in the darkest corners and dropped 
its sounding-line into the deepest seas. 

Doubtless something has been lost by fa- 
miliarity, but for most men there has been 
an immeasurable gain. The myth-makers— 
the men who see nature with the imagination 
as well as with the eye—are few in any gen- 
eration, and for them the miracle does not 
grow stale by repetition. To the great mass 
of men devoid of poetic insight, on the other 
hand, life is immensely broadened and en- 
riched by the inclusion of nature in thought, 
occupation, pleasure, and relaxation. It is 
not so much a rediscovery of the natural 
world which modern men have effected as the 
establishment of easy and normal relations 
with it—that intimacy which is bred by an 
intercourse so constant that it becomes a 
habit, and we cease to be specifically con- 
scious of it, and which permits, therefore, 
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the natural play of thought, emotion, and 
imagination. Even observation, the first and, 
in a way, the elementary approach of man 
to nature, involves, for the highest fruitful- 
ness, thorough familiarity with the object 
observed. «To be a good observer,» says 
Mr. Burroughs, «is not merely to see things: 
it is to see them in their relations and bear- 
ings; it is to separate one thing from another 
—the wheat from the chaff, the significant 
from the unimportant. The sagacity of the 
hound is in his scent; the skill of the musi- 
cian seems in his hands and fingers; the mind 
of the observer is in his eye. To untrained 
perceptions the color of the clouds is this or 
that, gray or blue or drab; the artist picks 
out the primary tints, the separate colors of 
which this hue is composed.» Behind this 
higher power of observation there must be 
that familiarity with the object upon which 
the eye rests which separates it without 
effort, not only from other objects of its own 
class, but from all other things which are 
not necessary to its complete realization by 
the mind. It must not only reveal itself en- 
tirely, but it must disclose its significant re- 
lations to the order of which it is part. 

The importance of this kind of observation 
lies in its perception of the fact of nature 
not only in its relations to the physical order, 
but also in its relations to the spiritual order 
of which man is part—a perception which 
makes it the inspiration of a literature dis- 
tinct from scientific records and from the 
reports of the naturalists. For literature 
involves those elements of personality and 
of form which are in no way essential to the 
adequate and successful professional writ- 
ing of the scientist and the naturalist. The 
scientist is concerned with facts as they lead 
to conclusions and reveal order and law; the 
naturalist studies the life of the field and 
of the woods that he may comprehend and 
classify it. Knowledge of some sort is the 
end which each of these observers sets be- 
fore himself, and if the record of observation 
be correct, it matters not that it is formless; 
it belongs to the literature of knowledge, not 
to the literature of power. But the modern 
writers about nature who, like Thoreau, 
Jefferies, and John Burroughs, have created 
a new kind of literature, have approached 
their subjects as artists rather than as 
scientists. They are careful observers, but 
their observation is not impersonal; on the 
contrary, it is intensely individual, and it 
concerns itself with the facts of nature 
primarily as those facts appeal to or inter- 
pret the mind and heart of man. 
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Thoreau’s temper toward his fellows was 
so cold that it seemed to have caught the 
elemental chill which one sometimes feels in 
deep and solitary ravines; but no man was 
ever more conscious of himself than the 
recluse of the Walden woods, and no man 
ever studied the world about him with 
more sophisticated eyes. Nature was not to 
Thoreau a succession of phenomena, to be 
dispassionately watched and reported; na- 
ture was a kind of private property which 
reflected everywhere the idiosyncrasies of its 
owner. He tramped through the woods with 
a complete philosophy in his knapsack, and 
while he waited to catch the earliest note 
of the bluebird he beguiled himself with 
thoughts which might have come to Plotinus, 
so highly speculative were they, or to Marcus 
Aurelius, so austere was their view of human 
conduct. A naturalist out of doors is all eyes; 
Thoreau was all brain. He carried into soli- 
tude the complete mental apparatus of a 
modern man. This unfitted him for the 
work of pure observation, but it made him 
one of the most original, pungent, and racy 
writers which this continent has produced. 

With kindred intensity, though in a very 
different fashion, Jefferies’s personality plays 
through his records of field and wood, and 
the pathos of his personal history lies on 
the landscape, sometimes like a mist which 
throws the objects in the foreground into 
striking relief, while it conceals the details 
of structure; sometimes like a rich atmo- 
sphere which obliterates the horizon-line so 


*that earth and sky seem of a piece. Science 


is observation and generalization dealing ex- 
clusively with facts; literature, when it deals 
with nature, is nature plus the personality of 
the writer. 

John Burroughs, like Thoreau, is strictly 
indigenous; he could not have grown in any 
other soil. Our literature betrays, in almost 
every notable work, the presence of for- 
eign influences; but Thoreau and Burroughs 
have been fed by the soil, and have repro- 
duced in flower and fruit something of its 
distinctive quality. Of the two, Thoreau had 
the more thorough formal education; but 
Burroughs shows keener susceptibility to 
formative influences of all kinds. Thoreau 
had the harder mind, the nature of greater 
resisting power; Burroughs is more sensi- 
tive to the atmosphere of his time, to the 
proximity of his fellows, and to the charms 
of art. Thoreau would have devoted more 
time to a woodchuck than to Carlyle, Ar- 
nold, or Whitman; Burroughs emphasized his 
indebtedness to Wordsworth, Arnold, Emer- 
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son, and Whitman. He has the more open 
mind, the quicker sympathies, the wider 
range. If he sometimes strikes us as less 
incisive and original than Thoreau, he is not 
less distinctively American, and there is a 
riper and saner quality in him. In Thoreau 
one is constantly aware of the element of 
wild life which still survives on this new 
continent. In Burroughs one feels the do- 
mesticity of nature; one is aware at all times 
of the simple, natural background of Amer- 
ican life. In nothing is Burroughs’s freedom 
from academic and literary tradition more 
evident than in the quality of homeliness 
which runs through his work. He writes in 
his shirt-sleeves, and is not ashamed of it; 
on the contrary, he believes that the only 
real writing is done by men who speak un- 
affectedly out of the conditions which form 
their natural environment. He can admire 
an academician who is an academician by 
nature; but he has no sympathy with the 
man who exchanges his native dialect for a 
speech which has greater precision and elo- 
quence, but which is not a part of himself. 

John Burroughs was born a countryman, 
and a countryman he remains. The horizon 
which he sees from his hillside farm of 
seventeen acres overlooking the Hudson in- 
cludes within its intangible boundaries a 
world large enough to engage the closest 
observation, and important enough to justify 
the fullest record. He loves nature at large, 
but he is chiefly concerned with nature as a 
home-maker for man. Thoreau is so thor- 
oughly detached from the society of his fel- 
lows that one point of observation is, for his 
purpose, as good as another, provided the 
point be remote from human settlement. 
Burroughs, on the other hand, delights not 
less in solitude and silence, but he keeps 
within sight of the thin line of smoke from 
the hearthstone. Thoreau wants the freedom 
of absolute detachment. «I would rather,» 
he says, «sit on a pumpkin, and have it all 
to myself, than be crowded on a velvet 
cushion. . . . The very simplicity and 
nakedness of man’s life in the primitive 
ages imply this advantage, at least: that 
they left him still but a sojourner in Nature. 
When he was refreshed with food and sleep 
he contemplated his journey again. He 
dwelt, as it were, in a tent in this world, 
and was either treading the valleys, or cross- 
ing the plains, or climbing the mountain- 
tops. But lo! men have become the tools 
of their tools. The man who independently 
plucked the fruits when he was hungry is 
become a farmer, and he who stood under 
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a tree for shelter a housekeeper.» Thoreau 
held to the ways of primitive man, and stings 
or shocks us out of our complacent civiliza- 
tion; but he pays the penalty of his isola- 
tion in a certain hardness of tone and a cer- 
tain narrowness of sympathy. Burroughs not 
only plucks fruits, but produces them, for 
he is both a farmer and a housekeeper. He 
misses some insights and a kind of know- 
ledge which are the exclusive possession of 
the primitive man; but he lives nearer the 
soil, in more intimate contact with it, and 
his report of nature, if less novel and sur- 
prising, is warmer and more persuasive in 
tone. He approaches nature, not with the 
stealthy step of the Indian, but with the easy 
air of the farm-bred boy who lays no claims 
to esoteric relations, but quietly takes pos- 
session of the world about him because he 
was born to it. 

It was his good fortune to spend his child- 
hood and youth in that very interesting re- 
gion where the head waters of the Delaware 
have their rise: a country which has eleva- 
tion, mass, and breadth to the eye, as well 
as that austere fertility which responds 
to hard work, but scorns the touch of the 
amateur or the indolent. In such a region 
there is room for the imagination as well as 
for quick observation and the ready hand. 
The conditions which the boy found about 
him were simple to the verge of bareness, but 
they were wholesome; they bred that sturdy 
independence which goes far to the making 
of an original man. The picture on which he 
looked had no unusual or striking features. 
There was the bald-top mountain in the lap 
of which the farm lay, and upon which the 
sheep grazed; on the slope of the hill was one 
of those clear springs so dear to childhood, 
and so indescribably refreshing in the mem- 
ory of the mature man; in the distance stood 
the little red school-house; and through the 
meadows beyond it ran the brook, with its in- 
exhaustible resources of swimming, fishing, 
and dam-building. «Forthirty years or more,» 
he writes, «I have been afflicted with a sort 
of chronic homesickness—a longing for the 
old farm where I was born, yonder amid 
the hills.» This nostalgia of the soul for the 
surroundings amid which it came to a con- 
sciousness of its needs and powers and aims 
testifies to the imperishable influence of the 
things which are seen with the eyes of youth. 
It is doubtful if any later vision of things is 
clearer or so fruitful; and it is certain that 
every man’s art is permanently affected by 
those earliest contacts with the world which 
stir the imagination out of its sleep. Mr. 
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Burroughs first looked upon nature from the 
door-step of the farm-house, and from that 
point of contact between the outer world of 
discovery and action and the inner world of 
rest and affection he still sees it. The early 
years were simple and homely, and the later 
years have been of a piece with them. «If 
a man is not borninto the environment best 
suited to him,» he writes in « An Egotistical 
Chapter,» « he, as a rule, casts about him un- 
til he finds such an environment. My own 
surroundings and connections have been 
mainly of the unliterary kind. I was born 
of and among people who neither read books 
nor cared for them, and my closest associa- 
tions have been with those whose minds have 
been alien to literature and art. My unlit- 
erary environment has doubtless been best 
suited tome. Probably what little freshness 
and primal sweetness my books contain is 
due to this circumstance.» Education in the 
deepest sense is so individual, so much a 
matter of assimilating what is essential to 
the clear and adequate expression of one’s 
self, and of rejecting that which is alien or 
unrelated, that most men of force and gift 
secure the best training for themselves, 
whatever their opportunities offer or with- 
hold. And that knowledge which is most 
vital to a man generally comes to him un- 
awares. «As a farm boy,» writes Mr. Bur- 
roughs, «I had known all the common birds 
well, and had loved the woods passionately; 
but my attention was not seriously turned to 
natural history till 1 was a man grown. But 
no one starts in the study of natural history 
with such advantages as he whose youth was 
passed on the farm. He has already got a 
great deal of it in his blood and bones; he 
has grown up in right relations with man and 
beast; the study comes easy and natural to 
him. The main things are a love of nature 
and simple tastes; and who is so likely to have 
these as the boy from the farm?» 

This love of nature is not a blind adoration; 
it is rather a superior and searching intelli- 
gence. It sees because it knows how to look, 
and it knows how to look because the imagi- 
nation quickens the instinct. There is a deep 
truth in that maxim, known to all anglers, 
which says in effect, «If you would catch 
trout, bait your hook with your heart.» 
Knowledge without sympathy can do much, 
but sympathetic knowledge alone divines the 
secrets of nature and of men. In the woods 
things happen to a man of John Burroughs’s 
quality which never befall the indifferent ob- 
server. «To see the life of the woods go on 
about you,» he sometimes says to his friends, 
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«it is only necessary to keep still.» But this 
stillness which lures the shy, wild creatures 
from their hiding-places, and brings the bird 
to your shoulder and the trout to your hand, 
is a pregnant stillness; it has that quality of 
silence which Wordsworth had in mind when 
he wrote: 
The breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood, 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul. 


This subtle persuasiveness of attitude, 
which disarms the suspicions of the world 
of wild life, and secures for a man the privi- 
leges of citizenship in that world, is possible 
to those only whose knowledge of natural 
processes and phenomena is pervaded by 
love; and love of nature in the productive 
sense comes mainly to those who discover the 
outer world when the imagination has not 
yet been divorced from observation. So far 
as insight and the power to reproduce in art 
are concerned, we know best the persons 
and the landscapes we knew in childhood. 
To people who did not know the little hamlet 
of Coate in childhood it is but a half a dozen 
mean and decaying cottages; they could not 
identify it with that half-fairy place which 
Richard Jefferies described. «No one else,» 
he says, «seems to have seen the sparkle on 
the brook, or heard the music at the hatch, 
or to have felt back through the centuries; 
and when I try to describe these things to 
them they look at me with stolid incredu- 
lity. . . . There is no music now in the old 
hatch where we used to sit, in danger of our 
lives, happy as kings, on the narrow bar over 
the deep water. The barred pike that used 
to come up in such numbers are no more 
among the flags. The perch used to drift 
down the stream and then bring up again. 
The sun shone there for a very long time, 
and the water rippled and sang; and it always 
seemed to me that I could feel the rippling 
and the singing and the sparkling back 
through the centuries.» 

To look at nature with the inward as well 
as with the outward eye is the distinctive 
gift of the writer, who not only sees what 
other men fail to observe, but who gives his 
record of what he sees the quality of his per- 
sonality. It is a significant fact in Mr. bur- 
roughs’s early history that he tapped the 
maple-trees, and secured the earliest market 
for his sugar, in order that he might buy 
text-books. Thus early did he lay nature 
under contribution for his education; and 
from the days when he whipped the brooks, 
as his grandfather had done before him, to 
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these days when he has come to hold the 
foremost place among living American writ- 
ers about nature, that education has been 
uninterrupted and productive. He has not 
only steadily broadened his own vision, but 
he has shared his divinations and discoveries 
with an increasing number who find Thoreau 
a little too aboriginal and remote. For 
Thoreau often treats nature like a peasant 
proprietor whose love of the soil has a touch 
of fanatical exclusiveness, and sets up pro- 
hibitory notices and spring-guns at all 
approaches. He makes the conditions of 
acquaintance with nature so hard that we 
are constantly tempted to ask whether an 
entire surrender of civilization is not too 
great a price to pay, even for so great a 
privilege. There is something exclusive and 
divisive in the attitude of the recluse of 
Walden, which provokes the doubt as to 
whether a man cannot pay his taxes and 
learn all that nature has to impart for his 
discipline, instruction, and enrichment. We 
find ourselves asking what we shall gain if 
we make a new schism. Nature was long 
under the ban. Now that the two sides of 
life have been brought together, must civil- 
ization go to the wall in order that men may 
live again in complete and vital relation with 
nature? In Thoreau individualism runs to 
extremes, and he pays the penalty imposed 
upon puritanism in a partial and one-sided 
view of life. He is a schismatic, as his 
fathers were before him, because he divides 
the human activities and resources instead 
of conceiving of them as constituting an 
organic whole. Genuine fellowship with na- 
ture does not involve renunciation of the 
gains and resources of civilization; a man 
need not strip himself bare and revert to a 
savage type in order to get back to nature. 
It is natural to live the free, joyous life of 
the instincts and the senses, to seek silence 
and solitude, to love the smell of the earth 
and the sweep of the sky; but it is equally 
natural to live the life of thought, knowledge, 
taste, culture. It is natural to be born in «a 
state of nature»; but it is equally natural to 
grow out of that state into something fuller 
and higher, and civilization, in its essential 
quality, is nothing but growth. The seed and 
the blade are natural, and so also are the 
flower and the fruit. 

This saner and deeper, if less striking, 
view of nature is presented by John Bur- 
roughs. He is not a schismatic; he is a har- 
monizer. He has no great love for cities, 
but he does not lose his poise and fall to 
cursing when he thinks of London or Boston 
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or New York. He sees clearly enough the 
shams, the hypocrisies, the artificialities, 
which flourish among men organized into 
society; but he does not therefore leap to the 
conclusion that civilization is a sham or an 
artifice. He knows the supreme value in 
education of the solitude, the silence, the 
detachment of nature from all personal ties 
and all individual life; but he knows also that 
what one learns in the woods finds its closest 
readers in cities; that the spring of inspira- 
tion is hidden in the personality, but that it 
misses its great function of fertilization un- 
less its current flows into organized human 
life; that man cannot be wholly sane and com- 
plete apart from nature, but that sanity and 
perfection are also conditional upon human 
relationship. Burroughs is less radical than 
Thoreau, but he is more fundamental; his 
point of view is less striking, but itis sounder. 

Domesticity in the deéper sense involves 
the most intimate and continuous relation 
with one’s surroundings. It means a good 
deal more than the most searching observa- 
tion of those surroundings; it means living 
with them. And when a man lives deeply and 
adequately, his surroundings becomeso much 
a part of himself that his knowledge of them 
is a kind of extension of self-consciousness. 
This domesticity is not only the dominant 
note in Burroughs’s attitude toward na- 
ture, but it is also the explanation of the 
wholesomeness of his view. One sometimes 
comes upon phrases in his work which seem 
strained and artificial, and remind us that in 
his youth he read Emerson with passionate 
ardor, and sometimes caught the manner and 
missed the inspiration; but the substance and 
texture of that work are sound and enduring. 
He escapes the fantastic, the idiosyncratic, 
the oracular; he addresses the understanding 
as well as the imagination; and in whatever 
ecstasy comes upon him in those hours when 
the hermit-thrush sings to that which is 
most solitary in the human soul, he does not 
lose his footing in the realities of life. His 
human sympathies are too warm and his 
human interests too deep for that isolation 
which, by severing a man in feeling from his 
kind, destroys his balance and makes him a 
prey to a distorted and partial vision of 
things. Moreover, the wild element in nature 
is, after all, not so alien to human life as it 
seems, and closer touch between the two re- 
veals a deeper unity than could be suspected 
at the start. It is clear that we have not 
reached the ultimate truth with regard to 
the original relations of man and nature; but 
it is equally clear that every step which 
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science takes toward that truth binds man 
and nature with stronger and more mysteri- 
ous bonds. The wild element is alien to us 
only so long as it is strange; domestication 
in nature destroys the impression of an in- 
herent antagonism between the condition of 
the primitive man and the condition of the 
civilized man—between man isolated in na- 
ture and man in closest contact with his 
fellows. Throughout Burroughs’s books runs 
this vein of domestication in nature; birds, 
beasts, woods, streams, the weather, are 
watched, studied, explored, recorded with a 
keen eye, with that passion for out-of-door 
life which leads the naturalist far and wide, 
and with that sense of hidden relationships, 
of secret unity, of pervading and infinite sug- 
gestion to the imagination, which is the dis- 
tinctive possession of the man of letters. 
His inspirations and his authorities have 
been found afield, 4nd the books he has writ- 
ten have grown up within him; the seeds of 
thought from which they have expanded have 
been, for the most part, deposited in his mind 
and heart in those unconsciously receptive 
hours when the world sinks deep into a man’s 
imagination, to bear later the fruit of art. 
« What I feel I can express,» he says, «and 
only what I feel. If I had run after the birds 
only to write about them, I never should have 
written anything that any one would care to 
read. I must write from sympathy and love, 
or not at all. I have in no measure the gift 
of the ready writer, who can turn his pen to 
all sorts of themes; or the dramatic, creative 
gift of the great poets, which enables them 
to get out of themselves and present vividly 
and powerfully things entirely beyond the 
circle of their own lives and experiences. I 
go to the woods to enjoy myself, and not to 
report them; and if I succeed, the expedition 
may by and by bear fruit at my pen.» Books 
produced in this way often lack formal ar- 
rangement, but they have vital unity, and, 
as a rule, they disclose growth. Burroughs 
has not made a systematic study of the world 
about him, but its various aspects have so 
long engrossed his attention that the rec- 
ord of them which he has kept is not only 
consistent with itself, but is fairly complete. 
Nothing is too homely or familiar to escape 
his eye, and he cares for things as nature 
disposes them, with apparent indifference to 
effects, a great deal more than for things as 
men arrange them. There is an elemental 
quality in him, born of his nearness to 
natural processes and products. He enjoys 
things in the rough, as a true lover of nature 
must, and feels the beauty of the solitary 
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swamp, and of the burnt and desolate pine 
on the bare hillside, as keenly as the charm 
of a June morning when the whole world is 
abloom. He does not value things as they ex- 
press culture, but as they express life; and 
the commonest and homeliest things are, for 
that reason, as significant and important, in 
his eyes, as those which are far-fetched and 
rare. The farmer on the fence, in his shirt- 
sleeves, is a much more impressive figure, to 
his thought, than many a man overlaid with 
the refinements and polish of society, simply 
because his is real, genuine, first-hand human 
nature. He means something as representa- 
tive of the soil and the conditions about him. 
It is, therefore, a very plain, simple, hardy 
life which we find in John Burroughs’s books, 
but it is a life full of flavor, health, reality. 
The natural man is not exploited in these 
books, but he is so quietly and faithfully re- 
ported that we begin to see how much more 
he means than any other kind of man. And 
from the same wholesome attitude toward 
the world we learn that the crow is quite as 
interesting as the thrush that makes the 
morning vocal, the cow-bird as well worth 
study as the eagle, and the woodchuck as 
important as the wild beast to which dis- 
tance lends its traditional enchantment. 
Whatever is in nature, Burroughs seems 
to say, is there because it ought to be; and 
if we do not see its beauty, its worth, or its 
meaning, so much the worse for us. If he 
does not startle and sting us, as does Thoreau, 
he is not less an antiseptic in this end-of-the- 
century epoch of introspection, of straining 
of thought and of speech to compass and ex- 
press abnormal experiences. His feet are al- 
ways on the ground, and the open sky is over 
him; he is not afraid of hardship, because 
hardship is a part of nature; he fears only 
that sickness of the soul which makes men 
shrink from every rough wind, and that sick- 
ness of the imagination which confuses 
disease with health, and pieces words to- 
gether, like bits of glass, to secure striking 
effects, instead of using language as the 
vital effluence of thought. He is not free 
from occasional touches of something very 
like affectation; but these forcings of the 
fancy are so rare that they emphasize the 
essential soundness and wholeness of his 
thought and style. He gets at the heart of 
the matter often with the directness of 
simple truth. Everything is subordinated to 
honest report of the fact. But it is not the 
bare fact which is recorded: it is the fact in 
its widest relations and in its deepest signifi- 
cance. He mixes human life with nature, and 
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sees nature with eyes that have imagination 
behind them. The elemental quality does not 
limit him to broad effects in style; he knows 
how to paint effectively on a small canvas, 
and he shows a thoroughly artistic appre- 
ciation of what a painter would call the 
«values» of his material. Such a piece of 
writing as «An Idyl of the Honey-Bee,» for 
instance, is a charming example of a har- 
monious disposition of a very few elements 
of interest. It is a bit of literature as well 
as a record of observation; it reveals the 
artist and the man of culture as well as the 
lover and student of nature. 

And a man of culture Mr. Burroughs cer- 
tainly is, if culture means not quantity but 
quality of knowledge, not acquirement but 
absorption of truth, not indefinite extension 
of intellectual interests, but ripeness, matur- 
ity, mastery. There is a flavor of literary as- 
sociation in almost everything he has written 
—the flavor, that is, of familiarity with 
books, as well as the gift of making books. 
If he has not read widely, he has read deeply 
and with the heart. He lived a year, he tells 
us, with the «Idler» and the « Rambler »; but 
it was only a question of time when he 
should fall under the spell of Emerson, that 
liberator of youth from traditional tastes, 
and from the painful indecision of aspira- 
tions working in the imagination, but vague 
and indistinct to the thought. He was con- 
firmed in tendencies already well defined by 
reading Thoreau’s « Walden»; but he was 
preserved from imitation by a radical differ- 
ence of temperament, unconsciously sug- 
gested when he says: «I always envied 
him . . . his indifference to human be- 
ings.» Then came Whitman, with his « great 
humanizing power,» and Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Arnold, and Carlyle. 
These were the formative influences in his 
education. There were other influences— 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier—which 
were mainly confirmatory. There was some- 
thing in Emerson which the boy felt rather 
than understood as native and indigenous, 
a new and vital force in thought and life. 
And it is significant both of his intellectual 
sensitiveness and of his hardy individuality, 
that in order to liberate himself from the 
overpowering spell of Emerson’s searching 
thought and style, he took refuge in work; 
for self-expression is the sovereign remedy 
against that pressure from without which 
endangers the integrity of individuality. 
Instinct led him from the writing of essays 
on such Emersonian themes-as «Expres- 
sion» to the writing of out-of-door papers. 
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«The woods, the soil, the waters,» he says, 
«helped to draw out the pungent Emer- 
sonian flavor, and restore me to my proper 
atmosphere.» In spite of certain unmistak- 
able evidences of intimacy with Emerson, 
there was a fresh note in these earliest 
papers, and a fresh note involves an original 
power. Lowell spoke more than once of 
his delight in reading, as editor of the « At- 
lantic Monthly,» the first manuscript from 
John Burroughs that came into his hands; 
there was so much refreshment in the quiet, 
first-hand observation, and in the pungent, 
straightaway style. Those first ventures set 
the pace of a long, unhasting, but well-sus- 
tained activity, the fruits of which now fill 
ten volumes of moderate size. The very 
titles of these books suggest the fields where 
this knowledge and thought were gleaned. 
« Wake Robin,» « Locusts and Wild Honey,» 
« Winter Sunshine,» «Fresh Fields,» «Signs 
and Seasons,» « Birds and Poets,» hint at the 
presence of the imagination in this long 
record of observation, and suggest that the 
student of nature is also a man of letters. 
The literary gift is abundantly illustrated in 
all these books, and in two other of non-com- 
mittal title— « Riverby» and « Pepacton» ; and 
the literary interest and training are equally 
evident in «Indoor Studies,» and «Whitman.» 

For Burroughs has studied and thought 
as well as observed. He has read Emerson, 
Carlyle, Arnold, and Whitman with the in- 
sight which never misses the fundamental 
truth that to be a great writer a man must 
first be an original force, and that no skill 
or grace can achieve that which lies only 
within the power of a strong and fresh per- 
sonality. He is drawn, therefore, mainly to 
writers of elemental force and individual 
power; men in whose constant identification 
of ample knowledge and courageous insight, 
with perfection of form, one finds the su- 
preme examples of that great but much 
abused word, culture. He responds to the 
appeal of men who speak fearlessly out of 
their own natures, and who have made the 
decisive discovery that art is not academic, 
but vital, and that to write freely out of one’s 
soul is the supreme achievement in litera- 
ture. He values those qualities in books to 
which his long familiarity with nature has 
given the highest authority—reality, sincer- 
ity, contact with concrete things. No man 
has written more wisely and intelligently of 
Carlyle, whose elemental energy and titanic 
fury of work appeal to him as something al- 
most cosmical. « What Taine calls his bar- 
barism,» he says in his interesting account 
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of «Carlyle’s Country,» «was his strong 
mason sire cropping out. He was his father’s 
son to the last drop of his blood, a master 
builder working with might and main. .. . I 
know of no man in literature with whom the 
sense of labor is so tangible and terrible. 
That vast, grim, struggling, silent, inarticu- 
late array of ancestral force that lay in him, 
when the burden of written speech was laid 
upon it, half rebelled, and would not cease 
to struggle and be inarticulate. There was 
a plethora of power; a channel, as through 
rocks, had to be made for it; and there was 
an incipient cataclysm whenever a book was 
to be written.» 

Burroughs is drawn also to a mind of 
very different temper, but of kindred integ- 
rity of fiber and distinctness of personal note. 
His essay on Matthew Arnold is not only an 
admirable piece of criticism, but it is a prime 
illustration of his catholic love for sound 
work, and of his power to recognize reality 
and downrightness of soul even in a writer 
of academic affinities. For Arnold bears un- 


mistakable witness on every page to that 
quality of training which is imparted by the 
university, and by the university alone. But 
there was something hard and unyielding 
under that fine polish; indeed, the perfection 


of the finish was due in no small measure to 
the stubborn fiber of a material which re- 
sponded slowly to the hand of art, and re- 
tained every impression which it received. In 
his way, Arnold had as great a power of re- 
sisting contemporary influences as Carlyle 
had, and was of a nature quite as strenu- 
ous and fearless. The same qualities Bur- 
roughs finds in a writer whose artistic 
methods were antipodal to those of Arnold, 
and whose view of modern life Carlyle would 
have detested. For many years Burroughs 
has urged the claims of Walt Whitman 
as a poet of original quality and insight. 
His advocacy has been loyal and generous, 
and if at times its claims have been too in- 
clusive, there has been the justification of an 
atmosphere of exasperating indifference, if 
not of downright antagonism. The country 
has not accepted these claims for Whitman 
in their entirety; but to their persistent ad- 
vocacy has been due in no small degree that 
change which has brought American opinion 
much nearer foreign opinion concerning a 
poet who has suffered almost equally at the 
hands of enemies and friends, and whose 
great qualities and marked defects need, 
above all things, dispassionate judgment. 
The elementary character of Whitman’s 
ideas, the breadth of base which his human 
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interests subtend, the uncompromising de- 
mocracy of his spirit, found a quick response 
in Burroughs; but there was something in 
the feeling and rhythm of the poet which 
had for the lover of nature a charm almost 
novel in English poetry. Burroughs has 
said that Whitman can be understood only 
out of doors; that he has caught the gait of 
nature, and that his apparent formlessness, 
when one feels its quality, has the primitive 
power and spell of woods and fields. This 
quality eludes those who look at literature 
from what may be called the literary stand- 
point; but it is felt by those who go to books 
for contact with the elemental forces of life, 
and whodiscern in the apparent formlessness 
of nature the hints and suggestions of a form 
more vital and capacious than the great lit- 
erary artists have yet mastered. In Bur- 
roughs’s judgment, this change of method 
does not involve revolt against the great 
traditions of poetry, but marks that general 
advance of thought and feeling which tends 
more and more to bring men together on a 
basis of natural equality or inequality, and to 
infuse into all the arts not only a closer, but 
a more inclusive, human interest and impulse. 

These opinions find their value not only in 
the contribution they make to the general 
comprehension of some of the most signifi- 
cant men of the century, but in the revelation 
they make of John Burroughs’s intellectual 
and spiritual character. They disclose his 
affinities, his interests, and his point of view. 
And in these comments on literature, as in 
the comments on nature, one finds a search 
for simplicity, directness, absence of any kind 
of formalism, love of everything that con- 
cerns or contains life, a broad, sane, homely 
conception of man and his surroundings. 
There is very little historical background 
in Burroughs’s thought; he rarely suggests 
that vast, rich world of finished achievement 
from which so many men unconsciously pilfer 
for the enrichment of their meager stores. 
We miss in these books that quality of at- 
mosphere which gives Lowell’s work, for in- 
stance, a charm distilled out of the best life 
of many centuries; but we find in them some- 
thing which is of supreme value in litera- 
ture: the simple, frank utterance of a strong, 
unaffected human soul in close and normal 
relations with nature and life. Such an ut- 
terance may lack completeness, but it cannot 
lack that deep reality which is born of per- 
sonal contact with that about which it speaks; 
and such an utterance always brings us back 
to nature by reminding us that art is but a 
mask for nature. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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MARGATE’S SANDS. 
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\ ARGATE is London’s Coney Island, its 

big suburb by the sea, only far enough 
away for a long morning’s voyage in a 
steamboat. It is easy to forget in town how 
near the coast is; but already at Charing 
Cross, sometimes, when the tide is high, you 
can smell the fresh, salt air through the 
London smoke; in winter the white gulls 
haunt the bridges at Waterloo and Black- 
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friars; and it is just after the widening 
Thames has lost itself in the North Sea that 
Margate stretches out its pier into the water. 
There are plenty of other places on the same 
cliffs—Broadstairs and St. Leonard’s and 
Westgate, and a dozen more; but Margate 
first, with Ramsgate as an alternative, is the 
cockney’s choice. This is why some people 
agree with Mrs. Tuggs that it is altogether 
too low—«nobody there but tradesmen!» 
But then, without the London crowd Margate 
would not be—well, Margate. 

If you wish, you can take a train that 
starts from Charing Cross or Victoria, and, 
after a long, rambling tour through Kent, 
eventually gets to Margate. But half the fun 
is in going by boat. The lower Thames is 
supposed to be entirely commercial, but from 
time immemorial it has been the classic 
stream for the Londoner’s frolic. You re- 
member Dr. Johnson taking water to Bil- 
lingsgate on the night of his famous « frisk » 
with Topham Beauclerk; and Hogarth sail- 
ing with his four jolly companions for 
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Gravesend; and Elia in the «old Margate 
hoy,» which he was right in thinking «ill 
exchanged for the foppery and fresh-water 
niceness of the modern steam-packet »; and 
Boz on so many of those very youthful ex- 
cursions of his; or, to come down to our own 
contemporaries, Ally Sloper, that delightful 
British « Mayeux,» and his party, dancing on 
deck, as Baxter shows them in one of his 
wonderful Sloper drawings? Besides, Mar- 
gate virtually begins when you meet the 
crowd hurrying down through the narrow, 
dirty streets leading to the Old Swan Pier, 
and you struggle with babies and bandboxes 
at the ticket-office, and you rush down the 
long gangway, where you get wedged in so 
tight that you cannot move hand or foot, while 
a cool official keeps calling: «This wye for 
the Sovering—the Royal Sovering. Passen- 
gers for Southend pass on to the houter 
boat. Passengers for Margit and Ramsgit 
on the Sovering—the Royal Sovering! Show 
your tickets, please! Move on! This wye 
for Southend! This wye for Margit!» And 
from rival boats at the next pier come 
a still louder screaming and yelling. It 
all sounds like a page out of Dickens or 
Thackeray. 

When you are fairly off, when you have 
scrambled successfully for a seat, and the 
Southend boat has steamed away, and the 
Royal Sovereign has whistled playfully,—as 
only a Margate boat can, and very much as 
the bad boy shrieks when he wishes to make 
you jump, —you gradually discover that this 
is the way to see the Thames. For there, at 
the start, is St. Paul’s lifting its dome above 
the grimy warehouses; and you pass under 
London Bridge, where swarms of idlers watch 
you safely through, hoping all the time that 
you will hit the arches and go to the bottom 
for their pleasure; and you steam by the 
Tower, and between the open gates of Tower 
Bridge, which, once well weather-stained, will 
be as imposing a feature as the river can 
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boast; and on again, between miles and miles 
of docks, and « plantations of ship-masts and 
forests of steam-chimneys»; and on every 
side are the boats—huge ocean steamers, 
little penny steamboats, red-sailed barges, 
big sailing-ships, puffing, smoke-belching 
tugs. And then, presently, it is Greenwich, 
with the beautiful buildings of Inigo Jones, 
and the memories of fish dinners eaten by 
yourself or in friendly books, and Rosher- 
ville, and Gravesend with its gardens, and 
the broad flats that make you think of Pip 
and his « great expectations.» 

And all the while, if you know how to do 
the thing in style, a sandwich is in one hand 
and a pot of porter in the other; for every- 
body on the boat is eating sandwiches and 
drinking porter. And by everybody I mean 
precisely the same company you jostle in the 
third-class carriages of the «underground» on 
the day of the University boat-race, or travel 
with by road down to the Derby,— «the 
mighty London populace,» Mr. James calls 
it,—its «female contingent» conspicuously 
sharing Mrs. Boffin’s inclination toward fash- 
ion, while a baby, apparently, is as neces- 
sary to a Margate outfit as an umbrella on 
a rainy day. Of course 
there are musicians on 
board, — «Italians from the 
Strand,» is Mr. Mourey’s 
description of the Thames 
boat band, — gold-laced and 
tarnished, out of time and 
out at elbows, playing their 
poor fiddles and harps and 
flutes first in the bow, then 
in the stern, up the middle 
and back again, and taking 
up an endless collection. 
And as the breeze grows 














brisker and the air keener, as the shores 
recede farther and farther, there seems 
to be, as in Mr. Punch’s music-hall song, 
a call for «a drop o’ something shorter»; 
for the little bar on deck is filled with men 
—and women, too: has not long practice in 
the public-house taught the Englishwoman 
how to take her drink standing like a man? 
Already by noon faces are redder, laughs 
lighter. There are races round the deck. A 
few figures are huddled up suggestively 
against the railings. There are wild shrieks 
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explore far enough you can find old gables 
and markets and assembly-rooms, and prob- 
ably Baedeker or Murray would chronicle 
a creditable number of inhabitants. But for 
London people the only Margate is the beach. 
Nothing else counts, unless it is the pier in 
the evenings, or when the tide is in, or when 
the London boats arrive. I suppose the people 
do go into the town occasionally, for they 
must sleep somewhere, and there are not 
enough hotels and lodging-houses directly 
on the sea to hold them all. But wherever 
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and playful giggles. And in the midst of it 
children are dancing, children are sick, chil- 
dren are yelling, children are sleeping. And 
the boat stops no more, though the cliffs are 
dotted with little towns, until all the gay 
crowd that does not mean to go on to Rams- 
gate is emptied upon the pier at Margate, 
where a crowd as gay watches its arrival. 
Margate is fairly big—a substantial town, 
in fact, not the least like the American sea- 
shore place. There is an embankment instead 
of the familiar board walk, blown away regu- 
larly every season by the worst storm remem- 
bered for years. There are houses and shops 
of brick and stone, instead of the wooden 
cottages and hotels that can be wheeled off 
at a moment’s notice. Indeed, I believe if you 





they sleep, they live on the beach. It is a 
very good one for the English coast, though 
perhaps not to be compared to the beautiful 
sweep of sands at Atlantic City and many 
another little town on the Jersey coast. How- 
ever, not a square foot of it is wasted. There 
the London crowd squats—there is no other 
word for it; the same crowd, partly small 
tradesmen, partly swaggering clerks, partly 
well-to-do workmen, partly professional loaf- 
ers, and largely their wives and daughters, 
that you see picknicking and betting on 
the Downs at Epsom, or scattered over the 
river-banks at the Henley regatta, or packed 
into a solid mass at the Lord Mayor’s show. 
The only difference is in the background and 
the way the holiday is spent. 
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Oh, I love to sit a-gyzing on the boundless blue 
horizing 
When the scorching sun is blyzing down on 
sands and sea ! 
And to watch the busy figgers of the happy little 
diggers, 
Or to listen to the niggers when they choose to 
come to me. 


There you have it in Mr. Anstey’s «idyllic» 
verse. Only no one can ever sit «a-gyzing » in 
romantic solitude. Not even in Santa Lucia 
in Naples have I seen people herded so close 
together, and living an outdoor life with such 
unembarrassed frankness. Rows upon rows, 
groups upon groups, of men and women 
sprawl on low steamer-chairs, open-mouthed 
and snoring without shame. Lovers lie in 
each other’s arms prone upon the sand—the 
disconcerting spectacle ’Arry and ’Arriet al- 
ways present in their hour of courtship. 
Family parties sit within neatly dug-out in- 
closures, mothers with the week’s mending, 
fathers with their pipes. And children by the 
dozen, by the hundred, by the thousand, bare- 
legged, frocks and knickerbockers rolled well 
up into little bathing-drawers, are digging 
and paddling and building; while in a space 
apart, marked by a gay red flag, poor little 
vale-faced cripples are hobbling about in the 
sand, a show for the pennies of the compas- 
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And down into this mess of peo- 
ple, too stupefied by sunlight and sea air 
to seek amusement, come the same beloved 
negro minstrels who turn up at Epsom and 
Henley and Hammersmith, and at chance 
London street-corners on a Saturday after- 
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noon. But they are ten times more gor- 
geous at Margate: faces shinier, coats and 
trousers gaudier, sashes wider, buttonhole 
bouquets huger, hats jauntier, some in tights, 
some in flannels, with bones, tambourine, and 
banjo all complete. And a wide space is 
made for them hours beforehand, and the 
audience collects, first a circle of children low 
on the sands; then circle after circle of the 
steamer-chairs; then people standing behind 
the chairs, and more people on the Embank- 
ment. For the late-comer there is no getting 
near enough to hear a joke or a song. And 
when finally the morning’s heroes arrive, they 
bring another audience with them—men, 
women, and children dogging their every 
step through the streets, patiently waiting 
outside every public-house where it pleases 
them to stop. Talk of the success of a Patti 
or a Melba: it is nothing to that of the 
minstrels at Margate! 

And down, too, on the beach come the 
seedy German bands, and the unblackened 
strolling singers, and the men with pianos 
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and concertinas and cornets and 
harmoniums, and the preachers, 
and the photographers. And 
down, too, comes the Punch-and- 
Judy man, but not the summer I 
was at Margate; for Mr. Brown, 
who had the monopoly, was ill, 
—so I learned upon inquiry,— 
and not another Punch of such 
irreproachable morals was to be 
found in all England. The fact 
is, though you would not believe 
it, the police have a strict eye 
upon the program of the beach 
performance. 

Through the crowd boys push 
and wriggle with trays of nougat 
or fruit or buns. And over the 
chorus of noises you hear the 
ceaseless «Hi! hi!» of the don- 
key-boys, and the shrieks of giddy 
young ladies clinging to the don- 
keys as they gallop full tilt along 
the sands, and the screams of de- 
lighted children in the little goat- 
carriages on the Embankment 
above. Away out beyond, stand- 
ing in a white-and-green line, 
wheel-deep in the surf, are the 
absurd bathing-machines; and 
between them and the dry beach 
an old cart loaded with people is 
being continually driven back- 
ward and forward; while fat old 
bathing-women, as out of date as 
Sairey Gamp herself, wait gossip- 
ing in the water; and farther still bathers are 
splashing, men and women apart—as well 
they may be, for the costume of the men 
would be a scandal anywhere save in prud- 
ish England. 

This is the scene presented by Margate 
sands every day, and every hour of the day, 
during the season—serenely domestic at mo- 
ments, boisterously hilarious at others, es- 
pecially when a big excursion is let loose 
upon the place. Then you have the courting 
that is done by blows and thumps; then you 
see ’Arry and ’Arriet exchanging hats; then 
you have horse-play bedlam; and mounted 
police show themselves in the near streets, 
and magistrates, the next morning, are 
officially shocked by the conduct of the 
«savages» from London. 

It is true there is a more elegant end to 
the sea-front, partly for invalids whose doc- 
tors prescribe Margate air, which has the 
name of being the purest and most bracing 
in England, the number of Bath chairs prov- 
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ing medical compulsion. There is no pro- 
miscuous herding here. Groups take their 
books and work and gossip into railed-off 
spaces, with a haughty assumption of the 
privacy that costs a penny. The very amuse- 
ments are distinctly genteel: archery, lawn- 
tennis, and a lightning draftsman making 
portraits in a tent while you wait; and as 
the shore has risen into cliffs, bathers are 
discreetly screened from public gaze, and 
the narrow sands are as decorous as in that 
picture of «Pegwell Bay,» by Dyce, in the 
National Gallery—a picture of a shingly 
beach, and two or three lone figures, in the 
absurd costumes of the fifties, gathering 
shells in polite isolation. 

But upon the cliff end the real Margate 
crowd never intrudes. Why shouldit? There 
are far better ways of enjoying itself. If you 
wish to give the Briton a really good time, put 
him in some sort of vehicle, averaging from 
the donkey «shay» that «knocked ’em in the 
old Kent road» to the brake and cornet, and 
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send him off driving. Where the Embank- 
ment widens into a great square above the 
sands, brakes and busses are always ready to 
start for St. Leonard’s or Westgate or Peg- 
well Bay —above all, for Ramsgate. There ’s 
the place for a «’appy day »! The drive over is 
short, —about half an hour or so,—but quite 
long enough to need a half-way house, where 
everybody stops for a drink, and the con- 
ductor takes up a collection for no better 
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reason than that nothing can be done in 
Margate without a collection; the real mar- 
vel is that your landlord does not come with 
his hat instead of his bill! I have always 
wondered why Mrs. Tuggs, whe. she found 
Margate too low, went over to Ramsgate. 
It is really Margate all over again, but Mar- 
gate exaggerated, intensified, concentrated. 
The beach is smaller, the people are huddled 
closer together, and the crowd is the same, 
—negroes, strolling players, donkeys, goat- 
carts, bathers, children, lovers, preachers, 
photographers, peddlers, sleepers, cockshies, 
and bathing-machines,—but in so dense a 
mass that it looks as if a swarm of human bees 
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or ants had alighted upon the sands. The 
very air seems close, and one would as soon 
bathe in the Thames at London Bridge as in 
the sea just here. If Trouville made Flaubert 
long to hide himself in the Sandwich Islands 
or in the virgin forests of Brazil, what, what 
would he have felt here at Ramsgate? Yet 
not even in an Eastern bazaar or market could 
there be more dazzling color; and as for 
character, there is enough to set up a new 
Dickens or Charles Keene for life. 

If you do not care to go to 
Ramsgate, there are boats in the 
harbor, with their «boatmen so 
beguiling,» and the menagerie 
with its beasts to be fed, and 
the music-hall attached, with its 
«stars» from London, who’d «all 
be in the workhouse should their 
antics cease to dror! » —an induce- 
ment for women and babies and 
nurses, who would be quite out of 
place in the palaces of Leicester 
Square, to flock to this «hall by 
the sea.» And there are shops full 
of the indispensable china «sou- 
venirs from Margate.» And first 
and last and always, there are 
tea and shrimps! Many things 
may have changed. Gillray’s lit- 
tle phaéton, with the round apron 
front, and its boy in jack-boots on 
one of the horses, has disappeared 
from the beach; the saucer hats 
and swirling crinolines of Leech 
are no more: but tea and shrimps 
are as essential elements to Mar- 
gate life as the sea and the sky. 
You are not supposed to need or 
to wish anything else, and in vain 
you may try the little restaurants 
that are perched on the cliffs as 
delightfully as the Neapolitan 
cafés on the Posilipo, or those 
others that set out their tables on balconies 
looking seaward. If you would dine, you must 
fall back upon the pompous hotel table d’héte, 
which you share with the last theater com- 
pany down from London. But one other 
thing you can order at the restaurant, to be 
sure—champagne. To be in the Margate 
fashion, you must drink it without so much 
as a biscuit to eat. On the pier, which is as 
select as the twopence charge for admission 
can make it, couples of those stupendously 
vulgar people you do not believe in when you 
see them on the pages of papers like « Pick- 
Me-Up » — indeed, you hardly believe in them 
when you see them in life—may be found as 
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early as eleven in the morning pledging each 
other over a magnum of extra dry. And the 
Margate swell will bring his friends into one 
of the restaurants, at any hour after his 
evening meal of tea and shrimps, and call 
loudly for champagne, just to let you know 
that he can do the thing in style when he 
chooses, and pay for his bottle with the 
biggest lord or «dook» of 
them all! 

I hesitate to mention 
beauty as another of Mar- 


gate’s charms, so little has di 4 
it to do with the popular- a 
ity of the place. But for all a 


that, very beautiful it is; 
and its sands every morn- 
ing and afternoon arrange 
themselves into a picture 
as brilliant and gay as you 
could find at Trouville or 
Abbazia, at Coney Island 
or Newport. To follow the 
cliffs beyond the hotels and 
villas is to find one’s self 
at once in as pretty Eng- 
lish country as Constable 
ever painted—a country 
of broad meadows and 
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plowed fields, of hedge-rows and 
stately elms, of old farm-houses 
and gray ruins, of cloud-swept skies 
and misty blue distances. Toward 
twilight, when the tide is coming 
in and the beach is deserted ex- 
cept by the small boy kindly giving 
the necessary spot of black here 
and there, and the occasional barge 
left high and dry on the sands, the 
lines are as lovely as those that 
the Venetian Lagune make at low 
water. As for the barges, with 
their half-furled sails, they are 
really finer than anything at Ven- 
ice; while every evening there is 
the atmosphere for which on the 
Adriatic you might have to wait 
a year. And as dusk deepens, 
lines of light on the Embankment 
curve with the curving shore, 
and torches flame from the bar- 
rows of the periwinkle-men, and 
the black, shadowy pier crosses the deep 
blue of sea and sky as fantastically and dec- 
oratively as in a color-print by Hiroshige. 
And, gradually, what people are pleased to 
call the vulgarity of Margate is lost in the 
beauty of night, only broken momentarily 
by the shriek of ’Arry sporting with ’Arriet 
in the «shide »! 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
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CONTROVERSIES IN 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


UNPUBLISHED FACTS RELATING TO THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
. PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


BY JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U. 8. A. 


URING nearly the entire history of the 

government of the United States the 
relations between the general-in-chief, or 
nominal commanding general of the army, 
and the War Department have been the 
cause of discord, sometimes descending to 
bitter personal controversy, and in a few 
instances leading to very serious results. 

The differences between General Scott and 
the Secretary became so serious that the gen- 
eral removed his headquarters from Wash- 
ington to New York, and remained away from 
the capital several years, until the time when 
civil war was imminent. General Sherman 
also found it necessary to escape from an 
intolerable situation by removing to St. Louis, 
and did not return to Washington until the 
condition of the War Department led to the 
impeachment of the Secretary of War. Dur- 
ing their long absence from the capital neither 
of these generals could exercise any appre- 
ciable influence over either the administra- 
tion or the command of the army. It is 
thought to be worthy of note that during one 
of those periods of absence of the general-in- 
chief the military resources of the country 
were mostly placed within easy reach of 
those about to engage in an effort to break 
up the Union, and that during the other 
period corruption in the War Department 
led to impeachment. It is no reflection upon 
the many eminent, patriotic citizens who 
have held the war portfolio to say that the 
very few men who have proved unworthy of 
that great trust would have been much less 
likely to do serious harm to the public in- 
terests if they had been under the watchful 
eye of a jealous old soldier, like Scott or 
Sherman, who was not afraid of them. 

As hereafter explained, the controversy 
between General Grant and the Secretary of 
War finally led to the impeachment of the 
President of the United States. The cause 
of this trouble has seemed to be inherent in 
the form and character of the government. 
An essential provision of the Constitution 
makes the President commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy. It is manifestly indis- 
pensable that the executive head of a gov- 
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ernment be clothed with this authority. Yet 
the President is not, as a rule, a man of mili- 
tary education or experience. The exigencies 
of party politics also seem to require, in gen- 
eral, that the Secretary of War be a party 
politician, equally lacking with the President 
in qualifications for military command. 

The art of war has in all ages called forth 
the highest order of genius and character, 
the great captains of the world having been 
esteemed as among the greatest men. So, 
also, and in continually increasing degree in 
modern times, the military art has called for 
scientific education of the very highest char- 
acter, supplemented by practical experience. 
It cannot be questioned that the military pro- 
fession requires ability, education, and prac- 
tical training no less than the legal or any 
other profession. A Supreme Court of the 
United States composed of merchants and 
bankers would be no more of an anomaly 
than a body of general and staff officers of 
like composition. The general policy of our 
government seems to be based upon a recog- 
nition of this self-evident principle. We have 
a national military academy and other mili- 
tary schools inferior to none in the world, 
and well-organized staff departments which 
are thoroughly efficient in war as well as in 
peace. The laws also provide a due propor- 
tion of subordinate general officers for the 
command of geographical departments in 
time of peace, or of divisions and brigades 
in the field in time of war. But no provision 
is made for an actual military commander of 
the entire army either in peace or in war. 
During only one single year since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
has this not been the fact. In pursuance of 
a special act of Congress and the orders of 
President Lincoln, General Grant in fact com- 
manded «all the armies of the United States » 
during the last year of the Civil War; but 
at no other time has there been an actual 
military commander of the army or armies 
whose authority as such was recognized by 
the War Department. 

Why, it may be asked, this strange depart- 
ure from the recognized rule of organization 
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in all governmental and business affairs? 
Why provide educated and trained experts 
for all subordinate positions, and none for 
the head or chief, vastly the most important 
of all? 

In the first place, it is important to observe 
that the matter rests absolutely in the hands 
of the President: Congress has no power in 
the matter. To create by law a military 
head for the army would be a violation of the 
essential provision of the Constitution which 
makes the President commander-in-chief. 

In the case of General Grant, Congress 
fully recognized this fact, saying: « Under 
the direction and during the pleasure of the 
President» he «may» command the armies 
of the United States. Even this, if intended 
as conveying authority to the President, was 
superfluous, and if intended as more than 
that would have been unconstitutional. In 
fact, it was only a suggestion, intended to be 
entirely within the limits of constitutional 
propriety, of what was the general opinion 
of the people and of Congress, that after 
three years of failure the President ought 
to select a soldier and put him in actual com- 
mand of all the armies. The President then 
went far beyond the suggestion of Congress, 
and even to the extreme limit of military ab- 
dication. He not only gave General Grant 
absolute, independent command, placing at 
his disposal all the military resources of the 
country, but he even denied to himself any 
knowledge whatever of the general’s plans. 
In this patriotic act of extreme self-abnega- 
tion President Lincoln undoubtedly acted in 
exact accord with what he believed to be the 
expressed popular opinion, and probably in 
accord with his own judgment and inclina- 
tion; for no one could have been more pain- 
fully aware than he had by that time become 
of the absolute necessity of having a military 
man actually in control of all the armies, or 
more desirous than he of relief from a re- 
sponsibility to which he and his advisers had 
proved so unequal. But it must be admitted 
that in this President Lincoln went beyond 
the limit fixed by his constitutional obliga- 
tion as commander-in-chief. He would have 
more exactly fulfilled that obligation if he 
had endeavored faithfully to comprehend and 
adopt as his own all the plans proposed 
by his chosen and trusted general-in-chief, 
guarding the latter against all possible in- 
terference, theretofore so pernicious, from 
the War Department or any other source. 
By such means the President could have 
actually exercised the chief command im- 
posed upon him by the Constitution, sharing 
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in due measure with his chief military officer 
the responsibilities imposed by their high 
offices. In no other way, it is believed, can 
the duties imposed upon a constitutional 
commander-in-chief who is not possessed of 
military education and experience be fully 
and conscientiously performed. Indeed, such 
is the method pursued by great military sov- 
ereigns all over the world, except in the few 
instances where the monarch believes him- 
self, either truly or falsely, superior in mili- 
tary ability to his chief of staff. It is only 
in this country, where the chief of state has 
generally no military training, and his war 
minister the same, that a chief of staff of 
the army is supposed to be unnecessary. 
While it is easy to understand the reasons 
which led to the action of the government 
in the spring of 1864, it is much less easy to 
understand why some reasonable approxima- 
tion to that course, as above suggested, and 
in accord with the practice of all military 
nations, has never been adopted as a perma- 
nent system in this country. Perhaps it may 
be like the case of that citizen of Arkansas 
who did not mend the roof of his house when 
it was not raining because it did not then 
need mending. But it would seem the part 
of wisdom to perfect the military system so 
far as practicable in time of peace rather 
than continue a fruitless controversy over 
the exact location of an undefined and unde- 
finable line supposed to separate the military 
administration from thecommand inthearmy, 
or the functions of the Secretary of War from 
those of the commanding general. The ex- 
perience of many years had shown that the 
Secretary was sure to get on both sides of 
that line, no matter where it was drawn. But 
it is encouraging to note that some experi- 
ments made in more recent years, in the 
direction of the generally recognized sound 
military system, have not proved by any 
means unsatisfactory. 

This chronic controversy between the 
military administration and the command 
once gave rise to one of the most dangerous 
crises in American history. The facts in re- 
spect to the origin of that crisis soon became 
obscured by other events, and have never 
been correctly published. 

The assassination of President Lincoln oc- 
curred a very short time before the end of 
the Civil War. It appears that his successor 
in the Presidential office did not withdraw 
any part of the supreme authority which had 
been conferred upon General Grant by Presi- 
dent Lincoln a year before. Nevertheless, 
Secretary Stanton, who had very reluctantly 























yielded to President Lincoln’s order, began, 
soon after the end of hostile operations, to 
resume the exercise of those functions which 
had formerly been claimed as belonging to 
the War Department, and which had been 
suspended by President Lincoln. By this Gen- 
eral Grant was deeply offended, and finally 
declared that the action of the Secretary 
of War was intolerable. Early in August, 
1867,! in Richmond, Virginia, General Grant 
in most emphatic terms announced his in- 
tention to demand, on his return to Wash- 
ington, that the President either remove 
Secretary Stanton or accept his (General 
Grant’s) resignation. A very few days later 
the President’s order was published suspend- 
ing Secretary Stanton and appointing Gen- 
eral Grant Secretary of War ad interim. Up 
to this time General Grant’s relations with 
the President had not been unfriendly, and 
it seems more than probable that his demand 
was used as a sufficient reason for doing 
what would not otherwise have been done, 
namely, the removal of Secretary Stanton. 
But events connected with the return of 
Stanton to the War Department, after the 
Senate had declined to concur in his suspen- 
sion, produced intense bitterness of feeling 
between President Johnson and General Grant. 
This overshadowed entirely the former dif- 
ference between Grant and Stanton, so that 
they became practically friends and allies in 
their common hostility to Johnson. Thus 
the original cause of Stanton’s removal, 
which led to Johnson’s impeachment, was 
lost sight of and never became public. 

Of the impeachment and trial of President 
Johnson it is not my province to write. My 
special knowledge relates only to its first 
cause, above referred to, and its termination, 
both intimately connected with the history 
of the War Department, the necessities of 
which department, real or supposed, consti- 
tuted the only vital issue involved in the im- 
peachmenttrial. Thefollowing memorandum, 
made by me at the time, and now published 
with the consent of Mr. Evarts, explains the 
circumstances under which I became Secre- 
tary of War in 1868, and the connection of 
that event with the termination of the im- 
peachment trial: 


« MEMORANDUM. 


« May, 1868. 
« In compliance witha written request from 
Mr. W. M. Evarts, dated Tuesday, April 21, 
1868, 2 p. M., I called upon that gentleman 
in his room at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, 
1 Three or four days before the suspension of Stanton. 
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a few minutes before three o’clock P. M. of 
the same day. 

«Mr. Evarts introduced conversation by 
saying something about the approaching 
trial of Mr. Jefferson Davis, but quickly said 
that was not what he wished to see me about. 
The business upon which he wished to see me 
was of vastly greater importance, involving 
the safety of the country and the maintenance 
of the Constitution. Mr. Evarts then asked 
General Schofield’s consent that the Presi- 
dent might at any time before the close of 
the impeachment trial send my nomination 
to the Senate as Secretary of War in place 
of Mr. Stanton. General Schofield asked upon 
what ground, and for what reasons, the prop- 
osition was made, which question was then 
answered in part, and in the evening of the 
same day more fully, as hereafter related. It 
having been announced that General Grant 
was waiting at the door for me, this first in- 
terview was cut short with an agreement to 
renew it about eight o’clock the same even- 
ing. Before separating I asked Mr. Evarts 
whether I was at liberty to mention the sub- 
ject to any other person. Mr. Evarts replied: 
(I suppose you mean General Grant.) I said: 
(Yes; my relations with General Grant, and 
his with the President, are such that I do not 
wish to act in such a manner without con- 
sulting him.» Mr. Evarts said he could not 
give consent that any person should be in- 
formed that such a proposition had been 
made on behalf of the President, and sug- 
gested some objections to consulting General 
Grant on the subject, for the reason of his 
being a candidate for the Presidency, but 
finally intimated that it might be well to talk 
to General Grant about it incidentally, and 
thus learn his views. 

« While walking with General Grant after 
dinner the same day, I said to him, in effect, 
that I had reason to believe that a proposi- 
tion like the one referred to above would 
probably be made to me, and that upon the 
theory, as I understood, that the President 
would not be convicted by the Senate, and I 
asked General Grant’s opinion in regard to 
it. General Grant replied that he had sup- 
posed there was no reasonable doubt of the 
President’s removal, but if that was not the 
case, or if it were, he (General Grant) would 
be glad to have me act as Secretary of War 
during the remainder of the term; that 
Mr. Wade would have some difficulty in 
making up a cabinet for so short a portion 
of a term. 

« About eight o’clock P. M. of the same day 
(April 21) I again called upon Mr. Evarts at 
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the hotel, when a long conversation took 
place upon the subject referred to in the 
morning. The substance of what Mr. Evarts 
said was as follows: He was fully satisfied 
that the President could not be convicted 
upon the evidence; if he was removed, it 
would be done wholly from supposed party 
necessity; that this was the opinion and feel- 
ing of a considerable number of the ablest 
lawyers and statesmen among the Republican 
senators; that it was his and their opinion 
that if the President was removed, it would 
be not really from anything he had done, but 
for fear of what he might do; that he (Mr. 
Evarts) did not believe the President could 
possibly be convicted in any event, but that 
senators were at a loss how to remove the 
apprehensions of the Republican party as to 
what the President would do in case of ac- 
quittal, unless the War Department was 
placed in a satisfactory condition in ad- 
vance. He said: «A majority of Republicans 
in both houses of Congress and throughout 
the country now regret the commencement 
of the impeachment proceedings, since they 
find how slight is the evidence of guilty in- 
tent. But now the serious question is, how 
to get out of the scrape? A judgment of 
guilty and removal of the President would 
be ruinous to the party, and cause the politi- 
cal death of every senator who voted for it 
as soon as the country has time to reflect 
upon the facts and appreciate the frivolous 
character of the charges upon which the re- 
moval must be based. The precedent of the 
impeachment and removal of the President 
for political reasons would be exceedingly 
dangerous to the government and the Con- 
stitution; in short, the emergency is one of 
great national peril. He added that this 
was the view of the case entertained by sev- 
eral among the most prominent Republican 
senators, and that from such senators came 
the suggestion that my nomination as Secre- 
tary of War be sent to the Senate, in order 
that the Senate might vote upon the Presi- 
dent’s case in the light of that nomination. 
Mr. Evarts believed that I was so named be- 
cause my appointment would be satisfactory 
to General Grant, and would give the Re- 
publican party a sense of security as to the 
President’s future action in reference to the 
War Department and the military districts 
of the South; that it was not with anybody 
a question of friendship or hostility toward 
the President personally, for he really had 
no friends. That while the Democrats in the 
Senate would of course vote for his acquittal, 
and do their whole duty in the case, just so 
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soon as he was removed they would rejoice 
that it was done, feeling confident that it 
would cause the overthrow of the Republican 
party and the defeat of General Grant. Mr. 
Evarts was not at liberty to mention names 
of senators holding these views and originat- 
ing the proposition of my nomination. 

«1 suggested a number of objections, some 
personal as to myself, and others of a public 
character, to giving my assent to the pro- 
posed nomination, in reply to which objec- 
tions many of the above statements by Mr. 
Evarts were made. I then said I would again 
talk with General Grant upon the subject, 
and give a definite reply the next morning. 
About eleven o’clock the same night (April 21) 
I informed General Grant at my house that 
the proposition above named had been (or it 
would be) made to me; that it originated 
with Republican senators; and I gave in sub- 
stance the reasons above stated as what I 
understood to be the grounds upon which the 
proposition was made. I did not give any 
names of senators, nor the channel through 
which my information or the proposition 
came. My remarks to General Grant were 
prefaced by the statement that while | 
would be glad of General Grant’s advice if 
he felt at liberty to give it, I did not wish to 
ask General Grant to commit himself in so 
delicate a matter unless he desired to do so; 
but that the matter was one of so great im- 
portance that I thought it my duty to tell 
him all about it, and what I believed I ought 
to do, and leave General Grant to advise or 
not, as he thought best. I said that although 
the statement of the views and wishes of 
senators above referred to came to me in- 
directly, they came in such a way as not to 
permit me to doubt their correctness, and | 
believed it my duty to yield to the request. 
General Grant at once replied that under 
those circumstances he did not see how | 
could do otherwise. General Grant said he 
did not believe in any compromise of the im- 
peachment question. The President ought to 
be convicted or acquitted fairly and squarely 
on the facts proved. That if he was ac- 
quitted, as soon as Congress adjourned he 
would trample the laws under foot and do 
whatever he pleased; that Congress would 
have to remain in session all summer to pro- 
tect the country from the lawless acts of the 
President; that the only limit to his violation 
of law had been, and would be, his courage, 
which had been very slight heretofore, but 
would be vastly increased by his escape from 
punishment. General Grant said he would 
not believe any pledge or promise Mr. John- 
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son might make in regard to his future con- 
duct. In his opinion, the only safe course, 
and the most popular one, would be to re- 
move the President. He couid understand the 
grounds of apprehension in the minds of some 
leading Republicans, but he did not agree 
with them. He believed the safest and wisest 
course was the bold and direct one. In this 
General Grant was very emphatic; he said 
he would not advise me to enter into any 
project to compromise the impeachment 
question, but if the facts were as repre- 
sented that I could not well do otherwise 
than to acquiesce in the nomination. 

«The next morning (April 22), about ten 
o'clock, I called upon Mr. Evarts at Willard’s 
Hotel, and informed him that I had consid- 
ered the matter as carefully as I was able to 
do, and that there was then only one difficulty 
in my mind. That was as to what would be 
the policy of the President during the re- 
mainder of his term, in the event of his 
being acquitted. I mentioned some of the 
President’s recent acts, such as the creation 
of the Military Division of the Atlantic, dis- 
regard of military usage in sending orders 
to army officers out of the regular channels, 
etc.,—acts for which no good reason could 
be given, and which at least tended to create 
discord and trouble. Mr. Evarts replied that 
he could not tell anything about those mat- 
ters, but presumed that such annoying irreg- 
ularities would disappear with the removal of 
their cause, namely, hostility between the 
President and the Secretary of War. Mr. 
Evarts said he did not see how I could satisfy 
myself on that subject without a personal in- 
terview with the President, which would not be 
advisable in the circumstances. I then said 
I did not expect any pledge from the Presi- 
dent, and did not expect to receive any com- 
munication from him on the subject, either 
directly or indirectly; and that I was not 
willing to converse with the President, nor 
with any other person except Mr. Evarts, on 
the subject; but that I wished the President 
to understand distinctly the conditions upon 
which I was willing to accept the appoint- 
ment, and desired Mr. Evarts to inform the 
President of these conditions. If the nomi- 
nation was then made, General Schofield 
would take it for granted that the condi- 
tions were satisfactory. I then said I had al- 
ways been treated kindly by the President, 
and felt kindly toward him; that I had always 
advised him, whenever any excuse had been 
given for offering advice, to avoid all causes 
of irritation with Congress, and try to act in 
harmony with the legislative department; 


that I regarded the removal of Mr. Stanton, 
in the way it was done, as wrong and unwise; 
that I understood this proposition as coming 
originally from the Republican side of the 
Senate, and as being accepted by the Presi- 
dent in the interest of peace, and for the pur- 
pose of securing harmony between the leg- 
islative and executive departments of the 
government, and a just and faithful admin- 
istration of the laws, including the Recon- 
struction Acts. Iadded: « And if the Presi- 
dent knows from General Schofield’s acts 
what he means by this, —if, after these con- 
ditions have been fully stated to the Presi- 
dent, he sends my name to the Senate,—I 
will deem it my duty to say nothing on the 
subject of accepting or declining the appoint- 
ment until the Senate has acted upon it. 

« Mr. Evarts intimated that the above was 
satisfactory, and the interview then ended. » 


I returned to Richmond on Thursday, 
April 23, being then in command in Virginia, 
executing the Reconstruction Acts. On the 
24th the President sent to the Senate the 
nomination of General Schofield as Secretary 
of War. On the morning of the 26th I re- 
ceived a confidential letter dated April 25 
from General Grant advising me under the 
circumstances to decline the Secretaryship 
in advance.! 

To the above letter General Schofield sent 
the following letters in reply: 


« » 
——— RicHMonp», VA., April 26, 1868. 
DEAR GENERAL: I regret exceedingly that your 
advice came too late. I have already promised 
not to decline the nomination in advance of any 
action of the Senate. Yours very truly, 
J. M. SCHOFIELD, 
GEN. GRANT, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
Washington, D. C. 


RICHMOND, VA., April 26, 1868. 
DEAR GENERAL: I see from the papers that the 
President has nominated me to the Senate as Sec’y 
of War. You are aware that I do not want that 
office; yet under existing circumstances, if the 
Senate should wish me to serve I could not decline. 
I presume my nomination will not be confirmed, 
but have no right to act upon such presumption. 

Yours very truly, 

GEN’L GRANT, J. M. SCHOFIELD, 

Washington, D.C. Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 


I have no means of knowing to what ex- 
tent, if any, the Senate was influenced by this 


1 General Schofield makes no attempt to explain 
General Grant's change of attitude, but from all the 
circumstances it is fair to assume that it was owing to 
General Grant’s opinion as to the effect the nomination 
would have on the impeachment proceedings.— EpiTor. 
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nomination, but anxiety about the ultimate 
result seemed to be soon allayed. About a 
month later a vote was taken in the Senate, 
and the impeachment failed; my nomination 
was then confirmed, as stated at the time, by 
a nearly unanimous vote of the Senate. 

I entered upon the duties of the office as 
Secretary of War on the first day of June, 
and continued to discharge them until a few 
days after General Grant’s inauguration in 
March. I was greeted very cordially by the 
President, by all the members of his cabinet, 
by General Grant, and by a large number of 
senators who called upon me at the War 
Department. 

The duties devolved upon me were often 
of a very delicate character, and it required 
at times no little tact to avoid serious 
trouble. President Johnson’s views were 
sometimes in direct conflict with those 
which I felt compelled to maintain under 
the acts of Congress affecting the States 
lately in rebellion; but it is due to the 
memory of President Johnson to say that he 
did not at any time require me to do any- 
thing contrary to my interpretation of the 
acts of Congress, and that he in general 
acquiesced without objection in all the meas- 
ures I deemed necessary to preserve the peace 
and secure a fair vote of the newly enfran- 
chised citizens of the Southern States in the 
Presidential election. The cordial assistance 
of Mr. Evartsas Attorney-General wasa great 
help to me in such matters. When he was 
present I had little difficulty in respect to the 
law involved in any question; but when he 
happened to be absent, and I was compelled 
to stand alone against all the cabinet, or all 
who chose to take any interest in the ques- 
tion, it was hard work. But I always carried 
the day —at least, in act if not in argument. 
The President never decided against me. He 
thus fulfilled tothe letter the implied promise 
made when he submitted my nomination to 
the Senate. 

If there ever had been any real ground for 
the wide-spread apprehension of criminal pur- 
pose on the part of President Johnson, cer- 
tainly all indication of any such purpose 
disappeared with the failure of his impeach- 
ment and the settlement of the long-standing 
controversy respecting the War Department. 
The so-called Reconstruction Laws, which the 
President so emphatically condemned as be- 
ing unconstitutional, were carried out without 
further objection from him; the Presidential 
election in the Southern States was conducted 
with perfect good order; a free ballot and a 
full count were secured under the super- 
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vision and protection of the army—a thing 
supposed to be so dangerous to the liberties 
of a free people. This and many other ex- 
amples in the history of this country, from 
the time when Washington surrendered his 
commission to the Continental Congress 
down to the present time, show that a « free 
people» have nothing to fear from their 
army, whether regular, volunteer, or militia; 
the soldiers are, in fact, among the most 
devoted and loyal citizens of the republic, 
and thoroughly imbued with the fundamental 
principle of subordination of the military to 
the civil power. 

With General Grant my relations while in 
the War Department were of the most sat- 
isfactory character. As a candidate for the 
Presidency, and as President-elect, he natur- 
ally desired to be as free as possible from the 
current duties of his office as general of the 
army, and he was absent from Washington 
much of the time, his chief of staff, Gen- 
eral Rawlins, remaining there to promulgate 
orders in his name. Thus it devolved upon 
me to exercise all the functions of «com- 
mander-in-chief of the army»—functions 
which it is usually attempted to divide 
among three,—the President, the Secretary 
of War, and the general-in-chief,— without 
any legal definition of the part which belongs 
to each. Of course «the machine» ran very 
smoothly in the one case, though there had 
been much friction in the other. 

In compliance with the wish of General 
Grant, I remained in office under him for a 
few days, for the purpose of inaugurating 
the system which he hoped would end the 
long-standing controversy between the War 
Department and the headquarters of the 
army. The order which was issued assigning 
General Sherman to command the entire 
army, staff as well as line, was prepared by 
me under General Grant’s instructions, and 
the draft of the order was approved by him 
as expressing the views he had maintained 
when he was general-in-chief. As President 
he very soon adopted opposite views, and 
caused the order to be amended accordingly. 

That General Sherman then entertained 
views of his authority which were too broad, 
as General Grant had also done, is no doubt 
true; but it ought not to have been very 
difficult to correct such errors. It was easier 
to take away all administrative authority and 
all command over the general staff of the 
army, and the latter course was adopted. The 
ancient controversy was up to 1888 no nearer 
settlement than it was in 1869, though in 
General Sheridan’s time some progress had 
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been made in the persistent efforts to deprive 
the general-in-chief of the little authority 
which had been left to General Sherman. Gen- 
eral Sheridan had, with his usual gallantry 
and confidence, renewed the contest, but had 
been worsted in his first encounter with the 
Secretary, and then gave up the struggle. 

Upon my assignment to the «command of 
the army» in 1888, I determined to profit so 
far as possible by the unsatisfactory experi- 
ence of Generals Scott, Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan—at least so far as to avoid further 
attempts to accomplish the impossible, which 
attempts have usually the result of accom- 
plishing little or nothing. In fact, long study 
of the subject, at the instance of Generals 
Grant and Sherman, earnest efforts to cham- 
pion their views, and knowledge of the causes 
of their failure, had led me to the conclusion 
heretofore suggested, namely: that under the 
government of the United States an actual 
military commander of the army is not pos- 
sible, unless in an extreme emergency like 
that which led to the assignment of Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant in 1864; and that the 
general-in-chief, or nominal commanding 
general, can at most be only a «chief of 
staff, »—that or nothing,—whatever may be 
the mere title under which he may be assigned 
to duty by the President. 

As the first step in the experimental 
course decided upon, I sent an order in writ- 
ing to the adjutant-general, directing him 
never, under any circumstances, to issue an 
order dictated by me, or in my name, with- 
out first laying it before the Secretary of 
War; and I made it known to all the staff 
that I disclaimed the right to issue any order 
to the army without the knowledge of the 
President orthe Secretary. Ialso forbade the 
issuing of any order in my name without my 
knowledge. The first rule was easy, the latter 
very difficult, to enforce. I found, with no 
little surprise, that the office of the «com- 
manding general» usually learned for the 
first time of routine orders issued in his 
name by seeing them published in the New 
York papers the next day; and it was quite 
difficult at first to make it distinctly under- 
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stood that such a practice could not be tol- 
erated. In fact, it became necessary to call 
attention to the question of veracity involved 
in such a use of the general’s name. Such 
was the condition the War Department had 
reached. The adjutant-general had acquired 
the habit of issuing nearly all orders to the 
army without the knowledge of any one of 
his superiors—the President, the Secretary 
of War, or the general-in-chief. In fact, the 
adjutant-general had in practice come very 
near being « commander-in-chief.» 

Some time and much patience were re- 
quired to bring about the necessary change, 
but ere long the result became very apparent. 
Perfect harmony was established between the 
War Department and the headquarters of the 
army, and this continued, under the admin- 
istrations of Secretaries Proctor, Elkins, and 
Lamont, up to the time of my retirement 
from active service. During all this period, 
namely, from 1889 to 1895, under the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Harrison and Cleve- 
land, the method I have indicated was exactly 
followed by the President in all cases of such 
importance as to demand his personal action, 
and some such cases occurred under both 
administrations. The orders issued were 
actually the President’s orders. No matter 
by whom suggested or by whom formulated, 
they were in their final form understandingly 
dictated by the President, and sent to the 
army in his name by the commanding gen- 
eral, thus leaving no possible ground for 
question as to the constitutional authority 
under which they were issued, nor of the 
regularity of the method, in conformity with 
army regulations, by which they were com- 
municated to the army. 

It is, I think, to be hoped that the system 
thus begun may be fully developed and be- 
come permanent, as being the best practicable 
solution of a long-standing and dangerous 
controversy, and as most in accord with the 
fundamental principles of our constitutional 
government, under which the President, 
whether a soldier or a civilian, is in fact as 
well as in name the commander-in-chief of 


the army and navy. 
John M. Schofield. 
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PREPARING FOR THE LAST CAMPAIGN. 


CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER. 





Z~-]8 soon as General Grant ob- 
tained accurate information 
in regard to the circumstances 
and conditions at Fort Fisher, 
«) he decided to send another 

expedition, and to put it in 
charge of an efficient officer, 
and one who could be trusted implicitly to 
carry out his instructions. As there had 
been a lack of precaution on the part of 
the officers engaged in the previous expe- 
dition to keep the movement secret, the 
general-in-chief at first communicated the 
facts regarding the new expedition to only 
two persons at headquarters. Of course he 
had to let it be known to the Secretary of 
War; but as the Secretary was always reti- 
cent about such matters, there was a rea- 
sonable probability that the secret could be 
kept. Directions were given which tended 
to create the impression that the vessels 
were being loaded with supplies and rein- 
forcements for Sherman’s army, and studi- 
ous efforts were made to throw the enemy 
off his guard. Of course every one who 
knew the general’s tenacity of purpose felt 
sure that he would never relinquish his deter- 
mination to take Fort Fisher, and would im- 
mediately take steps to retrieve the failure 
which had been made in the first attempt; 
and as soon as Butler returned I suggested 
to the general that, in case another expedi- 
tion should be sent, General A. H. Terry would 
be, for many reasons, the best officer to be 
placed incommand. We had served together 
in the Sherman-Du Pont expedition which in 
1861 took Hilton Head and captured Fort 
Pulaski and other points on the Atlantic 
coast, and I knew him to be the most ex- 
perienced officer in the service in embarking 
and disembarking troops upon the sea-coast, 
looking after their welfare on transports, and 
intrenching rapidly on shore. General Grant 
had seldom come in contact with Terry per- 
sonally, but had been much pleased at the 
manner in which he had handled his troops 
in the movements on the James River. A 
suggestion, too, was made that as Terry was 
a volunteer officer, and as the first expedition 
had failed under a volunteer, it would only 
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be fair that another officer of that service, 
rather than one from the regular army, 
should be given a chance to redeem the 
disaster. The general seemed to listen with 
interest to what was said about Terry, par- 
ticularly as to his experience in sea-coast 
expeditions, but gave no hint at the time 
of a disposition to appoint him; nor did he 
even say whether he would send another ex- 
pedition to Fort Fisher: but on January 2 he 
telegraphed to Butler, « Please send Major- 
General Terry to City Point to see me this 
morning.» Grant considered the propriety of 
going in person with the expedition, but his 
better judgment did not approve such a 
course, for he would be too far out of reach 
of communication with City Point, and as 
Butler was the senior army commander, it 
would leave him in supreme command of 
the armies operating against Petersburg and 
Richmond. 

When Terry came the general-in-chief told 
him simply that he had been designated to 
take command of a transfer by sea of eight 
thousand men, and that he was to sail under 
sealed orders. Terry felt much complimented 
that he should be singled out for such a com- 
mand, but had no idea of his destination, and 
was evidently under the impression that he 
was to join Sherman. OnJanuary 5 Terry was 
ready to proceed to Fort Monroe, and Grant 
accompanied him down the James River for 
the purpose of giving him his final instruc- 
tions. After the boat had proceeded some 
distance from City Point, the general sat 
down with Terry in the after-cabin of the 
steamer, and there made known to him the 
real destination and purposes of the expedi- 
tion. He said: «The object is to renew the 
attempt to capture Fort Fisher, and in case 
of success to take possession of Wilmington. 
It is of the greatest importance that there 
should be a complete understanding and har- 
mony of action between you and Admiral 


.Porter. I want you to consult the admiral 


fully, and to let there be no misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the plan of codperation in 
all its details. I served with Admiral Porter 
on the Mississippi, and have a high apprecia- 
tion of his courage and judgment. I want to 
urge upon you to land with all despatch, and 
intrench yourself in a position from which 
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you can operate against Fort Fisher, and not 
to abandon it until the fort is captured or 
you receive further instructions from me.» 
Full instructions were carefully prepared in 
writing, and handed to Terry on the evening 
of January 5; and captains of the transports 
were given sealed orders, not to be opened until 
the vessels were off Cape Henry. The vessels 
soon appeared off the North Carolina coast. 
A landing was made on January 13, and on 
the morning of the 14th Terry had fortified 
a position about two miles from the fort. The 
navy, which had been firing upon the fort for 
two days, began another bombardment at 
daylight on the 15th. That afternoon Ames’s 
division made an assault on the work. Two 
thousand sailors and marines were also 
landed for the purpose of making a charge. 
They had received an order from the admiral, 
in the wording of which facetiousness in nau- 
tical phraseology could gonofurther. It read: 
« Board the fort in a seamanlike manner.» 

They made a gallant attack, but were met 
with a murderous fire, and did not gain the 
work. Ames’s division, with Curtis’s brigade 
in advance, overcame all efforts of the de- 
fenders, and the garrison was driven from 
one portion of the fort to another in a series 
of hand-to-hand contests, in which individual 
acts of heroism surpassed almost anything 
in the history of assaults upon well-defended 
forts. The battle did not close until ten 
o'clock at night. Then the formidable work 
had been fairly won. The garrison was taken 
prisoners, the mouth of the Cape Fear River 
was closed, and Wilmington was at the mercy 
of our troops. The trophies were 169 guns, 
over 2000 stands of small arms, large quan- 
tities of ammunition and commissary stores, 
and more than 2000 prisoners. About 600 
of the garrison were killed or wounded. 
Terry’s loss was 110 killed, 536 wounded, and 
13 missing. After the news of the capture of 
the fort was received, I was sent there by 
General Grant with additional instructions 
to Terry; and upon my arrival I could not 
help being surprised at the formidable char- 
acter of the work. No one without having 
seen it could form an adequate conception of 
the almost insurmountable obstacles which 
the assaulting columns encountered. 


DUTCH GAP CANAL. 


DuriNG the summer General Butler, who was 

always fertile in ideas, had conceived the no- 

tion that there were many advantages to be 

gained by making a canal across a narrow 

neck of land, known as Dutch Gap, on the 
Vou. LIV.—74. 
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James River, which would cut off four and 
three quarter miles of river navigation. This 
neck was about one hundred and seventy- 
four yards wide. The name originated from 
the fact that a Dutchman had many years 
before attempted a similar undertaking, but 
little or no progress had been made. The 
enterprise involved the excavation of nearly 
eighty thousand cubic feet of earth. Butler 
had been somewhat reluctantly authorized to 
dig the canal, and work upon it had been be- 
gun on August 10. The enemy soon erected 
heavy rifle-guns, and afterward put mortars 
in positions which bore upon it; and our men 
were subjected to a severe fire, and fre- 
quently had to seek shelter in «dugouts» 
constructed as places of refuge. Under the 
delays and difficulties which arose, the canal 
was not finished until the end of the year. 
On the 31st of December General Grant re- 
ceived a message from Butler saying: « We 
propose to explode the heading of Dutch Gap 
at 11 A. M. to-morrow. I should be happy to 
see yourself and friends at headquarters. 
We must be near the time because of the 
tide.» The general-in-chief replied: «Do not 
wait for me in your explosion. I doubt my 
ability to be up in the morning.» After the 
bulkhead wall of earth had been blown out, 
the debris at the north end was partly re- 
moved by means of steam dredges. The 
canal was not of any service during the war, 
but it has since been enlarged and improved, 
and has become the ordinary channel for the 
passage of vessels plying on the James River. 


GRANT RECEIVES UNASKED ADVICE. 


GENERAL GRANT had become very tired of 
discussing methods of warfare which were 
like some of the problems described in 
algebra as «more curious than useful,» and 
he was not sufficiently interested in the 
canal to be present at the explosion which 
was expected to complete it. About this time 
all the cranks in the country, besides men of 
real inventive genius, were sending extraor- 
dinary plans and suggestions for capturing 
Richmond. A proposition from an engineer 
was received one day, accompanied by elab- 
orate drawings and calculations, which had 
evidently involved intense labor on the part 
of the author. His plan was to build a 
masonry wall around Richmond, of an eleva- 
tion higher than the tallest houses, then to 
fill the inclosure with water pumped from the 
James River, and drown out the garrison and 
people like rats ina cage. The exact number 
of pumps required and their capacity had been 
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figured out to a nicety. Another inventive 
genius, whose mind seemed to run in the 
direction of the science of chemistry and the 
practice of sternutation, sent in a chemical 
formula for making an all-powerful snuff. In 
his communication he assured the command- 
ing general that after a series of experiments 
he had made with it on people and animals, 
he was sure that if shells were filled with it 
and exploded within the enemy’s lines, the 
troops would be seized with such violent fits 
of sneezing that they would soon become 
physically exhausted with the effort, and the 
Union army could walk over at its leisure and 
pick them up as prisoners without itself los- 
ingaman. A certain officer had figured out 
from statistics that the James River froze 
over about once in seven years, and that this 
was the seventh year, and advised that troops 
be massed in such a position that when the 
upper part of the James changed from a 
liquid to a solid, columns could be rushed 
across it on the ice to a position in rear of 
the enemy’s lines, and Richmond would be 
at our mercy. A sorcerer in Rochester sent 
the general word that he had cast his horo- 
scope, and gave him a clear and unclouded 
insight into his future, and added to its 
general attractiveness by telling him how 
gloriously he was going to succeed in taking 
Richmond. One evening the general referred 
to these emanations of the prolific brains of 
our people, and the many novel suggestions 
made to him, beginning with the famous 
powder-boat sent against Fort Fisher, and 
closed the conversation by saying: «This is 
a very suggestive age. Some people seem 
to think that an army can be whipped by 
waiting for rivers to freeze over, exploding 
powder at a distance, drowning out troops, 
or setting them to sneezing; but it will al- 
ways be found in the end that the only way 
to whip an army is to go out and fight it.» 





GRANT RELIEVES BUTLER. 


On January 4 General Grant had written to 
the Secretary of War asking that Butler 
might be relieved, saying: «1 am constrained 
to request the removal of General Butler 
from the command of the Department of 
Virginia and North Carolina. I do this with 
reluctance, but the good of the service re- 
quires it. In my absence General Butler 
necessarily commands, and there is a lack of 
confidence felt in his military ability, making 
him an unsafe commander for a large army. 
His administration of the affairs of his de- 
partment is also objectionable.» Learning 
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that the Secretary of War had gone to Savan- 
nah to visit General Sherman, and could not 
receive this letter in due time, on January 6 
the general telegraphed to the President, ask- 
ing that prompt action be taken in the mat- 
ter. The order was made on the 7th, and onthe 
morning of the 8th General Grant directed 
Colonel Babcock and me to go to General 
Butler’s headquarters, announce the fact to 
him, and hand him the written order reliev- 
ing him from command. We arrived there 
about noon, found the general in his camp, 
and by his invitation went with him into his 
tent. He opened the communication, read the 
order, and was silent for a minute; then he 
began to manifest considerable nervousness, 
and turning to his desk, wrote « Received » 
on the envelop, dated it 1864 instead of 1865, 
and handed it back. It was the custom in 
the army to return envelop receipts in case 
of communications delivered by enlisted 
men, but this was omitted when the instruc- 
tions were transmitted by staff-officers. He 
was politely reminded that a written receipt 
was not necessary. Thereupon, in a somewhat 
confused manner, he uttered a word or two 
of apology for offering it, and after a slight 
pause added: «Please say to General Grant 
that I will go to his headquarters, and would 
like to have a personal interview with him.» 


SHERMAN’S LOYALTY TO GRANT. 


GENERAL GRANT was in constant correspon- 
dence with Sherman in regard to the move- 
ments in the Carolinas. Sherman was to move 
north, breaking up all lines of communication 
as he advanced. If Lee should suddenly aban- 
don Richmond and Petersburg, and move with 
his army to join the Confederate forces in the 
Carolinas with a view to crushing Sherman, 
that officer was to whip Lee if he could, and 
if not to fall back upon the sea-coast. Grant 
was to hold Lee’s army where it was, if pos- 
sible, and if not to follow it up with vigor. 
Sherman’s triumphant march to the sea had 
gained him many admirers in the North, and 
it was believed about this time that a bill 
might be introduced in Congress providing 
for his promotion to the grade of lieutenant- 
general, which would make him eligible to 
command the armies in case he should be 
assigned to such a position. On January 21 
he said in a letter to General Grant: «I have 
been told that Congress meditates a bill to 
make another lieutenant-general for me. ! 
have written to John Sherman to stop it 
if it is designed for me. It would be mis- 
chievous, for there are enough rascals who 
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would try to sow differences between us, 
whereas you and I now are in perfect under- 
standing. I would rather have you in com- 
mand than anybody else; for you are fair, 
honest, and have at heart the same purpose 
that should animate all. I should emphati- 
cally decline any commission calculated to 
bring us into rivalry. . . .» General Grant 
replied: «No one would be more pleased at 
your advancement than I, and if you should 
be placed in my position and I put subordi- 
nate, it would not change our relations in the 
least. I would make the same exertions to 
support you that you have ever done to sup- 
port me, and I would do all in my power to 
make our cause win.» On January 31 Sher- 
man wrote: «I am fully aware of your 
friendly feeling toward me, and you may al- 
ways depend on me as your steadfast sup- 
porter. Your wish is lawand gospel to me, and 
such is the feeling that pervades my army.» 

In all the annals of history no correspon- 
dence between men in high station furnishes 
a nobler example of genuine, disinterested 
personal friendship and exalted loyalty to a 
great cause. 


A «GOOD SHOT.» 


ADMIRAL PorRTER had withdrawn nearly all 
the naval vessels from the James River in 
order to increase his fleet for the Fort Fisher 
expedition. Only three or four light gunboats 
were left, and one ironclad, the Onondaga, a 
powerful double-turreted monitor carrying 
two 15-inch smooth-bores and two 150-pound 
Parrott rifles. This vessel was commanded by 
Captain William A. Parker of the navy. Cap- 
tain Parker would occasionally pay a visit to 
General Grant at City Point, and he usually 
brought with him a junior officer who afforded 
the general-in-chief no little amusement by 
the volubility of his conversation. When the 
general asked the captain a question, before 
he could venture a reply his sub would vol- 
unteer an answer, and frequently make it the 
occasion of an elaborate lecture upon the in- 
tricate science of marine warfare. The cap- 
tain could rarely get in a word edgewise. In 
fact, he seemed to accept the situation, and 
did not often make the attempt. It might 
have been said of this young officer what Tal- 
leyrand said of a French diplomat: «Clever 
man, but he has no talent for dialogue.» 
There had been so much talk about the 
formidable character of the double-turreted 
monitors that General Grant decided one 
morning to go up the James and pay a visit 
to the Onondaga, and invited me to.accompany 
him. The monitor was lying above the pon- 
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toon-bridge in Trent’s Reach. After looking 
the vessel over, and admiring the perfection 
of her machinery, the general said to the 
commander: «Captain, what is the effec- 
tive range of your 15-inch smooth-bores? » 
« About eighteen hundred yards, with their 
present elevation,» was the reply. The gen- 
eral looked up the river, and added: «There 
is a battery which is just about that distance 
from us. Suppose you take a shot at it, and 
see what you can do.» The gun was promptly 
brought into position by revolving the turret, 
accurate aim taken, and the order given to 
fire. There was a tremendous concussion, 
followed by a deafening roar as the enormous 
shell passed through the air; and then all 
eyes. were strained to see what execution 
would be done by the shot. The huge mass 
struck directly within the battery, and ex- 
ploded. A cloud of smoke arose, earth and 
splintered logs flew in every direction, and 
a number of the garrison sprang over the 
parapet. The general took another puff at 
the cigar he was smoking, nodded his head, 
and said, «Good shot!» The naval officers 
indulged in broad smiles of triumph, and 
tried to look as if this was only one of the 
little things they always did with equal suc- 
cess when they tried hard. 


NIGHT ATTACK OF THE ENEMY’S IRONCLADS. 


ON the night of January 23 a naval officer, 
at General Grant’s suggestion, was sent up 
to plant torpedoes at the obstructions which 
had been placed in the river at Trent’s Reach, 
as he was apprehensive that our depleted 
naval force might be attacked by the enemy’s 
fleet, which was lying in the river near Rich- 
mond. The officer made the discovery that 
the Confederate ironclads were quietly mov- 
ing down the river. News of their approach 
was promptly given, and at once telegraphed 
to headquarters. The enemy’s fleet consisted 
of six vessels, and by half-past ten o’clock 
they had passed the upper end of Dutch Gap 
Canal. The general directed me and another 
staff-officer to take boats and communicate 
with all despatch with certain naval vessels, 
warn them of the character of the antici- 
pated attack, and direct them to move up 
and make a determined effort to prevent the 
enemy’s fleet from reaching City Point. The 
officer whom I was to take with me got a 
little rattled in the hurry of the departure, 
and started, from force of habit, to put on 
his spurs. It took me some time to persuade 
him that these appendages to his heels would 
not particularly facilitate his movements in 
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climbing aboard gunboats. A third officer, 
Lieutenant Dunn, was sent to communicate 
with a gunboat stationed at some distance 
from the others. In the meanti ue orders 
were given to tow coal-schooners up the 
river, ready to sink them in the channel if 
necessary; and instructions were issued to 
move all heavy guns within reach down to 
the river shore, where their fire could com- 
mand the channel. There was an enormous 
accumulation of supplies at City Point, and 
their destruction at this time would have 
been a serious embarrassment. .The night 
was pitch-dark, but our naval vessels were 
promptly reached by means of steam-tugs; 
and their commanders, who displayed that 
cordial spirit of codperation always mani- 
fested by our sister service, expressed an 
eagerness to obey General Grant’s orders as 
implicitly as if he had been their admiral. 
Most of these vessels were out of repair and 
almost unserviceable, but their officers were 
determined to make the best fight they could. 
When I returned to headquarters, the gen- 
eral, Mrs. Grant, and Ingalls were talking the 
matter over in the front room of the general’s 
quarters. «Well, now that we’ve got all ready 
for them,» said Ingalls, «why don’t their old 
gunboats come down?» «Ingalls, you must 
have patience,» remarked the general; « per- 
haps they don’t know that you ’re in such a 
hurry for them, or they would move faster; 
you must give them time.» « Well, if they’re 
going to postpone their movement indefi- 
nitely, I’ll go to bed,» continued Ingalls, and 
started for his quarters. News now came 
that it was thought the vessels could not pass 
the obstructions, and would not make the at- 
tempt; and the general and Mrs. Grant retired 
to their sleeping-apartment, orders being left 
that the general was to be wakened if there 
should be any change in the situation. Soon 
after one o’clock word came that the enemy’s 
vessels had succeeded at high water in get- 
ting through the obstructions. A loud knock 
was now given upon the door of the general’s 
sleeping-room. He called out instantly: « Yes. 
What have you heard?» The reply was: « The 
gunboats have passed the obstructions, and 
are coming down.» In about two minutes the 
general came hurriedly into the office. He 
had drawn on his top-boots over his drawers, 
and put on his uniform frock-coat, the skirt 
of which reached about to the tops of the 
boots and made up for the absence of trousers. 
He lighted a cigar while listening to the re- 
ports, and then sat down at his desk and 
wrote out orders in great haste. The puffs 
from the cigar were now as rapid as those of 
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the engine of an express-train at full speed. 
Mrs. Grant soon after came in, and was anx- 
ious to know about the situation. It was cer- 
tainly an occasion upon which a woman’s 
curiosity was entirely justifiable. Dunn had 
returned with a report about the movement 
of the gunboat with which he had been sent 
to communicate, and Ingalls had also re- 
joined the party. Mrs. Grant, in the midst 
of the scene, quietly said, « Ulyss, will those 
gunboats shell the bluff?» « Well, I think 
all their time will be occupied in fight- 
ing our naval vessels and the batteries 
ashore,» he replied. «The Onondaga ought 
to be able to sink them, but I don’t know 
what they would do if they should get down 
this far» Just then news came in that 
upon the approach of the enemy’s vessels 
the Onondaga had retired down the river. 
The captain had lost his head, and under 
pretense of trying to obtain a more advanta- 
geous position, had turned tail with his vessel, 
and moved down-stream below the pontoon- 
bridge. General Grant’s indignation knew 
no bounds when he heard of this retreat. He 
said: «I have been thrown into close contact 
with the navy, both on the Mississippi River 
and upon the Atlantic coast. I entertain the 
highest regard for the intrepidity of the 
officers of that service, and it is an inex- 
pressible mortification to think that the cap- 
tain of so formidable an ironclad, and the 
only one of its kind we have in the river, 
should fall back at such a critical moment. 
Why, it was the great chance of his life to 
distinguish himself.» Additional instructions 
were at once telegraphed to the shore bat- 
teries to act with all possible vigor. 

Mrs. Grant, who was one of the most com- 
posed of those present, now drew her chair 
a little nearer to the general, and with her 
mild voice inquired, « Ulyss, what had I better 
do?» The general looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and then replied in a half-serious and 
half-teasing way, « Well, the fact is, Julia, 
you ought n’t to be here» Dunn now spoke 
up and said: «Let me have the ambulance 
hitched up, and drive Mrs. Grant back into 
the country far enough to be out of reach 
of the shells.» «Qh, their gunboats are not 
down here yet,» answered the general; «and 
they must be stopped at all hazards.» Ad- 
ditional despatches were sent, and a fresh 
cigar was smoked, the puffs of which showed 
even an increased rapidity. In about two 
hours it was reported that only one of the 
enemy’s boats was below the obstruction, 
and the rest were above, apparently aground. 
More guns had by this time been placed in 












the shore batteries, and the situation was 
greatly relieved. Ingalls, whose dry humor 
always came to his rescue when matters were 
serious, again assumed an air of disappoint- 
ment, and said: «I tell you, I’m getting out 
of all patience, and I’ve about made up my 
mind that these boats never intended to 
come down here anyhow—that they ’ve just 
been playing it on us to keep us out of bed.» 

A little while after matters had so quieted 
down that the general-in-chief and Mrs. 
Grant retired to finish their interrupted 
sleep. At daylight the Onondaga moved up 
within nine hundred yards of the Confed- 
erate ironclad Virginia, the flag-ship, and 
opened fire upon her. Some of the shore guns 
were also trained upon her, and a general 
pounding began. She was struck about one 
hundred and thirty times, our 15-inch shells 
doing much damage. Another vessel, the 
Richmond, was struck a number of times, 
and a third, the Drewry, and a torpedo-launch 
were destroyed. At flood-tide the enemy suc- 
ceeded in getting their vessels afloat, and 
withdrew up the river. That night they came 
down again, and attacked the Onondaga, but 
retired after meeting with a disastrous fire 
from that vessel and our batteries on the river 
banks. This was the last service performed 
by the enemy’s fleet in the James River. 


HOW GRANT BECAME A CONFIRMED SMOKER. 


THE next morning breakfast in the mess- 
room was a little later than usual, as every 
one had been trying to make up for the sleep 
lost the previous night. When the chief had 
lighted his cigar after the morning meal, and 
taken his place by the camp-fire, a staff- 
officer said: «General, I never saw cigars 
consumed quite so rapidly as those you 
smoked last night when you were writing 
despatches to head off the ironclads.» He 
smiled, and remarked: « No; when I come to 
think of it, those cigars did n’t last very long, 
did they?» An allusion was then made to the 
large number he had smoked the second day 
of the battle of the Wilderness. In reply to 
this he said: «I had been a very light smoker 
previous to the attack on Donelson, and after 
that battle I acquired a fondness for cigars 
by reason of a purely accidental circum- 
stance. Admiral Foote, commanding the 
fleet of gunboats which were codperating 
with the army, had been wounded, and at 
his request I had gone aboard his flag-ship 
to confer with him. The admiral offered me 
a cigar, which I smoked on my way back to 
my headquarters. On the road I was met by 
astaff-officer, who announced that the enemy 
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were making a vigorous attack. I galloped 
forward at once, and while riding among the 
troops giving directions for repulsing the 
assault I carried the cigar in my hand. It 
had gone out, but it seems that I continued 
to hold the stump between my fingers 
throughout the battle. In the accounts 
published in the papers I was represented 
as smoking a cigar in the midst of the con- 
flict; and many persons, thinking, no doubt, 
that tobacco was my chief solace, sent me 
boxes of the choicest brands from every- 
where in the North. As many as ten thou- 
sand were soon received. I gave away all I 
could get rid of, but having such a quantity on 
hand, I naturally smoked more than I would 
have done under ordinary circumstances, 
and I have continued the habit ever since.» 


GRANT OFFERS HIS PURSE TO HIS ENEMY. 


GENERAL GRANT never mentioned, however, 
one incident in connection with the battle of 
Donelson, and no one ever heard of it until it 
was related by his opponent in that battle, 
General Buckner. In a speech made by that 
officer at a banquet given in New York on the 
anniversary of General Grant’s birthday, April 
27, 1889, he said: «. . . Under these circum- 
stances, sir, I surrendered to General Grant. 
I had at a previous time befriended him, and 
it has been justly said that he never forgot an 
act of kindness. I met himon the boat, and he 
followed me when I went to my quarters. He 
left the officers of his own army and followed 
me, with that modest manner peculiar to him- 
self, into the shadow, and there tendered me 
his purse. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the modesty of his nature he was afraid 
the light would witness that act of gener- 
osity, and sought to hide it from the world. 
We can appreciate that, sir.» 


GRANT RECEIVES THE « PEACE 
COMMISSIONERS.» 


ON the morning of the 31st of January Gen- 
eral Grant received a letter sent in on the 
Petersburg front the day before, signed by 
the Confederates Alexander H. Stephens, 
J. A. Campbell, and R. M. T. Hunter, asking 
permission to come through our lines. These 
gentlemen constituted the celebrated « Peace 
Commission,» and were on their way to en- 
deavor to have a conference with Mr. Lin- 
coln. The desired permission to enter our 
lines was granted, and Babcock was sent to 
meet them and escort them to City Point. 
Some time after dark the train which brought 
them arrived, and they came at once to 
headquarters. General Grant was writing 
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in his quarters when a knock came upon 
the door. In obedience to his «Come in!» the 
party entered, and were most cordially re- 
ceived, and a very pleasant conversation fol- 
lowed. Stephens was the Vice-President of 
the Confederacy; Campbell, a former justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was Assistant Secretary of War; and Hunter 
was president pro tempore of the Confederate 
Senate. As General Grant had been in- 
structed from Washington to keep them at 
City Point until further orders, he conducted 
them in person to the headquarters steamer, 
the Mary Martin, which was lying at the 
wharf, made them his guests, and had them 
provided with well-furnished state-rooms and 
comfortable meals during their stay. They 
were treated with every possible courtesy; 
their movements were not restrained, and 
they passed part of the time upon the boat, 
and part of it at headquarters. Stephens 
was about five feet five inches in height; 
his complexion was sallow, and his skin 
seemed shriveled upon his bones. He pos- 
sessed intellect enough, however, for the 
whole commission. Many pleasant conversa- 
tions occurred with him at headquarters, and 
an officer once remarked, after the close of 
an interview: «The Lord seems to have rob- 
bed that man’s body of nearly all its flesh and 
blood to make brains of them.» 

The commissioners twice endeavored to 
draw General Grant out as to his ideas touch- 
ing the proper conditions of the proposed 
terms of peace; but as he considered him- 
self purely a soldier, not intrusted with any 
diplomatic functions, and as the commission- 
ers spoke of negotiations between the two 
governments, while the general was not will- 
ing to acknowledge even by an inference any 
government within our borders except that 
of the United States, he avoided the subject 
entirely, except to let it be known by his re- 
marks that he would gladly welcome peace 
if it could be secured upon proper terms. 
Mr. Lincoln had directed Mr. Seward, the 
Secretary of State, on January 31, to meet the 
commissioners at Fort Monroe on February 2. 
General Grant telegraphed the President that 
he thought the gentlemen were sincere in 
their desire to restore peace and union, and 
that it would have a bad effect if they 
went back without any expression from one 
who was in authority, and said he would feel 
sorry if Mr. Lincoln did not have an inter- 
view with them, or with some of them. This 
changed the President’s mind, and he started 
at once for Fort Monroe. The commissioners 
were sent down the James River that after- 
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noon, and were met at Fort Monroe by the 
President and Mr. Seward on the 3d, and had 
a conference lasting several hours aboard the 
President’s steamer. Mr. Lincoln stated that 
peace could be secured only by a restoration 
of the national authority over all the States, 
a recognition of the position assumed by him 
as to the abolition of slavery, and an under- 
standing that there should be no cessation 
of hostilities short of an end of the war and 
a disbanding of all forces hostile to the gov- 
ernment. The commissioners, while they did 
not declare positively that they would not 
consent to reunion, avoided giving their as- 
sent; and as they seemed to desire to post- 
pone that important question, and adopt 
some other course first which might pos- 
sibly lead in the end to union, but which 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward thought would 
amount simply to an indefinite postponement, 
the conference ended without result. After 
stopping at City Point and having another 
conversation with General Grant, principally 
in reference to an exchange of prisoners, 
the Confederate commissioners were escorted 
through our lines on their way back to Rich- 
mond. I accompanied the escort part of the 
way, and had an interesting talk with Mr. 
Stephens. He was evidently greatly disap- 
pointed at the failure of the conference, but 
was prudent enough not to talk much about 
it. He spoke freely in regard to General 
Grant, saying: «We all form our precon- 
ceived ideas of men of whom we have heard 
a great deal, and I had certain definite no- 
tions as to the appearance and character 
of General Grant; but I was never so com- 
pletely surprised in all my life as when I met 
him and found him a person so entirely 
different from my idea of him. His spare 
figure, simple manners, lack of all ostenta- 
tion, extreme politeness, and charm of con- 
versation were a revelation to me, for I had 
pictured him as a man of a directly opposite 
type of character, and expected to find in him 
only the bluntness of the soldier. Notwith- 
standing the fact that he talks so well, it is 
plain that he has more brains than tongue.» 
He continued by saying what he said several 
times in Washington after the war, and also 
wrote in hismemoirs: « He is one of the most 
remarkable men! ever met. He does not seem 
to be aware of his powers, but in the future 
he will undoubtedly exert a controlling influ- 
ence in shaping the destinies of the country.» 

Mr. Stephens was wrapped from his eyes 
to his heels in a coarse gray overcoat about 
three sizes too large for him, with a collar 
so high that it threatened to lift his hat off 
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every time he leaned his head back. This 
coat, together with his complexion, which 
was as yellow as a ripe ear of corn, gave rise 
to a characterization of the costume by Mr. 
Lincoln which was very amusing. The next 
time he saw General Grant at City Point, 
after the « Peace Conference,» he said to him, 
in speaking on the subject, «Did you see 
Stephens’s greatcoat?» «Oh, yes,» answered 
the general. « Well,» continued Mr. Lincoln, 
«soon after we assembled on the steamer 
at Hampton Roads, the cabin began to get 
pretty warm, and Stephens stood up and 
pulled off his big coat. He peeled it off just 
about as you would husk an earof corn. I 
could n’t help thinking, as I looked first at 
the coat and then at the man, ‘ Well, that’s 
the biggest shuck and the littlest nubbin I 
ever did see.» This story became one of the 
general’s favorite anecdotes, and he often re- 
lated it in after years with the greatest zest. 


GRANT PLANS THE SPRING CAMPAIGNS. 


GENERAL GRANT was at this time employing 
all his energies in maturing his plans for a 
comprehensive campaign on the partof allthe 
armies, with a view to ending the war in the 
early spring. Sheridan was to move down 
the valley of Virginia for the purpose of de- 
stroying the railroads, the James River Canal, 
and the factories in that section of country 
used for the production of munitions of war. 
Stoneman was to start upon a raid from east 
Tennessee with 4000 men, with a view to 
breaking up the enemy’s communications in 
that direction. Canby, who was in command 
at New Orleans, was to advance against Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, and Selma. In the move- 
ment on Mobile, Canby had at least 45,000 
men. Thomas was to send a large body 
of cavalry under Wilson into Alabama. The 
movements of our forces in the West were 
intended not only to destroy communica- 
tions, but to keep the Confederate troops 
there from being sent East to operate 
against Sherman. Sherman was to march to 
Columbia, South Carolina, thence to Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, and afterward in the 
direction of Goldsborough. Schofield was to 
be transferred from Tennessee to Annapolis, 
Maryland, and thence by steamer to the 
Cape Fear River, for the purpose of moving 
inland from there and joining Sherman in 
North Carolina. Schofield’s orders were after- 
ward changed, and he rendezvoused at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, instead of Annapolis. The 
Army of the Potomac and the Army of the 
James were to watch Lee, and at the proper 
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time strike his army a crushing blow, or, if 
he should suddenly retreat, to pursue him and 
inflict upon him all damage possible, and to 
endeavor to head off and prevent any portion 
of his army from reaching North Carolina 
as an organized force capable of forming a 
junction with Johnston and opposing Sher- 
man. Some of these operations were delayed 
longer than was expected, and a few changes 
were made in the original plan; but they were 
all carried into effect with entire success, and 
the military ability of the general-in-chief 
never appeared to better advantage than in 
directing these masterly movements, which 
covered a theater of war greater than that 
of any campaigns in modern history, and 
which required a grasp and comprehension 
which have rarely been possessed even by 
the greatest commanders. He was at this 
period indefatigable in his labors, and he 
once wrote in a single day forty-two impor- 
tant despatches with his own hand. 

In the latter part of January, General 
Grant went with Schofield down the coast, 
and remained there a short time to give per- 
sonal directions on the ground. Sherman en- 
tered Columbia February 17, and the garrison 
of Charleston evacuated that place on the 
18th without waiting to be attacked. When 
this news was received, Dr. Craven, a medi- 
cal officer who was in the habit of drawing 
all his similes from his own profession, com- 
mended the movement by saying: «General 
Sherman applied a remedial agency which is 
in entire accord with the best medical prac- 
tice. Charleston was suffering from the dis- 
ease known as secession, and he got control of 
it by means of counter-irritation» Wilming- 
ton was captured on the 22d of February. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SON JOINS GRANT’S 
STAFF. 


AN addition was now made to our staff in 
the person of Captain Robert T. Lincoln, the 
President’s eldest son. He had been gradu- 
ated at Harvard University in 1864, and had 
at once urged his father to let him enter the 
army and go to the front; but Mr. Lincoln 
felt that this would only add to his own per- 
sonal anxieties, and Robert was persuaded 
to remain at Harvard and take a course of 
study in the law school. The fact is not gen- 
erally known that Mr. Lincoln already had a 
personal representative in the army. He had 
procured a man to enlist early in the war, 
whom he always referred to as his « substi- 
tute.» This soldier served in the field to the 
end with a good record, and the President 
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watched his course with great interest, and 
took no little pride in him. 

In the spring of 1865 Robert renewed his 
request to his father, who mentioned the sub- 
ject to General Grant. The general said to 
the President that if he would let Robert join 
the staff at headquarters, he would be glad 
to give him a chance to see some active ser- 
vice in the field. The President replied that 
he would consent to this upon one condition: 
that his son should serve as a volunteer aide 
without pay or emoluments; but Grant dis- 
suaded him from adhering to that determina- 
tion, saying that it was due to the young man 
that he should be regularly commissioned, 
and put on an equal footing with other officers 
of the same grade. So it was finally settled 
that Robert should receive the rank of cap- 
tain and assistant adjutant-general; and on 
February 23 he was attached to the staff of 
the general-in-chief. The new acquisition to 
the company at headquarters soon became 
exceedingly popular. He had inherited many 
of the genial traits of his father, and entered 
heartily into all the social pastimes at head- 
quarters. He was always ready to perform 
his share of hard work, and never expected 
to be treated differently from any other of- 
ficer on account of his being the son of the 
Chief Executive of the nation. The experience 
acquired by him in the field did much to fit him 
for the position of Secretary of War, which he 
afterward held. This month had brought me 
another promotion. I received a commission 
as brevet colonel of volunteers, dated Febru- 
ary 24, for «faithful and meritorious services.» 


LEE ASKS A PERSONAL INTERVIEW. 


ON the evening of March 3, just as the gen- 
eral was starting to the mess-hut for dinner, 
a communication was handed to him from 
General Lee, which had come through our 
lines, and was dated the day before. After 
referring to a recent meeting under a flag 
of truce between Ord and Longstreet, from 
which the impression was derived that Gen- 
eral Grant would not refuse to see him if he 
had authority to act for the purpose of at- 
tempting to bring about an adjustment of 
the present difficulties by means of a military 
convention, the letter went on to say: «Sin- 
cerely desiring to leave nothing untried which 
may put an end to the calamities of war, I pro- 
pose to meet you at such convenient time and 
place as you may designate, with the hope 
that, upon an interchange of views, it may 
be found practicable to submit the subjects 
of controversy between the belligerents to a 
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convention of the kind mentioned. In such 
event, I am authorized to do whatever the 
result of the proposed interview may render 
necessary or advisable.» There came inclosed 
with this letter another stating that General 
Lee feared there was some misunderstanding 
about the exchange of political prisoners, and 
saying that he hoped that at the interview 
proposed some satisfactory solution of that 
matter might be arrived at. General Grant, 
not being vested with any authority what- 
ever to treat for peace, at once telegraphed 
the contents of the communication to the 
Secretary of War, and asked for instructions. 
The despatch was submitted to Mr. Lincoln 
at the Capitol, where he had gone, accord- 
ing to the usual custom at the closing hours 
of the session of Congress, in order to act 
promptly upon bills presented to him. He 
consulted with the Secretaries of State and 
War, and then wrote with his own hand a 
reply, dated midnight, which was signed by 
Stanton, and forwarded to General Grant. 
It was received the morning of the 4th, and 
read as follows: «The President directs me 
to say to you that he wishes you to have no 
conference with General Lee, unless it be for 
the capitulation of General Lee’s army, or on 
some minor and purely military matter. He 
instructs me to say that you are not to de- 
cide, discuss, or confer upon any political 
question. Such questions the President holds 
in his own hands, and will submit them to no 
military conferences or conventions. Mean- 
time you are to press to the utmost your 
military advantages.» The general thought 
that the President was unduly anxious about 
the manner in which the affair would be 
treated, and replied at once: «... I can 
assure you that no act of the enemy will 
prevent me from pressing all advantages 
gained to the utmost of my ability; neither 
will I, under any circumstances, exceed my 
authority or in any way embarrass the gov- 
ernment. It was because I had no right 
to meet General Lee on the subject pro- 
posed by him that I referred the matter for 
instructions.» He then replied to Lee: «In 
regard to meeting you on the 6th instant, 
I would state that I have no authority to 
accede to your proposition for a conference 
on the subject proposed. Such authority is 
vested in the President of the United States 
alone. General Ord could only have meant 
that I would not refuse an interview on any 
subject on which I have a right to act, which, 
of course, would be such as are purely of a 
military character, and on the subject of ex- 
changes, which has been intrusted to me.” 
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A VISIONARY PEACE PROGRAM. 


It was learned afterward that an interest- 
ing but rather fanciful program had been 
laid out by the enemy as a means to be used 
in restoring peace, and that this contem- 
plated interview between Grant and Lee was 
to be the opening feature. Jefferson Davis 
had lost the confidence of his people to such 
an extent as a director of military movements 
that Lee had been made generalissimo, and 
given almost dictatorial powers as to war 
measures. As the civilians had failed to 
bring about peace, it was resolved to put 
Lee forward in an effort to secure it upon 
some terms which the South could accept 
without too great a sacrifice of its dignity, 
by means of negotiations, which were to 
begin by a personal interview with General 
Grant. One proposition discussed was that 
after the meeting of Grant and Lee, at which 
peace should be urged upon terms of grant- 
ing amnesty, making some compensation for 
the emancipated slaves, etc., by the National 
government, it should be arranged to have 
Mrs. Longstreet, who had been an old friend 
of Mrs. Grant, visit her at City Point, and 
after that to try and induce Mrs. Grant to 
visit Richmond. It was taken for granted 


that the natural chivalry of the soldiers: 


would assure such cordial and enthusiastic 
greetings to these ladies that it would arouse 
a general sentiment of good will, which would 
everywhere lead to demonstrations in favor 
of peace between the two sections of the 
country. General Longstreet says that the 
project went so far that Mrs. Longstreet, 
who was at Lynchburg, was telegraphed to 
come on to Richmond. The plan outlined in 
this order of procedure was so visionary that 
it seems strange that it could ever have been 
seriously discussed by any one; but it must 
be remembered that the condition of the 
Confederacy was then desperate, and that 
drowning men catch at straws. 


HIGH PRICES IN RICHMOND. 


It was seen that Grant, by his operations, 
was rapidly forcing the fight to a finish. The 
last white man in the South had been put 
into the ranks, the communications were 
broken, the supplies were irregular, Con- 
federate money was at a fabulous discount, 
and hope had given place to despair. The 
next evening one of our scouts returned from 
a trip to Richmond, and was brought to head- 
quarters in order that the general-in-chief 
might question him in person. The man said: 
Vou. LIV.—75. 
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«The depreciation in the purchasing power 
of ‘ graybacks,) as we call the rebel treasury 
notes, is so rapid that every time I go into 
the enemy’s lines I have to increase my 
supply of them. On my last trip I had to 
stuff my clothes full of their currency to 
keep myself going for even a couple of days. 
A barrel of flour in Richmond now costs over 
a thousand dollars, and a suit of clothes 
about twelve hundred. A dollar in gold is 
equal in value to a hundred dollars in gray- 
backs. Then so much counterfeit Confederate 
money has been shoved in through our lines 
that in the country places they don’t pretend 
to make any difference between good and bad 
money. A fellow that had come in from the 
western part of the State told me a pretty 
tough yarn about matters out there. He 
said: «Everything that has a picture on it 
goesformoney. Ifyoustopata hotel, and the 
bill of fare happens to have an engraving of 
the house printed at the top, you can just tear 
off the picture and pay for your dinner with it.» 


GRANT RECEIVES A MEDAL FROM CONGRESS. 


ON the 10th of March the Hon. Elihu B.Wash- 
burne, who had paid one or two visits before 
to headquarters, arrived at City Point, and 
brought with him the medal which had been 
struck, in accordance with an act of Congress, 
in recognition of General Grant’s services, 
and which Mr. Washburne had been commis- 
sioned to present. A dozen prominent ladies 
and gentlemen from Washington came at the 
same time. On the afternoon of the next day 
General Grant went with them to the lines 
of the Army of the Potomac, and gave orders 
for a review of some of the troops. That 
evening some simple arrangements were 
made for the presentation of the medal, 
which took place at 8 P. M. in the main 
cabin of the steamer which had brought 
the visitors, and which was lying at the City 
Point wharf. General Meade suggested that 
he and the corps commanders would like to 
witness the ceremony, and in response to an 
invitation they came to City Point for the 
purpose, accompanied by a large number of 
their staff-officers. Mr. Washburne arose at 
the appointed hour, and after delivering 
an exceedingly graceful speech eulogistic of 
the illustrious services for which Congress 
had awarded this testimonial of the nation’s 
gratitude and appreciation, he took the 
medal from the handsome morocco case in 
which it was inclosed, and handed it to the 
general-in-chief. The general, who had re- 
mained standing during the presentation 
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speech, with his right hand clasping the 
lapel of his coat, received the medal, and 
expressed his appreciation of the gift in a 
few well-chosen words, but uttered with such 
modesty of manner, and in so low a tone of 
voice, that they were scarcely audible. A 
military band was in attendance, and at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Grant a dance was now 
improvised. The officers soon selected their 
partners from among the ladies present, and 
the evening’s entertainment was continued 
to a late hour. The general was urged to in- 
dulge in a waltz, but from this he begged off. 
However, he finally agreed to compromise the 
matter by dancing a square dance. He went 
through the cotillion, not as gracefully as 
some of the beaux among the younger officers 
present, but did his part exceedingly well, 
barring the impossibility of his being able to 
keep exact time with the music. He did not 
consider dancing his forte, and in after life 
seldom indulged in that form of amusement, 
unless upon some occasion when he attended 
a ball given in his honor. In such case he 
felt that he had to take part in the opening 
dance to avoid appearing impolite or unap- 
preciative. 


SHAVING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. WASHBURNE was assigned quarters in 
camp next to General Grant. The next day 
was Sunday. The congressman was the first 
one up, and when he went to shave he found 
there was no looking-glass in his quarters; 
so he stepped across to the general’s office in 
his shirt-sleeves, and finding a glass there, 
proceeded to lather his face and prepare for 
the delicate operation of removing his beard. 
Just as he had taken hold of his nose with 
his left thumb and forefinger, which he had 
converted into a sort of clothes-pin for the 
occasion, and had scraped a wide swath down 
his right cheek with the razor, the front door 
of the hut was suddenly burst open, and a 
young woman rushed in, fell on her knees at 
his feet, and cried: «Save him! oh, save him! 
He’s my husband.» The distinguished mem- 
ber of Congress was so startled by the sudden 
apparition that it was with difficulty that 
he avoided disfiguring his face with a large 
gash. He turned to the intruder, and said: 
« What’s all this about your husband? Come, 
get up, get up! I don’t understand you.» «Oh, 
general, for God’s sake, do save my husband!» 
continued the woman. « Why, my good wo- 
man, I’m not General Grant,» the congress- 
man insisted. « Yes, you are; they told me 
this was your room. Oh, save him, general; 
they ’re to shoot him this very day for deser- 
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tion if you don’t stop them.» Mr. Washburne 
now began to take in the situation, and led 
the woman to a seat, and tried to comfort 
her, while she began to tell how her young 
husband had been led, through his fondness 
for her, to desert in order to go home and 
see her, and how he had been captured and 
court-martialed, and was to be executed that 
day, and how she had heard of it only in time 
to reach headquarters that morning to plead 
for his life. By this time the general was up, 
and hearing from his sleeping-apartment an 
excited conversation in the front room, 
dressed hurriedly, and stepped upon the 
scene in time to hear the burden of the wo- 
man’s story. The spectacle presented partook 
decidedly of the serio-comic. The dignified 
member of Congress was standing in his 
shirt-sleeves in front of the pleading woman, 
his face covered with lather, except the 
swath which had been made down his right 
cheek; the razor was uplifted in his hand, and 
the tears were starting out of his eyes as his 
sympathies began to be worked upon. The 
woman was screaming and gesticulating 
frantically, and was almost hysterical with 
grief. Iappeared at the front door about the 
same time that the general entered from the 
rear, and it was hard to tell whether one 
ought to laugh or cry at the sight presented. 
The general now took a hand in the matter, 
convinced the woman that he was the com- 
manding general, assured her that he would 
take steps at once to have her husband re- 
prieved and pardoned, and sent her away re- 
joicing. His interposition saved the man’s 
life just in the nick of time. He cracked 
many a joke with Mr. Washburne afterward 
about the figure he cut on the morning of 
the occurrence. 


ARRIVAL OF SHERIDAN’S SCOUTS. 


SHERIDAN had started out from Winchester 
on the 27th of February with nearly 10,000 
cavalry. On March 5 news was received that 
he had struck Early’s forces between Staun- 
ton and Charlottesville, and crushed his entire 
command, compelling Early and other officers 
to take refuge in houses and in the woods. 
For some time thereafter only contradictory 
reports were heard from Sheridan, through 
the Richmond papers which came into our 
hands; and as he was in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, and direct communication 
was cut off, it was difficult to ascertain the 
facts. General Grant felt no apprehension 
as to the result of Sheridan’s movements, 
but was anxious to get definite reports. On 
Sunday evening, March 12, the members of 
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the mess sat down to dinner about dark. 
Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Rawlins, who was also 
visiting headquarters, were at the table. To- 
ward the end of the meal the conversation 
turned upon Sheridan, and all present ex- 
pressed the hope that we might soon hear 
something from him in regard to the progress 
of his movements. Just then a colored waiter 
stepped rapidly into the mess-room, and said 
to the general: «Thah ’s a man outside dat 
say he want to see you right away, and he 
don’t: pear to want to see nobody else.» 
« What kind of looking man is he?» asked 
the general. « Why,» said the servant, « he’s 
de mos’ dreffle-lookin’ bein’ I ebber laid eyes 
on; he ’pears to me like he was a’ outcast.» 
With the general’s consent, I left the table 
and went to see who the person was. I 
found a man outside who was about to sink 
to the ground from exhaustion, and who had 
scarcely strength enough to reply to my ques- 
tions. He had on a pair of soldier’s trousers 
three or four inches too short, and a blouse 
three sizes too large; he was without a hat, 
and his appearance was grotesque in the ex- 
treme. With him was another man in about 
the same condition. After giving them some 
whisky they gathered strength enough to 
state that they were scouts sent by Sheri- 
dan from Columbia on the James River, had 
passed through the enemy’s lines, bringing 
with them a long and important despatch 
from their commander, had ridden hard for 
two days, and had had a particularly rough 
experience in getting through to our lines. 
Their names were J. A. Campbell and A. H. 
Rowand, Jr. As Campbell had the despatch 
in his possession, I told him to step into the 
mess-room with me, and hand it to the gen- 
eral in person, so as to comply literally 
with his instructions, knowing the general’s 
anxiety to have the news at once. The mes- 
sage was written on tissue-paper and in- 
closed in a ball of tin-foil, which the scout 
had carried in his mouth. The general 
glanced over it, and then read it aloud to 
the party at the dinner-table. It consisted of 
about three pages, and gave a vivid account 
of Sheridan’s successful march, and the ir- 
reparable damage he had inflicted upon the 
enemy’s communications, saying that he had 
captured twenty-eight pieces of artillery, de- 
stroyed many mills and factories, the James 
River Canal for a distance of fifteen miles, 
and the bridges on the Rivanna River, and 
stating that he was going to destroy the 
canal still further the next day, and then 
move on the Central and the Fredericksburg 
railroads, tear them up, and afterward march 
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to White House, where he would like to have 
forage and rations sent him; and notifying 
the general that his purpose, unless other- 
wise ordered, was then to join the Army of 
the Potomac. The general proceeded to in- 
terrogate Campbell, but the ladies, who had 
now become intensely interested in the scout, 
also began to ply him with questions, which 
were directed at him so thick and fast that 
he soon found himself in the situation of the 
outstretched human figure in the almanac, 
fired at with arrows from every sign of the 
zodiac. The general soon rose from his seat, 
and said good-naturedly: « Well, I will never 
get the information I want from this scout 
as long as you ladies have him under cross- 
examination, and I think I had better take 
him over to my quarters, and see if I cannot 
have him to myself for a little while» By 
this time the dinner-party was pretty well 
broken up, and by direction of the general 
several members of the staff accompanied 
him and the scouts to the general’s quarters. 
It was learned from them that Sheridan, 
deeming it very important to get a despatch 
through to headquarters, selected two par- 
ties, consisting each of two scouts. To each 
party was given a copy of the despatch, and 
each was left to select its ownroute. Campbell 
and Rowand started on horseback from Co- 
lumbia on the evening of the 10th, following 
the roads on the north side of Richmond. 
They were twice overhauled by parties of 
the enemy, but they represented themselves 
as belonging to Imboden’s cavalry, and being 
in Confederate uniforms and skilled in the 
Southern dialect, they escaped without de- 
tection. When they approached the Chicka- 
hominy they were met by two men and a 
boy, with whom they fell into conversation, 
and were told by them that they had better 
not cross the river, as there were Yankee 
troops on the other side. Before the scouts 
were out of earshot they heard one of the 
men say to the other, «I believe those fellows 
are d—d Yankees,» and soon they found that 
the alarm had been given, and the Confeder- 
ate cavalry were pursuing them. They rode 
forward to the Chickahominy as rapidly as 
they could proceed in the jaded condition 
of their horses, and when they reached the 
stream they took off everything except their 
undershirts, tied their clothes on the pom- 
mels of their saddles, and swam their horses 
across the river. Campbell had taken the 
roll of tin-foil which contained the despatch 
from the lining of his boot, and put it in his 
mouth. On the other side of the stream they 
found a steep, muddy bank and a row of piles. 
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As the horses could not struggle out, the 
men abandoned them, and got into a canoe 
which providentially happened to be floating 
past, and by this means got ashore. The 
Confederates by this time had opened fire on 
them from the opposite bank. The scouts 
made their way on foot for eleven miles, in 
their almost naked condition, to Harrison’s 
Landing on the James River, where they met 
a detachment of our troops. The soldiers 
supplied them with trousers and blouses such 
as they could spare, and took them by boat 
to City Point. They had ridden 145 miles 
without sleep and with but little food. The 
second pair of scouts sent by Sheridan made 
their way by canal and on foot to the south 
of Richmond. After six unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get across the lines, one of them 
reached headquarters several days later. The 
scouts were given a meal of the best food of 
which the headquarters mess could boast, 
and put into a comfortable hut, where they 
lost no time in making up for lost sleep. The 
next day General Grant made all preparation 
for sending supplies and troops to meet Sher- 
idan at White House. The general compli- 
mented the scouts warmly upon their success, 
directed that they be supplied with two good 
horses and an outfit of clothing, and sent 
them around to White House on a steamer to 
await Sheridan there; but on their arrival 
they could not restrain their spirit of adven- 
ture, and rode out through the enemy’s coun- 
try in the direction of the South Anna River 
until they met their commander. 

Campbell was only nineteen years of age. 
Sheridan always addressed him as « Boy,» 
and the history of his many hairbreadth es- 
capes that year would fill a volume. Camp- 
bell has always remained a scout and is still 
in the employ of the government in that 
capacity at Fort Custer; Rowand is now a 
prominent lawyer in Pittsburg, Pa. 

This day (March 13) possesses a peculiar 
personal interest for me, for the reason that 
it is the date borne by two brevet appoint- 
ments I received—one of colonel and the 
other of brigadier-general in the regular 
army—for « gallant and meritorious services 
in the field during the rebellion.» 


GRANT DRAWS THE NET TIGHTER 
AROUND THE ENEMY. 


SHERIDAN reached White House on March 19, 
after having made a campaign seldom equaled 
in activity, through a difficult country and 
during incessant rains. He had whipped the 
enemy at all points, captured 17 pieces of artil- 
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lery and 1600 prisoners, and destroyed 56 ca- 
nal-locks, 5 aqueducts, 23 railroad bridges, 40 
canal and road bridges, together with 40 miles 
of railroad, numerous warehouses and facto- 
ries, and vast quantities of military supplies. 

On March 20 Stoneman advanced toward 
east Tennessee, and on the same day Canby 
moved his forces against Mobile. Sherman 
had whipped all the troops opposed to him 
in his march through the Carolinas, and de- 
stroyed communications in all directions. He 
and Schofield met with their armies at Golds- 
borough, North Carolina, on the 23d of March, 
and about all the points on the Atlantic 
coast were now in our possession. 

When Sheridan started to join Grant, Han- 
cock had been put in command of the Middle 
Military Division. The various armies were 
all working successfully with a common pur- 
pose in view, and under one watchful, guid- 
ing mind the web was being woven closer 
and closer about the Confederate capital, and 
the cause of secession was every day drawing 
nearer to its doom. 

General Grant’s only anxiety now was to 
prevent the escape of the enemy from Rich- 
mond before he could be struck a crushing 
blow. No campaign in force could be made 
at this time by moving around to the west of 
Lee’s army and heading it off in that direc- 
tion, for the reason that the rainy season 
still continued, and rendered the roads diffi- 
cult for infantry and impassable for wagons 
and artillery, and because Sheridan’s cavalry 
had not yet joined our army in front of 
Petersburg. Every possible precaution was 
taken meanwhile to prevent Lee from with- 
drawing his army. Scouts and spies were 
more active than ever before; about 30,000 
men were kept virtually on the picket-line, 
and all the troops were equipped and sup- 
plied, ready to make a forced march at a 
moment’s notice in case Lee should be found 
moving. It was now ascertained that Sheri- 
dan could start from White House on March 
25 to join the Army of the Potomac, and on 
the 24th orders were issued for a general 
movement of the armies operating against 
Petersburg and Richmond, to begin on the 
night of the 28th, for the purpose of march- 
ing around Lee’s right, breaking up his last 
remaining railroads, the Danville and the 
South Side, and giving, if possible, the final 
blow to the Confederacy. 


MR. LINCOLN’S LAST VISIT TO GRANT. 


ON March 20 General Grant had telegraphed 
the President: «Can you not visit City Point 
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for a day or two? *I would like very much to 
see you, and I think the rest would do you 
good.» This invitation was promptly ac- 
cepted, and on the 24th word came that he 
was on his way up the James aboard the 
River Queen. About nine o’clock that even- 
ing the steamer approached the wharf, and 
General Grant, with those of us who were 
with him at the moment, including Robert 
Lincoln, went down to the landing and met 
the President, Mrs. Lincoln, their youngest 
son, «Tad,» and several ladies who had come 
from Washington with the Presidential party. 
The meeting was very cordial. It lasted but 
a short time, however, as Mr. Lincoln and his 
family were evidently fatigued by the trip, 
and it was thought that they might want to 
retire at an early hour. His steamer was 
escorted by a naval vessel named the Bat, 
commanded by Captain John 8. Barnes, an 
accomplished officer of the navy. 


GRANT'S FORESIGHT. 


GRANT, with his usual foresight, had pre- 
dicted that Lee would make a determined 
assault at some point on our lines in an en- 
deavor to throw our troops into confusion, 
and then make his escape before our men 
could recover from their consternation and 
be prepared to follow him closely. As early 
as February 22 the general-in-chief sent a 
very characteristic despatch to Parke, who 
was temporarily in command of the Army of 
the Potomac during Meade’s absence: «As 
there is a possibility of an attack from the 
enemy at any time, and especially an attempt 
to break your center, extra vigilance should 
be kept up both by the pickets and the troops 
on the line. Let commanders understand that 
no time is to be lost awaiting orders, if an at- 
tack is made, in bringing all their resources 
to the point of danger. With proper alacrity 
in this respect, I would have no objection to 
seeing the enemy get through.» 

On the evening of the 24th of March, Gen- 
eral Meade came to headquarters to meet 
Mrs. Meade, who had arrived by steamer at 
City Point, and General Grant suggested to 
him that he had better remain over till the 
next day, which he did. General Ord also 
stayed at headquarters that night. 


ATTACK ON FORT STEDMAN. 


Anout six o’clock the next morning, March 
25, the camp was awakened and was soon all 
astir by reason of a message from the Peters- 
burg front saying that the enemy had broken 
through our lines near Fort Stedman and was 
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making a heavy attack. Soon after it was 
found that the telegraph line had been 
broken, and as messages would now have to 
come most of the distance by couriers, there 
was increased anxiety as to the movement. 
General Grant saw at once that his predic- 
tion of a month before had been fulfilled, but 
believed that the cautions given would be ob- 
served, so that he did not experience much 
apprehension. We had wakened him the 
moment the announcement came by rapping 
upon the door of the room occupied by him 
and Mrs. Grant; and in reply to his questions 
the despatch was read loud enough for him 
to hear it without opening the door. He 
dressed at once, and as this was a process 
which never occupied many minutes, he was 
soon out in front of his quarters, where he 
was met by Meade and others. Meade was 
greatly nettled by the fact that he was ab- 
sent from his command at such a time, and 
was pacing up and down with great strides, 
and dictating orders to his chief-of-staff, 
General Webb, who was with him, in tones 
which showed very forcibly the intensity of 
his feelings. The President, who was aboard 
his boat anchored out in the river, soon 
heard of the attack, and he was kept informed 
of the events which were taking place by 
his son Robert, who carried the news to him. 

General Grant, with his usual aggressive- 
ness, telegraphed to the Army of the James: 
« This may be a signal for leaving. Be ready 
to take advantage of it» It was nearly 
two hours before any very definite informa- 
tion could be obtained, but the news began 
to be favorable, and by half-past eight o’clock 
it was learned that our whole line had been 
recaptured, many prisoners taken, and that 
everything was again quiet. Mr. Lincoln now 
sent a telegram to the Secretary of War, 
winding up with the words: « Robert just now 
tells me there was a little rumpus up the line 
this morning, ending about where it began.» 
Generals Meade and Ord returned as soon as 
they could to their respective commands, and 
took vigorous measures against the enemy. 

It seems that the Richmond authorities 
had come to the conclusion that their posi- 
tion was no longer tenable, and that their 
army must retreat as soon as possible. A 
successful attack on our right, it was hoped, 
would throw our troops into confusion, and 
while we were maturing plans for the re- 
capture of the lost portion of our lines, and 
drawing in troops from our left for this 
purpose, Lee would find an opportunity to 
make a forced march with his army toward 
the Carolinas. 
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This attack was one of the most dramatic 
events of the siege of Petersburg. It was 
commanded by General J. B. Gordon. There 
had been placed at his disposal for the pur- 
pose about one half of Lee’s entire army. For 
some time men had been leaving the ranks 
of the enemy and making their way to us 
through the lines at night. The arms which 
they brought in were purchased from them 
at a fair price, and everything possible was 
done to encourage these desertions. The at- 
tacking party, knowing of this practice, took 
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advantage of it, and succeeded in having his‘ 


skirmishers gain an entrance to our lines in 
the guise of deserters, and suddenly make 
prisoners of our pickets. Just before dawn 
our trench guards were overpowered, our 
main line was broken between two of our bat- 
teries, and Fort Stedman, after a brief but 
gallant resistance, was captured, and its guns 
turned against our own troops. Several more 
batteries to the right and left were soon 
taken, and as friends could not be distin- 
guished from foes, owing to the darkness, it 
was for a time difficult for our troops to use 
artillery. Further assaults, however, were 
handsomely repulsed; as soon as there was 
sufficient light a heavy artillery fire was con- 
centrated on the enemy, and at a quarter 
to eight o’clock Hartranft advanced against 
Fort Stedman, and recaptured it with com- 
paratively small loss. 

The movement was well planned, and car- 
ried out with skill and boldness, but it proved 
a signal failure. It was a desperate military 
gamble, with very few chances of winning. 
It was a curious coincidence that on the 
same day that Lee was preparing for his 
assault on our right, Grant was writing his 
orders for a general movement of the Union 
armies against the enemy’s right. 


THE PRESIDENT TELLS SOME ANECDOTES. 


GENERAL GRANT proposed to the President 
that forenoon that he should accompany him 
on a trip to the Petersburg front. The in- 
vitation was promptly accepted, and several 
hours were spent in visiting the troops, who 
cheered the President enthusiastically. He 
was greatly interested in looking at the pris- 
oners who had been captured that morning; 
and while at Meade’s headquarters, about 
two o’clock, sent a despatch to Stanton, say- 
ing: «. . . I have nothing to add to what 
General Meade reports, except that I have 
seen the prisoners myself, and they look like 
there might be the number he states— 1600.» 
The President carried a map with him, which 
he took out of his pocket and examined sev- 
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eral times. He had the exact location of 
the troops marked on it, and he exhibited 
a singularly accurate knowledge of the va- 
rious positions. 

Upon the return to headquarters at City 
Point, he sat for a while by the camp-fire; 
and as the smoke curled about his head dur- 
ing certain shiftings of the wind, and he 
brushed it away from time to time by waving 
his right hand in front of his face, he en- 
tertained the general-in-chief and several 
members of the staff by talking in a most 
interesting manner about public affairs, and 
illustrating the subjects mentioned with his 
incomparable anecdotes. At first his manner 
was grave and his language much more seri- 
ous than usual. He spoke of the appalling 
difficulties encountered by the administra- 
tion, the losses in the field, the perplexing 
financial problems, and the foreign complica- 
tions; but said they had all been overcome by 
the unswerving patriotism of the people, the 
devotion of the loyal North, and the superb 
fighting qualities of the troops. After a 
while he spoke in a more cheerful vein, and 
said: « England will live to regret her inimi- 
cal attitude toward us. After the collapse of 
the rebellion John Bull will find that he has 
injured himself much more seriously than us. 
His action reminds me of a barber in San- 
gamon County in my State. He had just gone 
to bed when a stranger came along and said 
he must be shaved; that he had a four days’ 
beard on his face, and was going to take a 
girl to a ball, and that beard must come off. 
Well, the barber got up reluctantly and 
dressed, and seated the man in a chair with 
a back so low that every time he bore down 
on him he came near dislocating his victim’s 
neck. He began by lathering his face, includ- 
ing his nose, eyes, and ears, stropped his razor 
on his boot, and then made a drive at the 
man’s countenance as if he had practised 
mowing in a stubble-field. He cut a bold 
swath across the right cheek, carrying away 
the beard, a pimple, and two warts. The man 
in the chair ventured to remark: « You appear 
to make everything level as you go.) ‘ Yes,) 
said the barber; ‘(and if this handle don’t 
break, I guess I ’ll get away with most of 
what ’s there.) The man’s cheeks were so hol- 
low that the barber could n’t get down into 
the valleys with the razor, and the ingeni- 
ous idea occurred to him to stick his finger 
in the man’s mouth and press out the cheeks. 
Finally he cut clear through the cheek and 
into his own finger. He pulled the finger out 
of the man’s mouth, snapped the blood off 
it, glared at him, and cried: ‘There, you lan- 
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tern-jawed cuss, you ’ve made me cut my fin- 
ger!» And so England will discover that she 
has got the South into a pretty bad scrape by 
trying toadminister to her, and in the end she 
will find that she has only cut her own finger.» 

After the laugh which followed this 
story had exhausted itself, General Grant 
asked: «Mr. President, did you at any time 
doubt the final success of the cause?» 
« Never for a moment,» was the prompt and 
emphatic reply, as Mr. Lincoln leaned for- 
ward ‘in his camp-chair and enforced his 
words by a vigorous gesture of his right 
hand. «Mr. Seward, when he visited me 
last summer, gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the complications and embarrass- 
ments arising from the Mason and Slidell 
affair, when those commissioners were cap- 
tured on board the English vessel Trent,» 
remarked General Grant. « Yes,» said the 
President; «Seward studied up all the works 
ever written on international law, and came 
to cabinet meetings loaded to the muzzle 
with the subject. We gave due considera- 
tion to the case, but at that critical period 
of the war it was soon decided to deliver up 
the prisoners. It was a pretty bitter pill to 
swallow, but I contented myself with believ- 
ing that England’s triumph in the matter 
would be short-lived, and that after ending 
our war successfully we would be so power- 
ful that we could call her to account for all 
the embarrassments she had inflicted upon 
us. I felt a good deal like the sick man in 
Illinois who was told he probably had n’t 
many days longer to live, and he ought to 
make his peace with any enemies he might 
have. He said the man he hated worst of all 
was a fellow named Brown, in the next vil- 
lage, and he guessed he had better begin on 
him. So Brown was sent for, and when he 
came the sick man began to say, in a voice 
as meek as Moses’s, that he wanted to die at 
peace with all his fellow-creatures, and he 
hoped he and Brown could now shake hands 
and bury all their enmity. The scene was be- 
coming altogether too pathetic for Brown, 
who had to get out his handkerchief and 
wipe the gathering tears from his eyes. It 
was n’t long before he melted, and gave his 
hand to his neighbor, and they had a regular 
love-feast of forgiveness. Aftera parting that 
would have softened the heart of a grind- 
stone, Brown had about reached the room 
door when the sick man rose up on his elbow 
and called out to him: « But see here, Brown; 
if I should happen to get well, mind, that old 
grudge stands» So I thought that if this 
nation should happen to get well we might 
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want that old grudge against England to 
stand.» 

It was a singular sequel to this conversation 
that the officer to whom he was then speaking 
became Mr. Lincoln’s successor in the Presi- 
dential chair, and carried out this determina- 
tion by securing a settlement of the account 
known in history as the « Alabama claims,» 
and the payment from England of fifteen and 
a half millions of dollars as compensation 
for damages inflicted upon our commerce. 

The President now went aboard his boat to 
spend the night. The next morning he wan- 
dered into the tent of the headquarters tele- 
graph-operator, where several of us were sit- 
ting. He pulled out of his pocket a telegram 
which he had received from the Secretary of 
War, and his face assumed a broad smile as he 
said: « Well, the serious Stanton is actually 
becoming facetious. Just listen to what he 
says in his despatch: ‘Your telegram and 
Parke’s report of the scrimmage this morn- 
ing are received. The rebel rooster looks a lit- 
tle the worse, as he could not hold the fence. 
We have nothing new here. Nowyou are away, 
everything is quiet and the tormentors van- 
ished. I hope you will remember General Har- 
rison’s advise to his men at Tippecanoe, that 
they can «see as well a little farther off.» >» 


MR. LINCOLN’S KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
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THREE tiny kittens were crawling about 
the tent at the time. The mother had died, 
and the little wanderers were expressing 
their grief by mewing piteously. Mr. Lin- 
coln picked them up, took them on his lap, 
stroked their soft fur, and murmured: « Poor 
little creatures, don’t cry; you ’ll be taken 
good care of,» and turning to Bowers, said: 
« Colonel, I hope you will see that these poor 
little motherless waifs are given plenty of 
milk and treated kindly.» Bowers replied: «I 
will see, Mr. President, that they are taken in 
charge by the cook of our mess, and are well 
cared for» Several times during his stay 
Mr. Lincoln was found fondling these kit- 
tens. He would wipe their eyes tenderly with 
his handkerchief, stroke their smooth coats, 
and listen to them purring their gratitude 
to him. It was a curious sight at an army 
headquarters, upon the eve of a great mili- 
tary crisis in the nation’s history, to see the 
-hand which had affixed the signature to the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and had signed 
the commissions of all the heroic men who 
served the cause of the Union, from the gen- 
eral-in-chief to the lowest lieutenant,tenderly 
caressing three stray kittens. It well illus- 
trated the kindness of the man’s disposition, 
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and showed the childlike simplicity which 
was mingled with the grandeur of his nature. 


SHERIDAN’S FINAL ORDERS. 


GENERAL GRANT had sent word to Sheridan, 
whose troops were now crossing the James, 
to come in person to headquarters, and early 
on the morning of March 26 he arrived. 
Rawlins and several other officers were in 
front of our quarters at the time, and upon 
seeing Sheridan, who had been separated 
from us for so long a time, we hurried for- 
ward to greet him. Rawlins, in his enthu- 
siasm, seized both of Sheridan’s hands in his 
own, wrung them vigorously, and then went 
to patting him on the back. Sheridan re- 
turned all the greetings warmly, and Rawlins 
now informed him that General Grant had 
made up his mind to send the cavalry through 
to join Sherman, destroying all communica- 
tions as they went. Sheridan looked greatly 
annoyed at this information, and Rawlins 
agreed with him that such a move ought not 
to be made. Sheridan was told that the gen- 
eral-in-chief was awaiting him in his quar- 
ters, and went in and had a long talk. The 
general showed him the written instructions 
which he had prepared, and to which Rawlins 
had just referred. They directed him to pro- 
ceed with his cavalry around Lee’s right, and 
then to move independently under other 
instructions. Sheridan felt convinced, from 
what was said verbally, that he was expected 
to cut loose and move down to Sherman’s 
army. Some of the staff now entered the 
room, and found Sheridan arguing against 
the policy of such a move. When he rose up 
to go, the general followed him out and had 
a few words of private conversation. We 
learned afterward that he told Sheridan that 
the part of the instructions to which he ob- 
jected was merely a blind; that he intended 
to end the contest at once where we were, 
and that Sheridan was to operate against 
Lee’s right, and be in at the death. He said: 
« In case the operations of the cavalry should 
not be an entire success, the people would 
take it for granted that a definite movement 
which they had been expecting had been a 
complete failure, and they would be greatly 
discouraged. So I wanted the impression to 
prevail that a different movement had been 
contemplated. I really have no intention of 
sending youtoSherman.» This was the gen- 
eral’s little secret, which he had kept from all 
of the staff, and revealed to the cavalry com- 
mander Sheridan only at the last moment. 
Sheridan was made happy by this conversa- 
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tion, and immediately told it to Rawlins, who 
was as much delighted as Sheridan himself. 


LINCOLN REVIEWS THE ARMY OF THE JAMES. 


It was decided that upon this day Mr. Lin- 
coln would review a portion of the Army of 
the James on the north side of the James 
River, and Sheridan was invited to join the 
party from headquarters who were to accom- 
pany the President. The boat started from 
City Point at eleven o’clock. 

At breakfast General Grant said to me: «I 
shall accompany the President, who is to ride 
(Cincinnati, as he seems to have taken a 
fancy to him. I wish you would take Mrs. 
Lincoln and Mrs. Grant to the reviewing- 
ground in our headquarters ambulance.» [ 
expressed my pleasure at being selected for 
so pleasant a mission, and arranged to have 
the ambulance and two good horses put 
aboard the headquarters boat, which was to 
carry the party up the river. Captain Barnes, 
who commanded the vessel which had es- 
corted the President’s steamer, was to be one 
of the party, and I loaned him my horse. This 
was a favor which was usually accorded with 
some reluctance to naval officers when they 
came ashore; for these men of the ocean at 
times tried to board the animal on the star- 
board side, and often rolled in the saddle as 
if there was a heavy sea on; and if the horse, 
in his anxiety to rid himself of a sea-mon- 
ster, tried to scrape his rider off by rubbing 
against a tree, the officer attributed the un- 
seaman-like conduct of the animal entirely 
to the fact that his steering-gear had become 
unshipped. A naval hero not long before had 
borrowed a horse ashore, and attempted to 
make his seat firmer on deck by grappling 
the animal’s beam-ends with his spurs, which 
caused the horse to run a little too free be- 
fore the wind; and when the officer could not 
succeed in making him shorten sail by haul- 
ing in on the reins, he took out his jack-knife 
and dug it in the animal’s flanks, swearing 
that if he could not bring the craft to in any 
other way he would scuttle it. Navy officers 
were about as reluctant to lend their boats 
to army people, for fear they would knock 
holes in the bottom when jumping in, break 
the oars in catching crabs, and stave in the 
bows through an excess of modesty which 
manifested itself in a reluctance to give the 
command, « Way enough!» in time when ap- 
proaching a wharf. 

The President was in a more gloomy mood 
than usual on the trip up the James. He 
spoke with much seriousness about the sit- 
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uation, and did not attempt to tell a sin- 
gle anecdote. As the boat passed the point 
where Sheridan’s cavalry was crossing the 
river on the pontoon-bridge, he manifested 
considerable interest in watching the troop- 
ers, and addressed a number of questions to 
their commander. When the boat reached 
the landing on the north side of the river, I 
helped the two distinguished ladies who had 
been intrusted to my care into the ambulance, 
and started for the reviewing-ground, about 
two miles distant. The horsemen got the 
start of us and made good time; but as the 
road was swampy, and part of it corduroyed 
with the trunks of small trees, without much 
reference to their relative size or regularity 
of position, the ambulance could make but 
slow progress. Some additional springs had 
been put under it, and cross-seats arranged 
so as to make it ride more easily than the 
ordinary army-ambulance; but the improved 
springs only served to toss the occupants 
higher in the air when the wheels struck a 
particularly aggravating obstacle. Mrs. Lin- 
coln, finding we were losing time, and fearing 
we would miss part of the review, expressed 
a wish to move faster, and I reluctantly gave 
the order to the driver. We were still on a 
corduroyed portion of the road, and when 
the horses trotted the mud flew in all direc- 
tions, and a sudden jolt lifted the party clear 
off the seats, jammed the ladies’ hats against 
the top of the wagon, and bumped their heads 
as well. Mrs. Lincoln now insisted on getting 
out and walking; but as the mud was nearly 
hub-deep, Mrs. Grant and I persuaded her 
that we had better stick to the wagon as our 
only ark of refuge. Finally we reached our 
destination, but it was some minutes after 
the review had begun. Mrs. Ord, and the 
wives of several of the officers who had 
come up from Fort Monroe for the purpose, 
appeared on horseback as a mounted escort 
to Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Grant. This added 
a special charm to the scene, and the re- 
view passed off with peculiar brilliancy. Mrs. 
Grant enjoyed the day with great zest, but 
Mrs. Lincoln had suffered so much from the 
fatigue and annoyances of her overland trip 
that she was not in a mood to derive much 
pleasure from the occasion. I made up my 
mind that ambulances, viewed as vehicles 
for driving distinguished ladies to military 
reviews, were not a stupendous success, and 
that thereafter they had better be confined 
to their legitimate uses of transporting the 
wounded and attending funerals. 


(To be continued.) 
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Upon the return trip on the boat, the Presi- 
dent seemed to recover his spirits. Perhaps 
the manifestation of strength on the part of 
the splendid Army of the James which he 
had witnessed at the review had served to 
cheer him up. He told one excellent story on 
the way back. In speaking of a prominent 
general, and the failure of the numerous 
attempts on the President’s part to make 
the officer’s services useful to the country, 
and the necessity finally of relieving him 
from all command, he said: «I was not 
more successful than the blacksmith in our 
town, in my boyhood days, when he tried to 
put to a useful purpose a big piece of 
wrought-iron that was in the shop. He 
heated it, put it on the anvil, and said: 
(I’m going to make a sledge-hammer out of 
you.» After a while he stopped hammering 
it, looked at it, and remarked: «Guess I ’ve 
drawed you out a little too fine for a sledge- 
hammer; reckon I’d better make a clevis of 
you.) Hestuck it in the fire, blew the bellows, 
got up a good heat, then began shaping the 
iron again on the anvil. Pretty soon he 
stopped, sized it up with his eye, and said: 
(Guess I ’ve drawed you out too thin for a 
clevis; suppose I better make a clevis-bolt of 
you.) He put it in the fire, bore down still 
harder on the bellows, drew out the iron, and 
went to work at it once more on the anvil. 
In a few minutes he stopped, took a look, and 
exclaimed: ‘« Well, now I’ve got you down a 
leetle too thin even to make a clevis-bolt out 
of you. Then he rammed it in the fire again, 
threw his whole weight on the bellows, got 
up a white heat on the iron, jerked it out, 
carried it in the tongs to the water-barrel, 
held it over the barrel, and cried: «I’ve tried 
to make a sledge-hammer of you, and failed; 
I’ve tried to make a clevis of you, and failed; 
I’ve tried to make a clevis-bolt of you, and 
failed; now, darn you, I’m going to make a 
fizzle of you); and with that he soused it in 
the water and let it fizz.» 

It was nearly dark when the party re- 
turned to City Point. After dinner the band 
was brought down to the steamboat, and a 
dance was improvised. Several ladies were 
aboard, and they and the officers danced till 
midnight. Neither the President nor General 
Grant joined, even in a square dance, but 
sat in the after part of the boat convers- 
ing. Sheridan stayed overnight at head- 
quarters, and started early in the morning 
for the cavalry headquarters on the Peters- 
burg front. 

Horace Porter. 
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IX. 


HERE was silence in the town fol- 
lowing the morning’s excitement. 
Gunners were resting in the Eng- 

=) lish camp, and no stone burst 

over the tile roofs. The lull of that boom- 
ing made stillness quiver in the ears, and 
nobody trod past the gates. White clouds 
moved luminous across the blue. The 
low sky of France, unswept by wind, tem- 
pering its sunshine by a divinely bright 
grayness, lay brooding growths over that 
whole country, from the great plain of the 
Beauce north of Orléans, the granary of 
France in good times, where many horizons 
cannot contain the sheaves, to the long 
waste of the Sologne southward. Both were 
then unplowed and unplanted, trampled by 
hoofs, and turning green only with the irre- 
pressible moist verdure of spring. 

Jeanne lay asleep in a paneled room, which 
she shared nightly with the treasurer’s lit- 
tle daughter, under a vaulted ceiling of blue 
stone with many weird white griffins cut on 
its arch. The sashes of three round-topped 
windows were opened inward. No sound 
came from the court, for Bertrand polished 
the armor with a piece of soft leather, and 
the joints of his own harness moved silently 
on rivets. When he spoke again, his voice 
did not mount to the sloping window-sills. 

«Some of these knights complain thatsince 
Franciscan monks began to roam about the 
country, teaching people their doctrine, we 
have nothing but mysteries and revelations. 
In God’s name, how can they ill-treat a pu- 
celle who led them to-day past a cowed foe, 
that they have been running from ever since 
you and I were born?» 

Pierre shook his head, and so freed him- 
self of anxiety. 

«I knownothing of theseSouthern humors. 
The best thing I have seen in France is that 
good well of St. Martin at Tours. I have been 
thirsting for it,» said Pierre, lowering his 
narrowed eyes to the basking ground, «ever 
since we came away.» 





The two young men were startled by a cry 
through the open sashes: 

«My arms! my arms! Quick! quick! my 
arms! The blood of Frenchmen is running 
on the ground! » 

Bertrand gathered up the pieces of armor, 
and ran with Pierre through a long, narrow 
passage which led to Jeanne’s chamber. She 
was standing in the middle of the floor, 
where she had leaped from the bed. Her 
eyes had the rapt look left in them by her 
visions. Her squire with swift fingers, and 
her brother with clumsier efforts, buckled on 
breastplate and backpiece. Thigh- and front- 
plates were adjusted, leaving the back of the 
leg free to press the horse; the feet covered 
with mailed shoes; the armpieces and gaunt- 
lets made fast; the helmet, the belt and 
sword. She flew to the courtyard. No Louis 
de Coutes was in sight with her horse. Pierre 
brought it, bitting its mouth and strapping 
on the high-backed saddle while Bertrand 
fastened the mailed housings. They helped 
her mount from the bench, and her squire 
flew back for her standard. There was no 
time to bring it forth; he passed it to her 
through the window. 

«Follow!» she cried to them, as Pierre 
opened the gate; and both flung themselves 
on their horses. They began to hear a tu- 
mult and shouts of disaster eastward. They 
swerved behind her across one street, and 
flying horse-hoofs struck fire from stones 
paving that billowy, rising and falling, 
slightly bent thoroughfare to the old Roman 
road called Rue Burgundy. Bloody-headed 
citizens passed carrying wounded men. Ber- 
trand shouted to Pierre through his teeth, 
as they rode knee to knee: 

« The fools went out to take the bastile of 
St. Loup without her.» 

A third of a league and three minutes 
brought them to the Burgundy gate, which 
was already open to let in a rabble of re- 
treating French. On these came—archers 
and men-at-arms, captains, citizens, and 
crossbowmen, those mounted pressing in 
first, those on foot flying wild-eyed. And 
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after them, in full career, were the pursuing 
English. 

Jeanne rose in her stirrups with the lift 
of an eagle, and raised her banner high above 
the panic-driven mob. Now was heard a 
woman’s voice, a leader’s voice, an angel’s 
voice, bell-like, spreading its tones wave 
upon wave, until they seemed to reach the 
horizon, to ripple over the Beauce, to die 
away in the Sologne, to drive eastward far 
across the bastile of St. Loup: 

«Amys! Amys! ayez bon courage! Sus! 
Sus! Ils sont tous nostres!» ! 

Like an arrow, the maid and the white 
banner shot through the Burgundy gate at 
the English, and they paused and wavered. 
The foremost pursuers shrank down bodily, 
and moved backward, facing her. At her 
sweet and terrible cry they turned, howling 
in English or Franco-Norman: 

«The witch! The witch! To cover—the 
witch is let loose!» 

The rallied French followed her. Those 
who had fled farthest ran wild with courage 
on her track. It had been their custom so 
many years to scatter before the English that 
the sight of English backs frenzied them. 
All the knights roused in the city joined in 
the pursuit; the Bastard of Orléans, with his 


retinue, came flying from the ducal house | 


by St. Catherine’s gate; the young Duke of 
Alengon, La Hire, De Xantrailles, De Metz, 
each with his men shouting to the rescue, 


1 Her actual battle-cry. 
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flew over the Roman road, crossed the double 
moats, and scaled the works of St. Loup. 

They drove, they slew, they swept the 
enemy. The maid was in the church around 
which the bastile was built, pulling refugees 
from the belfry, sending back prisoners. 
Everywhere St. Catherine’s sword was seen 
aslightning. Shouts rang beyond Orléans and 
the English camp. Before the camp, roused 
by trumpets, could hurry reinforcements 
around the walls, St. Loup was taken, sacked, 
riddled, destroyed. The eastern stronghold of 
the English was gone. 

When it was finished, the sweating soldiers, 
flushed and roaring with success, abated the 
noise of their joy over France’s first victory 
in years, for the pucelle was down on her 
knees protecting a dying Englishman. 

«Let him alone!» she cried, striking a 
lance from his breast. «Do not hurt him any 
more! Why will they not go back to their 
homes? I cannot bear to see them die!» 

This was the witch—this tender face, like 
the face of some dear maid at home, drop- 
ping tears under a lifted vizor. Her enemy 
died with this image upon his eyeballs. 

But in the city all the bells rang, and 
people ran laughing through the streets. 
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Now had their maid given proof that she 
was sent. St. Loup was taken, and the Eng- 
lish were cut off from Jargeau. The soldiers 
would have lain upon the pavement and let 
her ride over their bodies. They were for 
going out to attack the Tourelles next morn- 
ing, but became religious as soon as it was 
known that the maid desired to keep that day 
holy, it being Ascension day. «She is forever 
taking the bon Dieu,»' they said to one an- 
other; «her common food is nothing but 
bread and watered wine.» 

Both besieged and besiegers knew the 
most important English fortress was that 
called the Tourelles, on the end of the bridge. 
The English, by spreading their forces from 
boulevard to boulevard over a space of nearly 
two leagues, diminished their strength; but 
the fort on the bridge was well manned. 

The bridge, a stone structure of the 
twelfth century, had nineteen arches, and 
from the city gate of St. Catherine to the 
south shore was more than a thousand feet 
long. Beyond the fifth arch it rested on and 
crossed a narrow island, where a chapel, a 
hospital, and a few houses remained. Here 
some houses were built also upon the bridge, 
and they had been converted into a small 
bastile. Above the twelfth arch was a ven- 
erable cross, and at the end of the bridge 
was the strong fort of the Tourelles, sepa- 
rated from the Sologne side by a drawbridge, 
and guarded on land by both a bastile and a 
boulevard. The French fortified these towers 
for their own safety. The English had as- 
saulted and carried the place in October. 
That same day their commander, Salisbury, 
was killed in it by a stone cannon-ball. The 
retreating French broke down those arches 
giving entrance to St. Catherine’s gate, and 
their enemies barricaded the broken end. To 
retake the Tourelles would not only clear the 
blockade half-way around Orléans: it would 
cut the English off from the object of their 
siege, which was invasion south of the Loire. 

«I shall be wounded to-day betwixt my 
neck and my breast,» said Jeanne, as her 
squire armed her the second morning after 
Ascension day. Bertrand’s lips whitened and 
stiffened. 

« How do you know that?» 

«The counsel has told me.» 

She seldom noticed him when he was 
girding her buckles, but this time she put 
her hands affectionately on his shoulders. 
As he stood level with her own eyes he 
trembled with unsteadiness, which the maid 
could not understand, and he breathed with 
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the rise and fall of her own breast in its 
steel cuirass. 

« Bertrand, I am growing to love you al- 
most as well as I do Pierrelo,» she said, with 
large and open natural affection. « You have 
been a man since you came into France. You 
have seen I was born for this labor. And what 
if blood must go out of me this day? I have 
told the dauphin I cannot last above a year 
or two, and he had best make use of me. 
Have you ever thought it a good to die?» 

« Yes, I have so thought it,» he answered, 
facing her steadily, his eyes swimming in 
rapture stolen from her touch. Jeanne had 
not a woman’s sense of this great passion. 
She would as freely and honestly have laid 
her hands on the knight of Novelopont, who 
had just received back from the dauphin the 
moneys he had expended on her journey into 
France, or the Duke of Alengon, whom she 
had promised to keep safe for his young 
wife. She was a comrade to every man 
whose strength went with hers against the 
invader. : 

«I will tell you,» said Jeanne, in a whisper; 
«since these voices have come to me, there 
is such anguish of homesickness to be gone 
with them when they leave me that my spirit 
leaps at thought of death. Oh, think of be- 
ing through—well through—with what we 
are obliged to undertake! Yet Iam so alive,» 
laughed the maid. «I enjoy my body; I love 
my family, and my home, and this world; but 
more than anything else under the sky I love 
sacred France. Bertrand, if you could hear 
my heart beat, the sound would be nothing 
but ‘ France— France—France— France! 

«The battle this day will go hard with 
us,» said Jeanne, removing her hands from 
her squire, and letting him put on her helmet. 
She pushed up the grotesque pointed vizor, 
and her voice, coming from the case of 
steel, was weirdly prophetic. 

«It will not be until my standard touches 
the steep side of that boulevard that we can 
go in. I do not know when the moment will 
be, but I shall be told. Bertrand, I want you 
to bear my standard in the assault of the 
Tourelles; but do not press into the foss and 
let the banner float against the works until 
I tell you; it will do no good until the Eng- 
lish are given into our hands.» 

Early as it was, the bombarding had be- 
gun, though gunpowder was used in such in- 
sufficient quantities, and the cannon around 
Orléans were trained at such angles, that 
projectiles tumbled perpendicularly from the 
height to which they were thrown over the 
city. Orleans answered with the mouths of 
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its pieces through embrasures in the walls. 
Like other towns, Orléans could make its own 
gunpowder, mixing the parts, however, so 
that minimum force was generated in the 
burning. But there were no firearms to be 
carried by the marching soldiers. Archers 
and arbalétriers formed the most consider- 
able portion of any body of troops. The rule 
throughout Christendom was to support any 
number of men-at-arms with three times as 
many archers. 

Cavalry, as the word is now understood, 
did not exist. Men-at-arms and archers both 
went mounted or afoot, as their undertakings 
required, and in action they were necessarily 
separated and independent of each other. 
Soldiers who hewed with guisarmes and pole- 
axes, or drove with lances, hammers, and 
swords, could not be embarrassed by archers, 
over whose pickets and bodies they must ride 
or run from behind, and whose bolts they 
must risk after passing if both advanced to- 
gether, for battle was then a mighty clus- 
ter of hand-to-hand duels., Knights, nobles, 
princes, and even kings, threw themselves 
at the head of their followers into these com- 
bats. No man stood in his place to be shot 
at; but he picked him out a lusty opponent, 
and if he had the good fortune, progressed 
foot by foot over fallen bodies into the 
enemy’s ground. 

At dawn that seventh day of May nearly 
every soldier in Orléans, obeying the maid, 
had gone shriven to mass. No lewd women 
had been allowed to join the march from 
Tours or Blois. The barracks were indeed 
like monks’ cells, and every profane word 
was punished by discipline, at her orders, 
and herein the captains regarded their sov- 
ereign’s command to submit themselves to 
her direction better than in matters of war. 

One commander neglected the duty of con- 
fession, remembering it only as he galloped 
past the misty cathedral front with his reti- 
nue. He struck his mailed hip and swore, 
and Poton de Xantrailles, riding near him, 
laughed aloud. 

« Hug thy holy bones and chuckle, Poton,» 
retorted La Hire. «A man that hath noth- 
ing but a clean conscience inside his armor, 
and gives his mind to handling a shield as 
thou dost, is safe anywhere.» 

There was a glut of men at the Burgundy 
gate. Horses could scarcely move in the 
crowd. Jeanne’s standard showed near the 
portal, and behind it, over the Bastard, was 
displayed the great red banner of Orléans, 
covered with needlework. The governor of 
the city, having received conflicting orders 
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from that council held the day the troops 
entered, refused to open the Burgundy gate. 
He had been told that the attack on the 
English camp was to be made through Porte 
Renart, and he was not the man to give way, 
even though both pucelle and Bastard com- 
manded him. 

« Break his head with his keys, and throw 
him over the wall!» shouted La Hire, who, 
sputtering with the effort to keep back 
words unfit for the pucelle’s ears, swore with 
tremendous zeal by the baton. 

Orléans was surrounded by a foss which, 
under the gates, expanded to deep paved 
courts. As the Porte Burgundy was forced 
from within, the drawbridge fell with a 
clang, and the crowd burst out, gentler 
riders and less aggressive foot-soldiers being 
thrown backward by the recoil. Each cap- 
tain sought to put in order again his retinue 
of twenty-five or thirty lances and seventy- 
five archers. Jeanne’s confessor, who always 
rode with her as both priest and surgeon, 
was pushed on his palfrey, which replaced 
the jaded Domremy beast, across the front 
of La Hire’s great horse. 

«Behold the reward of swearing by the 
baton,» shouted De Xantrailles over the 
general discomfort. «La Hire hath not con- 
fessed himself, but he is permitted to go out 
with the broad side of a friar for a breast- 
plate.» 

«La Hire will confess himself now,» re- 
torted Jeanne’s convert. «Turn thee, Brother 
Pasquerel, for when we pass yon portal, adieu, 
religion. La Hire hath committed the usual 
sins of a man-at-arms, as well as he could 
behind the pucelle’s back, who gives a man 
no chance even to wash his mouth with a 
good sweet oath, and he begs for absolution.» 

The friar, reining alongside that squat, 
broad suit of armor, murmured at the 
casque which was inclined toward him. 
Whether he spoke forgiveness or reproof 
to the sinner, La Hire accepted it with a 
hearty «Amen.» He set spurs to his horse 
and shot through the gate. 

«Now, God,» said he aloud and free- 
hearted, «be pleased to do for La Hire this 
day what La Hire would do for thee if he 
were God and thou wert La Hire.» 

There was no longer a bastile of St. Loup 
to prevent the easy transportation of troops 
across the river. Boats landed the army on 
the south shore, where they had first halted. 
The English camp on the west side took no 
part in the action of this day, except con- 
tinuing to bombard the city. 

The little bastile called St. Jean le Blanc 
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had been taken by the French in a sortie 
on the day after Ascension, its garrison re- 
treating to the bridge boulevard. This was 
the first time that Jeanne had seen chausse- 
trappes—small pieces of iron which, falling 
in any position, turned a foot-piercing point 
uppermost. The English threw chausse- 
trappes behind themselves, and every lance, 
English or French, had them as part of his 
equipment. 

The French archers advanced within shot 
of the Tourelles, each carrying with him a 
tough, sharp picket to drive into the ground 
if such bristling defense should be needed 
against horses. With arrows laid in a row 
under his feet ready to the grasp, he sent his 
feathered shots into the bodies of the enemy. 
A horizontal snow-storm thus swept the 
Tourelles. Long practice was required to 
make an expert archer, while lances had 
only to drive and dare, to hew with guisarme 
or strike with hammer, protecting them- 
selves with their pavas, or shields. Cross- 
bowmen also, setting their weapons point 
downward on the ground, and holding them 
with foot in stirrup and bow across their 
knees, while they whirled double handles to 
adjust arrows in grooves, shot bolts by a 
trigger which exceeded the strength of the 
human hand on a bowstring. The range of 
crossbowmen was much greater than the 
range attained by archers, though the Eng- 
lish were said to excel them with good single 
yew bows and yard-long shafts. 

Five hundred men fought in the Tourelles, 
and they were made a host by William 
Gladsdal, a mere squire, who, though far 
below other captains in social rank, had 
merited and received entire command of the 
south shore. He drew his force into the out- 
work or bastile on the bank, which was un- 
usually steep from the bottom of the moat 
to the top of the earthen crest. Boiling oil, 
molten lead, stones, arrows, lances, axes, 
maces, or clubs fought down the ascending 
French. Carrying St. Loup by assault was 
a light feat of arms compared with driving 
a man like Gladsdal from his position. His 
men shouted insulting words at the witch 
of the Armagnacs. The noise of attack and 
repulse was terrific. Huge pincers dragged 
timbers from the bastile. The French, stoop- 
ing forward with their shields slung over 
their backs for defense, ran up scaling- 
ladders to seize their enemies at the top; 
and again and again were the ladders flung 
down, with stones, molten lead, and boiling 
oil on the heads of the climbers. Shouts, — 
«England and St. George!» « France and St. 
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Denis!» « Remember Agincourt! »—the cries 
of captains, the clang of axes on armor, the 
crack of oak when split, the twang of bow- 
strings, and the steady singing of arrows—all 
this confusion of battle was heard by Jeanne 
with swooning ears. From the first ladder 
planted she had fallen, with an arrow pierc- 
ing that joint of her armor where theshoulder 
moved on the neckpiece. 

A knight lifted her out of the ditch. She 
felt the jarring as he dragged her back from 
the press. 

«You are hurt, pucelle; here, take my 
horse.» 

« Who are you, messire?» 

He threw up his vizor and showed his face. 
« De Gamaches, who flouted you in council. 
But I was mistaken in you, pucelle. Bear me 
no malice, and take my horse.» 

«I bear no one malice, Messire de Ga- 
maches, and I will gladly take your horse.» 

Bertrand’s arm steadied her in the saddle. 
She saw her banner half furled in his hand. 
She swooned in a vineyard beyond the ruined 
faubourg, the bolt of anguish still piercing 
her. Brother Pasquerel, and Pierre, and 
many more drew around her, hesitating to 
pull it out, though they took her armor off 
and bathed her face. The point stuck out 
behind her the length of her finger. She 
herself sat up and laughed, to take the 
anguish from their faces, and jerked it out, 
drenching her breast with blood. Pierre held 
her steadily, but Bertrand doubled forward 
on his knees and hid his eyes from that 
blood and from the sacred baring of her 
shoulder, which the friar oiled and bound up. 

She prayed voicelessly, lying on the earth 
among the vines; and when the first faintness 
was past she rose to her knees. 

The attack on the Tourelles had not begun 
until ten o’clock, all the troops being first 
conveyed across the river. It was afternoon 
when Jeanne noticed the decreasing noise 
of battle. Discouraged assailants, led vainly 
by the Bastard, D’Alengon, La Hire, and De 
Xantrailles, were drawing back from the 
Tourelles out of bow-shot, and in spite of 
their captains making for the bcats. 

«En nom De !» besought the maid, «run 
—bear word to the Bastard! Tell him to let 
them eat and drink and rest. The men are 
faint. When their strength comes again we 
will go in, for the place is ours.» 

Noise of cannonading continued on the 
north shore, and smoke spread there like a 
stratum of tinted mist. The cannon in the 
Tourelles and the boulevard, which had done 
little execution in a hand-to-hand struggle, 
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now threw stones into the fields across the 
ruined faubourg. Perhaps the French, while 
they ate and drank such food as had been 


brought from the town, with missiles like 
small globes dropping about them, remem- 
bered, and cursed their leaders in remember- 
ing, that it was not the pucelle’s counsel to 
attempt these works. She had wished first 
to attack the English camp, but, with good 
sense as strong as genius, made herself sub- 
servient to the captains. 

All the western plain and river turned 
rosy as the sun slipped low. There was an 
old path winding into the trampled vineyard, 
and it became pink under the pink sky. The 
two towers of the Tourelles, one round, the 
other many-angled, swam aloft in a sea of 
yellowing light. That embankment by the 
river, where an unprotected battery had been 
taken the day before, betwixt St. Jean le 
Blane and the bridge, stood up clean-cut in 
the magnifying air. 

Gladsdal’s garrison, serving their guns, 
and less troubled by the scattered French 
than by marksmen on the city walls, saw 
with astonishment that their assailants were 
again massing. More than that, they saw the 
white armor of the witch who had been 
killed rise up in the weird horizontal sunset 
light. 

«There are white birds fluttering about 
her head!» some of them gasped to others; 
«do you see the white birds?» 
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«She was carried off with an arrow 
through her body, and here she comes at 
mad gallop!» 

The maid dashed breakneck into the ditch, 
her banner carried by a squire racing beside 
her. It touched, it swept the earthen wall. 
Again that sweet bell-voice, which carried 
the soul of France to certain victory, rolled 
over the doomed Tourelles: 

« Ayez bon courage! Ils sont tous nostres! » 

Men-at-arms flung their shields over their 
backs, and plunged from ladder-tops into the 
bastile—archers, knights, captains, nobles. 

They carried it; they forced the boulevard 
behind it. The English ran to the drawbridge 
to retreat into the Tourelles. At the Orléans 
end of the bridge the pucelle’s voice was 
answered by rejoicing cries. St. Catherine’s 
gate flew open, the garrison and citizens of 
Orléans running with timbers to cover the 
broken arches and assault Gladsdal on their 
side. Old Jehan of Lorraine, the master 
cannoneer, who had once fallen into English 
hands and lost his piece when it was trundled 
on its movable table outside the gates, danced 
in rapture on the wall; for the ball that he sent 
from hisbattery, as the boulevard wascarried, 
cut away the Tourelles drawbridge under the 
English, and Gladsdal and his men were 
dashed into the river. On went the shouting 
French, casting across the gap planks torn 
from outworks. The Tourelles, the prisoners 
therein, the bridge, the battle, were theirs, 
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and they marched with the maid through St. 
Catherine’s gate into Orléans. 

«She drives the English, and then she 
weeps over them as they die,» exulted the 
soldiers. It had been indeed a great waste 
of life. «More prisoners should have been 
taken and held to ransom,» declared La 
Hire; «men who receive but eight deniers a 
day for military service need all the English- 
men they can catch.» 

This often-described battle, which turned 
the tide of invasion and changed the history 
of the world, was ended; for next morning 
the English raised the siege, and setting fire 
to their line of remaining works, drew away. 
A blockade which had lasted eight months, 
and worn out all the military resources of 
the kingdom, was broken by the maid in 
three days. Te Deum was chanted in the 
cathedral, and people ran shouting in the 
streets all night long, for the bells rang 
without ceasing in Orléans. 


X. 


On a warm afternoon late in July, when the 
sun was getting low behind the Domremy 
hills, Mengette watched skylarks rise from 
the ground. She had two flocks of geese on 
the uplands, her own and Isabel Romée’s, and 
kept them apart, nipping grass, and from 
wandering into the young vines below, for 
all the vineyards were weighted with green 
grapes bunched near the earth. The vines 
were like bushes tied to stakes with wisps 
of straw. Wide, open fields spread along the 
ridge to an oak jungle southward. Once, 
when the young maids were racing on this 
ridge, Jehannette had seemed to blow like a 
leaf, outstripping them all, and they looked 
at her as at one who had died and come to 
life again. Mengette remembered that this 
had caused her to feel her first pang of 
separateness from her playmate. And now 
Jehannette, parted from Domremy but six 
months, was at Rheims making the dauphin 
to be crowned! 

Jean Morel and Gerardin d’fpinal had 
brought the news from Ch4lons, where they 
saw her and the marching army. The siege 
of Orléans was raised, and the English had 
been driven from Jargeau, from Meung and 
Beaugency, and had been beaten in the battle 
of Patay. Where these places were Mengette 
did not know, but she had the words by 
heart. Jargeau, Meung, Beaugency, and Pa- 
tay all taken in ten days! Jean Morel and 
Gerardin d’Epinal said that Jehannette was 
leading a host which increased every hour; 
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for whoever had a horse clapped saddle on it 
and joined the cavalcade, bearing his own 
expenses. Troyes had opened its gates and 
surrendered to the dauphin and the maid— 
Troyes, where the treaty disinheriting him 
had been made by his mother and the Eng- 
lish! Town after town delivered up its keys 
and returned to its natural allegiance. The 
pucelle, without a battle, was sweeping all 
the North into her sovereign’s hands! 

«(The Pucelle) is the name they give her,» 
said Gerardin, proud that Jehannette had 
held his child at the baptismal font; «and 
she goes like a great general, in cloth of 
gold, on magnificent horses, changing them 
so that they are never jaded. The soldiers 
have an awe of her as of something divine. 
In the field she sleeps in her armor, and the 
life of her body is hidden from them; yet she 
flung herself off her horse, and shook Jean 
and me both by our hands, as soon as she 
saw us. They say the dauphin would have 
kissed her when she came to him after rais- 
ing the siege of Orléans, but not even he 
hath the effrontery to handle her. And how 
high is the look of her countenance! She 
laughs like little Jehannette yet, but I would 
as lief have St. Margaret’s or St. Catherine’s 
eyes on me as hers. She wears burnished 
mail so white that it shines dazzling, and has 
squires and servants to wait on her. We 
saw Pierre and Bertrand de Poulengy, and 
for confessor she hath the friar who set 
forth to the wars with Pierre. And every- 
body in Chélons looked once at the Dauphin 
Charles and his retinue of nobles, and all the 
time thereafter at the Pucelle.» 

Jacques and Isabel had gone to Rheims, to 
see the dauphin crowned and to bring home 
their children. They had been absent more 
than a week. The curé and Jacquemine and 
Durand Laxart went with them, but Men- 
gette felt quietly sure they would not return 
with Jehannette in their company; and if not 
with Jehannette, neither with Pierre. She 
endured vicarious pangs for her dear play- 
mate uprooted from home, though how much 
worse it would be for Jehannette to come 
home and find Domremy so changed! 

The curé and Jacques being both without 
horses, Durand Laxart took the priest in his 
cart, while Jacques had been obliged to bor- 
row the Widow Davide’s beast, which was 
grudgingly lent, though she would receive 
for the loan a measure of wine at the vintage. 
The journey from Domremy to Rheims was 
over sunny country, where the mud of spring 
was long dried up. But Jacques d’Arc was 
going to see a glorified daughter, and the 
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Widow Davide did not know where her 
Haumette was. Human bitterness grew in 
the woman at such raising up and pulling 
down. Mengette knew the Widow Davide’s 
tongue began to work the very day Jean 
Morel and Gerardin d’Epinal brought their 
wonderful story. She was cross in her wine- 
shop when Domremy rang its church bell, 
and crosser when Greux, though Burgun- 
dian in its preferences, rung also for the 
maid of Lorraine. A rider spurred up the 
long ascent to Bury-la-Céte; and there Du- 
rand Laxart danced wildly in the street, and 
Bury-la-Céte rang its bell also. Thus from 
town to town up the Meuse valley sped news 
of the maid; and from Domremy to Vaucou- 
leurs, where the people made a public pro- 
cession of thanks, the bells, through which 
she heard her voices best,—the bells which 
were like her own pealing cry,—rang her 
victories. 

As soon as the priest, excused from his 
offices, and Jacques and Isabel were on the 
road to Rheims, jealousy of the D’Arc family 
spread over Domremy like fog from the 
river. Its sinuous twistings were in every 
house, and Mengette saw the women turn 
their heads when she went toward Greux 
with her geese, instead of giving her a « good 
day.» The Pucelle’s closed, shed-shaped home 
seemed to rouse antagonism. Mengette saw 
her neighbors. pointing at it and laughing. 
They had once talked about Jehannette’s 
visions, and all knew her long waiting and 
sorrow. Did it amuse them that she had 
burst from her years of preparation into 
swift, miraculous action, gaining for the 
French five great battles in two weeks, and 
leading the dauphin in victorious progress 
through a hostile country to his coronation? 
Mengette had no envy, and did not under- 
stand that the Pucelle’s sudden rise before 
all Christendom might affect her neighbors 
like their own downfall. 

The wine-shop door was shut in Choux’s 
face, his cronies sitting with the cool garden 
under their eyes at the back of the house. 
Unused to being banished from the wine-shop 
without having his ear pinched, Choux waited 
in the street, hunched on the stone coping 
which surrounded the manure-heap; and the 
Widow Davide came out, and denounced him 
openly as a sorcerer with a voice from the 
devil, a consorter with people who did things 
by witchcraft. His own foulness made more 
wholesome by the stable odor in which he 
sat, he thrust his face at her, and called 
boldly on Valentin to torment her at night, 
which sent the Widow Davide clattering into 
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the church for holy water and a cautious 
prayer or two against the evil eye. 

Choux’s face projected more and more like 
a beast’s in front of his ears. Mengette’s 
abhorrence of him in ebb and flow tossed her 
clean virgin spirit, but she held on to duty, 
and made regular confession of it. Father 
Fronte laid no penance on her, even when 
she owned to wondering if Choux would 
never die; for when his hissing grew unen- 
durable, the old order of things lost their 
charm, and she reached the state of con- 
stantly desiring to have him under ground, 
tied in his last clean cap and deaf to voices. 
After Isabel’s reproof he and Valentin had 
shrieked no more aloud, but they took to 
whispering; and Mengette’s skin prickled all 
over when she heard them filling darkness 
with fierce sibilations, like a pair of colossal 
ganders. She knew there was a Valentin, 
though Isabel had scarcely believed in his 
existence and soon forgot him. Nightly, 
month after month, his invisible company 
oppressed the house and gave it an uncanny 
name. The priest privately exorcised him, 
and punished Choux by withdrawing the 
church’s consolations for a time; but that 
old sinner no longer cared for the bon Dieu. 
Father Fronte began to regard him as a poor 
idiot, the sport of fiends, more to be pitied 
and endured than corrected. 

Jacquemine now had much of Pierre’s work 
to do, and sulked continually, being far from 
strong; and when Mengette gladly helped 
him, he could talk of nothing but his troubles. 
Yet, in spite of these things, Mengette never 
came on a day when she did not live with zest. 
The July afternoon put Domremy out of 
her head. Creamy air, smooth and soft upon 
the cheeks, strewed wisps of gray or opal 
color against green hills. The Meuse was 
nearly hid in bushes. She could see Jean 
Morel and Gerardin d’Epinal at work in their 
vineyards below the oak woods. These trav- 
elers, who had gone as far as fifteen leagues 
to Chalons, were behind in tying up the vines; 
but they worked with the stir of the world 
in their blood. They knew the vintage was 
going to be good, and declared the last Bur- 
gundian riders had trampled the march of 
Lorraine. As for that wicked Queen Isabel, 
she now sat in Paris quaking from morning 
till night, though the sun was there so hot 
that dunghills reeked; and what would she 
do when her crowned son turned from Rheims 
to march with the Pucelle on Paris? 

A skylark rose from a wide level between 
the flocks of geese, wheeling and singing, 
sweet and lilting, until he was out of sight, 
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though his voice seemed as near as ever. 
Mengette stood with her face turned upward, 
searching for his dot of body against dazzling 
light; motes swam before her eyes in the 
upper air; then the lark appeared, wheeling 
downward. His rejoicing did not cease an 
instant. When higher than a hundred feet, 
he dropped like a stone, head downward, de- 
scribed one more circle, and alighted in the 
grass. All the time his singing was so joyful 
that it made Mengette laugh. He did not 
mind her near approach, but was up again, 
for pure gladness, and out of sight again, his 
voice bubbling in every direction over the 
sky; then down he wheeled and dropped, 
circled once more, and hid himself in the 
grass. So he kept it up until the sun was 
almost gone. Mengette’s neck ached with 
supporting her back-tilted head while he was 
aloft, and her lips were stretched with the 
laughter of delight. She loved him, and had 
loved his fathers before him all her sum- 
mers. Her dazzled eyes could hardly see 
the stony land mottled with specks of white. 

Therefore when an outcry broke from 
Domremy street, in front of the church, she 
looked down the long hill shoulder, blind to 
its cause. Her own house and the garden 
behind it, crowded with growing things, were 
a blur till her eyes were fitted to the lower 
light. The black wheat, or buckwheat, which 
made her winter bread, was all in flower, a 
gray smear within the wall. 

Mengette could hear Choux screaming her 
name, and her first startled thought was that 
the devil might be carrying him off. She felt 
her whole body blanch with fright. Then she 
began to see people running, and a man and 
a woman dragging Choux by the shoulders, 
his hump and heels scraping the ground. 
Domremy had risen against sorcery. 

It was a sin, but Mengette’s next thought 
was fear that the two flocks of geese might 
mix or stray or damage vines if she left them, 
so strong is the hold of small cares on pov- 
erty. But compassion, unready in her brain, 
was swifter in her muscles. Directly another 
flying figure added itself to the village mob. 
Mengette, breathless, dragged at Choux to 
liberate him from the mob’s hands. Her 
neighbors, who knelt in church with her, 
were like wild beasts. 

«Let go this sorcerer!» screamed Widow 
Davide; « we have had enough of voices and 
visions and witchcraft. Let them believe who 
will that Jehannette d’Arc doth her great 
miracles of siege-raising by the help of the 
saints. We know this old beast hath long 
communicated with devils. He ought to be 
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burned; but fagots are too good to waste on 
him—we will drown him in the Meuse.» 

Mengette put herself in front of Choux, 
who shrilled like a chicken with something 
in its neck. This spasmodic shriek, and his 
odor, and his prehensile, sucking grip, from 
which there was no escape, made her turn 
faint. With the ferocious self-preservation 
of age, he held her before him; and she felt 
his thumbs, which curved sharply backward 
with a claw at the end, sink their joints into 
her hips. His thick, bestial lower lip blub- 
bered first at one side of her waist and then 
at the other, as he watched his antagonists. 
Mengette trembled. 

« You have never been well liked yourself 
for harboring the old wretch,» warned the 
Widow Davide’s nephew, who had helped drag 
Choux. 

«It matters not,» answered Mengette. 

« People despise you,» declared the Widow 
Davide, hands on hips, and nose thrust into 
the maid’s ghastly face. 

«It matters not,» answered Mengette. 

«Let us have him, or we will throw you 
into the river with him.» 

«It matters not,» answered Mengette, her 
tongue bound to one phrase; for she could 
not argue with them, or threaten them with 
the curé, or think of any good thing which 
might turn their minds. And there was old 
Simone of Greux, who could barely totter on 
two canes, licking his sunken mouth with 
fierce desire to slay, and shrilling, « Put them 
both in the Meuse! » 

And there were the children who loved to 
stroke Mengette’s milk-white gander, staring 
at her as at a cursed thing. She had early 
learned what is so hard for the young to 
learn, that many things must be endured 
alone. But there is no loneliness like isola- 
tion as the protector of an abhorrent thing. 
Some of the excited villagers drew back, 
touched to their souls by her hunted eyes. 
The rest, provoked by resistance, with fren- 
zied clamor dragged both Mengette and Choux 
to the deep washing-pool. 

Choux’s throat closed to sound, and his 
face extended long and horse-like in front 
of his ears. Mengette could see it, though 
his hold on her back was not broken, as she 
struggled against the hands of her execu- 
tioners until her petticoat and bodice were 
torn to shreds. Her lithe body twisting and 
her arms beating in the midst of a crowd 
were seen by Jean Morel and Gerardin d’Bpi- 
nal in their vineyards. They ran shouting 
at the top of their voices. 

Men who had been farther than Chiélons 
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might not have prevailed at that time to 
stop unjust violence, but two dreadful things 
helped them—the sight of a maid’s naked, 
scratched arms and breast and dropping 
petticoat, and news from Greux that the 
priest had already passed Bermont chapel on 
the Bury-la-Céte road which led from Rheims. 

The crowd fell apart. Every woman was 
ready to cover poor Mengette and take her 
home. They began to blame one another, and 
those who had only stood and looked on went 
into their houses with a virtuous air, deter- 
mined that the priest should know they had 
nothing to do with it. Choux and sorcery were 
forgotten. They all wished to be standing by 
their doors, or driving in the cows, or to be 
bringing great innocent panniers of lucerne 
on their backs, or gathering home the chil- 
dren and the geese, when they welcomed the 
priest as he returned along Domremy street. 

But before the angelus rang, nearly every 
soul, warned out by Father Fronte’s com- 
mand, gathered in the church. Choux was 
not there. He crouched in his chamber; and 
Valentin was not heard to whisper all that 
night. Mengette was not there. She lay in 
her cupboard bed, and though it was July, 
the serge-covered down sack lay over her 
feet, for twilight brought in the coolness of 
the hills. Isabel Romée sat beside her, too 
exalted to feel that bitterness against her 
neighbors for their behavior which she must 
have felt if she had not been to Rheims. 

But Jacques and Jacquemine were in the 
dark church, where almost invisible sinners 
cowered on the prayer-benches. The terrors 
of that religion whose rights of trial and 
punishment they had usurped hung over a 
pastoral people unused to public ferment. 
The Widow Davide knelt on the stone floor; 
she was often mourning her daughter there, 
and sank lower and lower in a contrite heap. 

Two candles only lighted the altar. The 
curé came out of the sacristy, and taking one 
of them, ascended a pulpit near the center 
of the church, and set it on the reading-desk 
before him. White groins and arches were 
half discernible overhead. In one transept 
was an image of St. Catherine, and there 
Jehannette d’Arc used to pray. The priest 
led his people through a short benediction 
service, and then he said: 

«I have heard all that you attempted to 
do this day to Choux, who is a sinner, and 
to Mengette, who would have perished a 
martyr. And why were you moved to it? I 
know your hearts, full of jealousy and envy. 
You were not mad against sorcery: you were 
mad against royal favor that hath not been 
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shown to you. None of you have complained 
of any damage done to you by Choux; but 
when my back is turned you rise up to 
put him to death, and shamefully misuse 
an innocent maid, because of your spite and 
malice.» 

The church was very still. Jacquemine, in 
his place, felt fierce to punish these peasants 
who had not been to Rheims. 

«I have been to Rheims,» said Father 
Fronte. «I have seen our dauphin crowned 
a king; I have seen the Pucelle, who grew up 
among us with holy visions in this valley, 
where some of you run to violence, stand be- 
fore her sovereign to be questioned what she 
desired for all her services. She asked but 
one thing: ‘Take the tax forever off Domremy 
and Greux.) The king takes the burden of tax 
off Domremy and Greux. Your priest and 
Jacques d’Are bring you the news. I have 
no more to say. Go home.» 

The congregation did not stir. Father 
Fronte also stood still in the little circle 
of candlelight. He could hear their labored 
breath. They all, like one great sorrowful 
child, burst into weeping, and wept aloud. 


XI. 


ISABEL could hear that contrite noise in the 
church through Mengette’s open door and 
windows. Both women understood it, but 
they continued their talk about Rheims. 
Isabel had brought home all the geese from 
the uplands, and given evening bread and 
drink to this prostrate family as well as her 
own. The hill twilight of home filled her 
heart to the brim. Mengette’s slight outline 
was stretched in exhaustion under the down 
sack, which she drew to her armpits as the 
air grew cooler, her face shining white above 
it. The pot-hanger dangling from the back 
of her fireless chimney was lost in the dark, 
and both door and windows framed nothing- 
ness. She forgot her trouble in the splendor 
of a realized vision, which Isabel could not 
keep from painting on the Domremy night. 

«So all hath been fulfilled. While we spun 
or sewed or worked in the vineyards, the 
months have changed Jehannette like many 
years. At first I did not know her in her 
armor. We all stood to see the king and his 
troops enter Rheims on Saturday evening, 
for he received his worthy anointing on Sun- 
day; and there was my child riding at his 
side with a white banner, so glorious a crea- 
ture, the people so adoring her with cries and 
weeping, that I hid my face against a wall, 
and shook with a kind of palsy, and saw not 
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her brother; he rode behind her. But when 
she came flying to the inn where we slept, — 
for she was lodged with the king’s company 
at the archbishop’s chiteau,—and with her 
head bare cast herself into our arms, Jacques 
fainted down upon the floor. She kissed him 
and tended him. I could see she was our 
same Jehannette. She inquired for you, and 
named everybody in Domremy. Her heart 
was set on coming home with us, since her 
task was fulfilled at Rheims; but the king 
and all the army held to her with pleadings, 
and reproached her for desiring to turn back 
while the English are still in France.» 

« And Pierrelo, also—he was well?» put in 
Mengette. 

« Well and ruddy, and all a soldier. Pier- 
telo hath become wasteful, living among 
nobles; but he paid into Jacques’s hand the 
money which our horse brought in Tours, 
and more besides, from spoils and ransoms 
of the English. Jehannette will not take 
either spoils or ransoms, or money from the 
king, except to pay her household. The king 
would have given honors to both Jacques and 
Durand Laxart; but they would have nothing, 
so he made our Jacquemine bailiff of Vau- 
couleurs. Messire de Baudricourt hath joined 
the army with his retinue, and he and Durand 
were made to tell over and again the story 
of her setting out for France. Durand Laxart 
boasted a thousand times, ‘ And I carried her 
to Vaucouleurs!) wandering around the fair 
streets, beside himself and laughing aloud. 
Jehannette gave him her old bodice and 
petticoat that she hath carried with her on 
all her journeys, having no longer hope of 
wearing them again. And he sat with the 
things across his knees, and looked at her in 
her mail, the tears running down his face, the 
king himself having said that no man had 
done more for France than Durand Laxart. 

«The king hath a pleasing, fair presence, 
and he is but four years older than Jacque- 
mine. He kept his vigil in the cathedral all 
Saturday night, as the custom hath ever been 
on a sovereign’s last night before coronation; 
and outside in the great square were crowds 
rejoicing. All night long, also, the workmen 
hung banners and tapestries and cloth of 
gold, and there were chimes like thousands 
of bells ringing together.» 

«Does that great cathedral where the 
kings are crowned seem to be more than a 
church?» 

«Outwardly it is like a carven cliff of 
stone, and took my breath from my throat 
at the first sight. Within, when a few voices 
chant, the sound swells until an army seems 
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chanting; but when an army doth chant, the 
mighty rolling volume is like nothing I shall 
hear again on this earth. Also, there were 
wheels in wheels of tinted light shedding 
glory. The pillars are set up as they would 
support the sky, and all our family could sit 
on the base of one. Besides these seats 
around the pillars, three rows of stone 
benches are formed by the rise of the walls 
above the pavement. 

«Then there was the procession of the 
Sainte Ampoule containing the holy oil, 
which an angel brought from heaven for 
anointing our kings. Priests carried it under 
a canopy—a little round flask the size of my 
thumb, but larger about the bottom and 
shoulders, and smaller about the middle and 
top, all crusted with red and green gems, 
with a stopper of gold. Out of this did the 
archbishop anoint the king on his head, his 
shoulders, within the joints of his arms and 
the palms of his hands, slits being cut and 
embroidered in his robe to this use. It was 
all done according to ancient custom. And 
then did two nobles lift the crowned king in 
his chair, and show him to the people. He 
was proclaimed, and chimes and voices and 
music of instruments rolled in the arches; 
and I, being with Jacques within the choir, 
could see my child stand on the lowest step 
of the high altar with her banner. O Men- 
gette, I am the happiest woman in France, 
whatever comes of all this, for it is clear I 
am the mother of a deliverer; but it was at 
first hard for me to believe that St. Michael 
stooped to our garden, and St. Catherine and 
St. Margaret continually instructed her.» 

« You believe it now, godmother ? » 

« Have I not seen with my own eyes the 
things resulting therefrom? They are more 
wonderful to me than the coming of saints.» 

Before next dawn Mengette was crossing 
the moist, dark lane to milk her godmother’s 
cows, knowing that Isabel would be weary 
from the journey. It was not light enough 
to see artichokes standing stiff like huge 
green dahlias in the village gardens, or even 
to distinguish poppies thick in little squares 
of wheat, their crimson heads embroidering 
the yellow mass; but all hidden sweetness 
was on the air, and the smell of the yellow 
linden flowers was a complete delight. Thus 
the sleeping Domremy, the dew-reeking, 
half-seen, natural Domremy, made up to 
Mengette for the cruelty of its inhabitants. 
She did not wish to meet a living soul, and 
was seeking her work in the end of the night 
to avoid the earliest risers; for Mengette had 
wild instincts, and felt the scratches on her 
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outraged breast branding her with disgrace. 
That her neighbors had been called to public 
rebuke and public repentance made no differ- 
ence to her. She hated no one, but she de- 
sired to make a retreat from the world, and 
it was fortunate that Gerardin d’Epinal had 
hired her to work in his vineyard that day. 

The D’Are house was not built to shelter 
its own cattle, like other cottages, but had 
a thatched stone stable beyond its garden. 
Oxen and cows, brought carefully in to re- 
pose for the night under shelter, sighed their 
content in the darkness; and Mengette, as 
she entered, made haste to say, «God and 
St. Bridget bless you!» so the cows would 
not kick over the milk. 

She shivered with the lonesome chilliness 
of early morning; but at mid-forenoon the 
warm land glowed about her, a fervid breath 
risihg from the earth. When Mengette had 
employment, her geese were obliged to re- 
main shut up in their own end of the house, 
quavering as if their nostril-holes scented 
the delicious summer landscape outside; for 
Choux avoided that common employment of 
old people and children, and would not lead 
a goose out to graze. 

When all laborers paused for the mid-fore- 
noon meal, Jacquemine d’Arc came among 
the low vines searching for Mengette. She 
did not stand up until he detected her bare 
head above her strange clothes; for, her 
every-day wear being shredded to rags, she 
was obliged to fall back on her mother’s 
chest. 

Jacquemine was in his best, and he chose 
his way like a magistrate, so that Gerardin 
d’Epinal at the other side of the vineyard, 
whose experience as a traveler was consider- 
able, might feel his new dignity. Gerardin 
chuckled in his piece of loaf as he crunched 
it with hard teeth, and silently prophesied 
about the people of Vaucouleurs, and their 
submission to a bailiff like Jacquemine d’Arc. 
«He will go in with a strut and a bellow, 
like a little bull of the Vosges,» laughed 
Gerardin; «and come out over the wall, 
tossed by bigger horns than his own. Ber- 
trand de Poulengy is of no greater stature 
than Jacquemine, yet he doth fill the eye like 
a man, while this creature might as well be 
a bush, so little regard have people to his 
humors. Doubtless the king laughed in his 
royal sleeve at his new bailiff; but Vaucou- 
leurs will count it an ungracious return for 
sending him the Pucelle.» 

Some regret for the hard-working maid 
who was bound by contract to Jacquemine 
also glanced through the peasant’s mind. 
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«She could make a better marriage,» he re- 
flected, « particularly now, while such indig- 
nation is felt for her; but even the Pucelle 
cannot turn this poor brother into a husband 
to be desired of any maid.» 

«I am going to Vaucouleurs,» was Jacque- 
mine’s greeting. 

Mengette remembered when his father 
had spoken the same words, and he had 
afterward accused Jehannette of disgracing 
the family. She looked up quickly from the 
knife and lump of bread in her hands, and 
he was shrewd to perceive her thoughts. 

« Because the king made me bailiff of Vau- 
couleurs when I was in Rheims,» he said, 
coloring helplessly, «I did not on that ac- 
count stint speaking the truth to my sister. 
I told her plainly the people here in Domremy 
said she raised sieges by witchcraft.» 

Mengette’s sunburnt cheeks whitened, and 
she looked down. She had no spirit left. 
His words did not dispraise the people of 
Domremy, but she blamed him little; he was 
himself happy. The elfish naughtiness of this 
lad whom she had helped to rear, his spites 
and frank self-love and jealousies, had always 
touched her pity; but the shock which her 
traditions had received unsettled her even 
toward Jacquemine. She wished she had hid 
herself at Bermont spring instead of coming 
to work in the vineyard. 

« Will you stay in Vaucouleurs? » 

«I shall live there. A bailiff is not like a 
captain of a town, who may live where he 
pleases; but he must set up his house among 
the people he governs. I am no fool,» said 
Jacquemine, with a twist of his foxy head. 
«This great ha-hu of Jehannette’s may not 
last. My brother Jean will get wind of it at 
Vauthon, and his wife’s family will urge him 
to make his profit out of it; but I am the 
eldest, and the first honor is by right of- 
fered to me. Bailiffs are not bailiffs merely 
to amuse themselves. I intend to squeeze 
Vaucouleurs.» 

« What was done for Pierrelo?» 

« Oh—Pierre—he hath everything like a 
great noble. You should see him caracole on 
a horse. And he hath put on clothes and 
armor that swell his person to increased 
bigness. «La! I am the brother of the 
Pucelle!:—that is all his thought. Doubt- 
less he told the dukes and captains she had 
no elder brother, for they knew nothing 
about me.» 

«I would I could see him and Jehannette.» 

Jacquemine’s sandy eyebrows drew toge- 
ther with resentment. 

«It is plain you are not glad to see me, and 

















Durand Laxart’s horse stands saddled ready 
for me while I climb up hither to set a day 
for our marriage. The bailiff of Vaucouleurs 
can marry when he pleases. We are no 
longer obliged to wait until Choux’s death.» 

To Mengette, whose world was scarcely a 
league square, such a translation to new 
spheres was blinding. 

«OQ Jacquemine,» she cried out with a rush 
of joy, «I now want to leave Domremy.» 

«Itissoon arranged. There is Henri Royer 
in Vaucouleurs, who is well disposed toward 
us, and will help me to seek a suitable house. 
A bailiff is not to be lodged as common 
peasants lodge. I saw in Rheims in what 
excellent regard the citizens of the three 
estates are held. There are in this realm 
three ranks called the three estates, Men- 
gette—the clergy, the barons and knights, 
and the citizens.» 

« But what will your father do for help in 
his fields? » 

«He will be obliged to hire a laborer. 
When he loses me he will lose a son indeed; 
but both my father and mother have spoken 
of the marriage. They see it will be neces- 
sary, and I have remained the last of their 
children.» 

« How will Choux be received in Vaucou- 
leurs, Jacquemine? » 

« Choux will stay where he is. He can still 
sleep in your house, and my mother can feed 
him.» 

Mengette thought about it. The lifting of 
her lifelong burden brought a deep breath 
of relief from her bosom; but the old custom, 
the old discomfort, the old duty, which her 
father had told her death alone could free 
her from, were drawn back with her next 
inhalation. 

«No; I must not throw the care of him 
upon any one else.» 

«He shall not go to Vaucouleurs—I will 
tell you that.» 

«Then I must stay in Domremy, and still 
feed and shelter him.» 

«Do you love old Choux?» 
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Mengette covered her face with one arm, 
and shuddered. 

« Why, then, do you hold by him?» 

Her eyes, as she opposed her lover, took 
again the hunted look. 

« There is a pitying, Jacquemine, which is 
like religion. I cannot disregard it; happi- 
ness would turn to a curse.» 

«Do you choose to stay here with him, 
working in the fields, rather than to go 
with me?» 

«I cannot choose, Jacquemine; it was all 
settled without my choosing.» 

He flung his nervous body a few steps 
from her, and looked back. «Then it is 
adieu between us.» 

« Jacquemine, you came up here to quarrel 
with me. You scarce gave me a good day or 
a kiss on the cheek, and there was only 
Gerardin, who knows how long we have been 
betrothed. You were not like this before the 
king made you bailiff of Vaucouleurs; but it 
is true, I am not fit for your wife.» 

She turned to her work, and he came back. 
They faced each other for more words, when 
Choux appeared, carrying his hump less 
lightly than before its bruising, to take his 
share of the forenoon meal from his feeder. 
The stealthy odor of him crept within the 
vine fragrance, and Jacquemine looked at 
him over one shoulder, and gave him the 
field. 

Mengette yielded her knife and lump of 
bread to the old creature. The chief member 
of her foster family, the one through whom 
she had hoped for relatives and happiness, 
stalked on downhill, without again looking 
back, to claim for himself dignities and 
honors, and left her for life to this degraded 
company. Choux made little noises of satis- 
faction over his food, grunts and smacks of 
the palate, bestial, unlike the honest grinding 
and hearty human enjoyment of a peasant. 

Mengette hid herself among the vines as 
far as she could from him, and knelt there, 
doubling her body forward, and weeping 
upon her knees. 


(To be continued.) 
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A WINDSTORM ON 





THE CARIBBEAN. 


\|NE day upon the white, brown-veinéd sand 

Sped an aérial sprite. Fell news he bore. 

Scarce had he passed when, lo! upon the shore 

Struck in deep menace many a steel-clad hand 
Of the wave-army. Then, ’twixt sea and land 

Rose the stern strife, high raging more and more, 

Till all the land lay sodden, wet, and sore, 

And the sea-soldiers’ plumes with fury fanned. 
Caught in the conflict, hissed the snaky palm; 

And far, far out among the gleaming host 

Of billows rolled a ship that prayed for calm 
And sunny havens. As a weeping ghost 

She dripped and shivered till, like a sweet psalm, 

The sea sang, and she saw the smiling coast. 


Louise Morgan Sill. 


CONCEALED WEAPONS. 


a4] UT, my dear,» said the admiral, 
‘4| «your aunt would surely be more 
bh helpful to you here than I.» 
Marion looked out of the win- 
dow, across the green grass of the campus, 
down the terrace, and over the sea-wall, from 
which the waters of the river spread away 
like a royal purple mantle, picked out with 
silver sails of pleasure-boats and straggling 
sloops. Before she replied she had mechan- 
ically counted over all the sails in sight. 

«I don’t know, uncle. I seemed moved to 
speak to you. But if you would rather not—» 

« No, no, my dear; not at all. I was think- 
ing only of you, and that a woman might 
better understand how to advise with you. 
However, I will endeavor to be as womanly 
as one avowedly a man of action may. And 
so young Arnold covets you, does he? He 
must have done so almost at first sight. 
Well, I don’t blame him.» 

He smiled into his niece’s serious eyes, but 
her face remained unchanged, and the ad- 
miral went on with more gravity: 

«If I had been blessed with daughters of 
my own, I should know better how to speak 
to you. As it is, you will have to help me 
a little. Should I draw you out gently, or 
straightly question you? What would you 
like me to do?» 

«I should like to know all that you can tell 
me of Mr. Arnold.» 
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The admiral lifted his eyebrows slightly. 
His favorite cat had been sitting on the ta- 
ble by his elbow, and he whisked her away 
with his handkerchief, then straightened the 
papers which lay before him, and set his 
stick of sealing-wax, his pen, and paper- 
knife in a methodical row. 

« I suppose,» he said dryly, « that the young 
woman of to-day is more sensible, and that 
I am an old fogy. In my generation she 
was the ‘lovely burden»; and if the burden 
sometimes outweighed the beauty, we at 
least had the theory of romance. To come 
to business, Marion, as I warned you on your 
arrival, I know but little of any one here, my 
present duty being still new. Regarding 
Mr. Arnold, I think it probable that you 
know more concerning him than I. Had I 
dreamed of his representing more than one 
in the dozen hovering about you, or had he 
spoken to me first, it would have been differ- 
ent. For his present, I can only tell you that 
he has led his class statistically and in spirit, 
and that he has passed through the furnace 
of a social favoritism unscathed. For his 
future I can prophesy as useful and brilliant 
a career as the government permits to an 
officer of its navy; but of his past, his people, 
and his private means, which is just the in- 
formation I suppose you want, I know noth- 
ing whatever.» ; 

As he ended the admiral looked up at his 




















niece’s profile. She was sitting motionless on 
the couch opposite him, her hands folded on 
her lap, her eyes still gazing out of the win- 
dow. There was an expression which he did 
not understand upon her face. The admiral’s 
voice softened. 

«I can, of course, find out all you wish to 
know concerning Mr. Arnold, Marion; but, 
except on one condition, I have no reason, no 
right, to pry into his affairs, and I am old- 
fashioned enough to feel that no one has the 
right to ask you the question which I must 
now ask, except the one being to whom your 
answer means everything. To me a woman 
is as the sphinx—to guess her heart’s riddle 
is to dash her from her heights.» He rose to 
seat himself on the couch by Marion’s side. 
« Your having no father, Marion, and the fact 
that your mother intrusted you to your aunt 
and me only after many misgivings, make 
me doubly responsible. Therefore—will you 
let me ask you if you love Mr. Arnold, my 
dear?» It was the admiral who blushed. 
Marion looked into his face with the same 
unbroken seriousness. 

«I don’t know, uncle.» 

« You do not know! What does that mean, 
my dear? Do you want more time for con- 
sideration, or do you wish first to learn if it 
would be wise to let yourself love him?» 

«I already know that nothing on earth 
could be more unwise for me.» 

«Then, as I said, you know far more about 
him thanI. Do you be my informant. Come, 
help me a little, my dear. I am only a rough 
old sea-dog, you know. You must teach me 
to be womanly with you. As an individual I 
believe in Mr. Arnold. Is it his parentage 
that is at fault?» 

« Yes, his parentage.» 

The admiral shook his head doubtfully. 
« Well, then,» he said with a half-smile, « you 
know just what you would have to face in 
your mother’s opposition. To tell the truth, 
I should a little dread taking my share of it. 
‘Thou shalt have ancestry? is her eleventh 
commandment.» 

Marion moved restlessly. «I know. She 
would never give her consent to Mr. Arnold.» 

The admiral held his gray-mustached 
upper lip between his finger and thumb, 
looking out thoughtfully at his niece from 
under his white eyebrows. 

«How bad is it, Marion? After all, the 
service is a cloak for many sins of birth. I 
suppose Arnold himself confessed this short- 
coming to you?» 

«No; I learned it from his mother and 
sister.» 
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«His mother and sister, eh? Are they 
here?» 

« They came yesterday for a week’s visit.» 

« And you have seen them?» 

« Yes; I saw them to-day.» 

Certain little lines that the admiral had 
noticed about his wife’s eyes and mouth when 
in bodily pain he now recognized drawn in 
Marion’s face, where they disturbed him. He 
raised his hand involuntarily as if to smooth 
them away, but Marion withdrew quickly. 
Her lip quivered. 

« Not yet, please, uncle.» 

«Go on, my dear,» said the admiral. «I 
understand. What were the mother and 
sister like?» 

«It would be easier to tell you that they 
were unlike anything that might have been 
expected. You have probably seen them 
walking about the grounds—they are con- 
spicuous enough. The daughter is a tall, 
unwholesome-looking parody on her brother. 
Her costume this afternoon was a number 
of ribbon-bows tacked together, apparently. 
She might as well have worn a crazy-quilt. 
The mother is a large woman. She dresses 
in black, and every article she wears is too 
small or too short. Her sleeves do not meet 
her gloves by three inches; the flesh sticks 
out between them like red bracelets. Her 
bonnet is too small also, and is tied tightly 
under her chin; her face seems to gush out 
between the strings—» 

«Marion!» the admiral remonstrated. 
« Marion!» 

His niece laughed unnaturally. 

«I wanted you to see it all just as I did. 
If the bare description shocks you so deeply, 
what do you suppose the reality was to me?» 

«I think I am more bewildered than 
shocked. I did promise you that I would try 
to be womanly; but not being a milliner, and, 
indeed, peculiarly ignorant of woman’s dress, 
your description conveys about as little to me 
as the price of the materials would. And 
then, my dear, I did not expect to have to 
remind you that dress is not a criterion. 
These women may be provincial, and yet of 
good enough standing.» 

«I thought of all that, but they are not 
from the provinces. They come from a large 
city.» 

« You have talked with them, then? When 
did you meet them? Tell me your story in 
your own fashion. I will not interrupt you 
again.» 

«I met them walking in the grounds when 
I was strolling this afternoon with Mr. Ar- 
nold. They were in a distant path, and he 
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could easily have avoided the introduction. 
It was of his own seeking. He seemed fond 
of them.» 

«Do you place that to his discredit, 
Marion?» 

«I don’t know. I am not able to connect 
him with them as yet; they seem of another 
flesh and blood.» 

«Is that all that you have to tell me about 
them?» asked the admiral. 

His niece had paused. She went on slowly: 

«No; that is not all. One of the officers 
passed us, and drew Mr. Arnold away for a 
few moments’ talk. While he was gone the 
sister began telling me how they had planned 
their visit as a surprise to her brother, and 
how her father had meant to come with 
them, but some people ‘ dropping in») had de- 
tained him at the last moment. I said that 
I was sorry, and all the rest that I should 
have said. I really behaved well, uncle.» 

«I don’t doubt that, my dear,» replied the 
admiral; «I don’t doubt that for a moment.» 

«I said I thought I should have let the 
people wait, and then she said no, I would 
not; for they had come to negotiate some 
rather important loans.» 

The admiral’s face brightened. « A broker! 
Come, that’s not bad at all. There ’s noth- 
ing disreputable there, anyhow. Even your 
mother would have to acknowledge that.» 

«So it seemed to me. I was thinking just 
that while the girl was speaking. She was 
mentioning further that her father was a 
property broker when the mother, who had 
moved aside, turned back again to tell me of 
her husband’s disappointment, and how his 
eyes had filled with tears when they left him 
behind. They seem an affectionate family. 
She said he had to stay at home, for —» 
Marion lifted her eyes desperately to her 
uncle’s face— «she said,» she repeated, «that 
he could not leave home because » — her voice 
rose hysterically — « because‘a couple of folks 
that could n’t wait dropped in,) and that a 
jewelry-store was (a precarious business, any- 
how.)» 

« What!» exclaimed the admiral, starting 
to his feet. « A property broker—a jewelry- 
store! But that can only mean pawnbroking! 
It can’t be, Marion.» 

«It is, uncle. The (properties) were jew- 
elry. The mother seemed unconscious that 
she had betrayed a secret, but the daughter 
was deeply embarrassed. She tried to pass it 
all off, but—oh, it was horrible!—she only 
made the truth plainer.» 

« A pawnbroker! And you tell me that his 
son. has dared ask my niece to marry him! » 
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«No, uncle, no; pray listen to me. You 
yourself could not have been more careful 
than Mr. Arnold has been of his honor.» 

The admiral paced the room, his eyes 
flashing. His face was on fire; his hands 
were alternately tugging at his white mus- 
tache and ruffling his thick white hair. 

«His honor! What the devil do I care 
about his honor when my niece is in 
question? I beg your pardon, my dear; I 
spoke in heat, but, indeed, with provocation. 
A pawnbroker! Good heavens!» 

« But, uncle, Mr. Arnold has never asked 
me to marry him. When he joined me again, 
we left his mother and sister, and he and | 
walked on together. He knew nothing of 
what had passed, but I was foolish and 
shaken, and had to rest on a bench, finally. 
I said it was the heat. I am afraid I was a 
little hysterical, for I startled him, and he 
had let me know that he cared for me before 
he realized what he was saying. Afterward 
he was as dismayed as you are now. Indeed, 
you must not blame him. He was terribly 
agitated, and asked nothing of me, except 
that I would forget all that he had no right 
to say until he could speak to yoy. He is 
coming to you to-night. Uncle, what shall 
you say to him?» 

The admiral’s walk ceased abruptly. «Say 
to him?» he repeated. « Poor boy, what can 
one say? If it were anything else on earth!» 

Marion covered her face with her hands. 

« You pity him,» she cried sharply; « you 
only pity him; but I—I— » She laid her arm 
on the side of the couch and bowed her head 
into it. The admiral paused before her. For 
a moment his hands hovered irresolutely 
above her shaken shoulders; then, throwing 
his palms outward with a gesture of helpless- 
ness, he straightened himself and walked 
away to the window. His back was still to- 
ward the room when he spoke: 

«My child—» He cleared his throat and 
began again—«My child, we must take the 
world as we find it, not as we would like to 
make it. Mr. Arnold loves you, and if you 
love him, the question is, What can I do to 
comfort you? What can I say to him that is 
not too cruel?» 

Facing his niece again, the admiral went 
on: «You see, I am perilously near being 
womanish when I promised you to be only 
womanly.» 

As Marion raised her face, he seated him- 
self on the couch near her, his hands on his 
knees, his head bent toward her. Though 
not touching her, his manner had tenderness 
sufficient. 
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«If it were any other occupation,» he 
reflected aloud; «if it were anything less 
grotesque and absurd, less the subject of 
ghastly pleasantries—» 

«You can remind me of nothing that I 
have not already considered, uncle. It was 
the hideous absurdity of it all which made 
me ill out in the grounds. As I thought of it 
suddenly from that standpoint, I burst into 
hysterical laughter and tears. That was the 
beginning of my weakness and Mr. Arnold’s 
self-betrayal. Oh, uncle, you don’t think 
he ever helped his father, do you? I keep 
imagining him as a little boy doing the lit- 
tle things—making out the tickets, and 
arranging the shop-window. Do you think 
I should ever grow used to those associ- 
ations, ever be happy in mingling with his 
family?» 

The admiral started, and sat very erect 
upon the couch. 

« Marion,» he said, «does this mean that 
you are seriously considering such a step?» 

«I don’t know, uncle. As I told you at 
first, I seem to have lost the power of 
thinking.» 

«My dear child, if you have come to me 
to think for you, I can only repeat your own 
words to you, and repeat them with most 
solemn belief. Nothing on earth could be 
more unwise for you. It is an impossible 
position.» 

« Yet you said the service was a cloak for 
many sins of birth. Other officers have come 
from the people. This would be our world, 
and it has seemed to me not overnice in such 
matters.» 

« You have not been here long enough to 
see what underlies the veneer of official civil- 
ity. Some things might be forgiven or con- 
cealed, but poor Arnold’s disability is as a bar 
sinister that admits of neither. Your taking 
such a step is not to be considered. It means 
misery from the first. You, who are dainti- 
ness itself, and who have been protected 
from every wind that blows, can have no 
conception of the coarseness that you would 
have to endure daily. You could not stand 
it. Your every effort would be to wean your 
husband from his natural ties of affection, 
and from the hour you succeeded you would 
despise him. No, my dear; it is not to be 
thought of. If the utter sacrifice of yourself 
is not a sufficient reason to restrain you, re- 
member your mother, and the blow it would 
be to her hopes for you.» 

Marion’s face hardened. «Mama! Her 
hopes for me will be blasted at anything far 
short of a coronet. She has not yet forgiven 
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me that I am not the wife of a possible heir 
to one, with a sot for a husband.» 

«In that matter you had my warm support, 
Marion.» 

«I know I did, uncle. You have always 
been kind to me. Of course mama would 
violently oppose Mr. Arnold; and do you 
know, I am ashamed that it is so, but the 
thought of the struggle with her nerves me 
when I might otherwise falter—why I don’t 
know.» 

The admiral drew back a little, scanning 
Marion’s flushed face. Her features were ex- 
ceedingly delicate; the force with which she 
had spoken had not brought out a coarse line. 

« My child,» he said, «do you mean that? 
If your love alone does not nerve you to con- 
sider this step, nothing else should—least of 
all a mother’s opposition.» 

« Mama’s opposition would not be for love 
of me. Mama ought to have been born a 
Celestial. As itis, | should have been piously 
sacrificed on her ancestral altar but for you, 
uncle, and what she still terms my wilful- 
ness.» 

«I know,» said the admiral. «And yet 
this would break her heart, Marion. It can- 
not be, my dear, both for her sake and for 
yours. It is quite out of the question.» 

He spoke gently, and the words were not 
commanding. It was a certain finality in his 
voice, born of long and undisputed authority, 
that his niece answered with spirit. 

«I think I shall decide to break mama’s 
altars, at which I do not worship, rather than 
my own heart.» 

The admiral looked up quickly. Their eyes 
met. He spoke shortly, almost sternly. 

« You have decided, Marion?» 

«I am deciding now.» 

She sat with her finger pressed against her 
lips, her face grave, and her eyes downcast 

The admiral rose to pace the floor, quarter- 
deck fashion, his arms folded on his breast. 
His favorite cat, uncoiling herself from a 
warm corner near the fire, ran to rub her 
head against his leg, as was her wont. Until 
her sharp wail roused him the admiral did not 
know that he had crushed her tail beneath 
his foot; even then, with an absent-minded 
« Excuse me,» he passed on, absorbed in his 
thoughts. Marion was wondering if, as it 
seemed to her, her presence was forgotten, 
when the admiral’s walk ceased, and he 
seated himself at his table, where she had 
first found him. He spoke without looking 
up, his fingers occupied with a bunch of keys 
which he drew from his pocket. 

« Marion,» he said, «I have been thinking 
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that, while a man attains his majority at a 
given period, as a rule a woman comes of 
age, early or late, with her first heartburn. 
You know it is a time-honored custom that 
a son of the house should be introduced to 
the ghost or the skeleton of the family the 
day he comes of age. The rule might as well 
apply toadaughter. I mean now to show you 
our family ghost; but first, can you tell me 
the special line on which we hang our family 
pride?» 

«The KEeliott line,» Marion answered, 
«spelled with two e’s and two ?’s.» 

Her voice was mocking, and the admiral 
smiled. He had selected a key from the 
bunch. 

«You know your lesson well,» he said 
dryly. «The name might as well be spelled 
with three e’s and three ¢’s, while we are 
about it. It is the skeleton of the Eeliott 
family that you are to see. I keep it locked 
in this cupboard with this key.» 

He unlocked the door of a closed compart- 
ment under his table, and drew out a long 
box of curious and irregular shape, covered 
with dull red leather, on which were stamped 
quaint arabesque figures in burnished gold. 
The odor of age about the case was strong. 
Marion drew back as the admiral laid it in 
her lap. 

«You need n’t be afraid,» he said; «it is 
only a paper ghost. Open the box, Marion.» 

The inner-case lining, of heavy, gorgeously 
tinted silk decorated with a sprawling pome- 
granate pattern, protected a roll of parch- 
ment as yellow as ivory. Attached to the roll 
by mixed red and silver ribbons were two red 
seals. Marion touched the faded ribbons 
softly with her finger-tips. 

« The Eeliott colors,» she said. The admiral 
tossed them to one side with a short laugh. 

« Yes,» he repeated; «the Eeliott colors. 
Unroll the paper.» 

As she lifted and unrolled the parchment 
Marion uttered an exclamation. The page 
shone out with all the glory that emblazon- 
ing gives in colors as fresh as the day they 
were painted. The text, broken here and 
there by rich initials, was crowned with the 
royal arms of England, the rose, and the 
royal ermine. On a corner of the skin, 
surrounded by festooned roses, hung the 
painted shield of the Eeliott family. Marion 
looked at the shield critically. 

«Those are surely the Eeliott arms,» she 
said; «and yet is n’t there something a little 
wrong about it?» 

«A little,» said the admiral. «Read the 
writing, my dear,—read it aloud.» 
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Marion read the text from the top of the 
gorgeous page to the written signatures at 
the end: 

To all and singular 

to whom these Presents shall come Isaac Heard 

Esquire Garter Principal King of Arms and Thomas 

Lock Esquire Clarenceux King of Arms of the 

South East and West Parts of England from the 

River Trent Southwards send Greeting. Whereas 

Marion Eeliott wife of the Honorable Francis 

Herbert, by Letter to the Most Honorable C—— 

D commonly called Earl of A———- Deputy with 

the Royal Approbation to his Father the Most 

Noble A D Duke of C Earl Marshall 

and hereditary marshall of England requested the 

Favor of his Lordship’s Warrant for an exempli- 

fying and confirming to her and her Descendants 

the Arms of her reputed Father John Eeliott, Lord 

Knight of the Kingdom of Ireland deceased with 

such Variations as may be necessary according 

to the Laws of Arms. 

And forasmuch as his Lordship did by Warrant 
under his Hand and Seal bearing date the twen- 
tieth day of March last authorize and direct Us to 
exemplify and confirm the said Arms accordingly. 
Know Ye therefore that We the said Garter and 
Clarenceux in pursuance of the Consent of the 
said Deputy Earl Marshall and by Virtue of the 
Letters Patent of our several Offices to each of 
Us respectively granted under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain do by these Presents exemplify and 
confirm to the said Marion Eeliott the arms fol- 
lowing that is to say Paly of six argent and gules 
a Bend Sinister engrailed counter-changed as the 
same are in the Margin hereof more plainly de- 
picted to be borne and used for ever hereafter by 
her the said Marion Eeliott and her Descendants 
according to the Laws of Arms without the Let 
or Interruption of any Person or Persons whatso- 
ever. 

In Witness whereof We the said Garter and Clar- 
enceux Kings of Arms have to these Presents 
subscribed our Names and affixed the Seals of 
our several Offices the sixth day of April in the 
twenty—— year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Third by the Grace of God 
King of Great Britain France and Ireland De- 
fender of the Faith &c: and in the year of our 
Lord One Thousand and seven hundred and —— 














The skin rolled itself together strongly, as 
though it still had life, as Marion laid it 
down. 

« What does it mean?» she said. 
understand a word of it.» 

« Your great-grandmother, Marion Eeliott, 
understood it,» said the admiral. «She un- 
derstood it so well that she kept this locked 
in her closet to the day of her death, where 
I, as executor, found it. Why she did not 
burn the document is one of those things 
which are inexplicable. That no one in her 
lifetime saw it, save herself, I am almost 
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positive. Since then I know that my eyes 
alone have seen it, and now yours.» 

« What does it mean?» Marion repeated. 

The admiral bent forward to open the roll. 
He read a line aloud: 

«(The arms of her reputed father. Re- 
puted father! Don’t you know what that 
means, Marion? Your great-grandmother, 
known as Marion Eeliott, had no such maiden 
name, and her crest might as well have 
been a bar sinister couchant, or three balls 
rampant, or anything else she chose to 
carry. You surely know the meaning of a 
bend sinister, my dear. We are not a mush- 
room family in the maternal line, but toad- 
stool—old enough, in all conscience, and 
poison at the root.» 

Marion drew the parchment toward her, 
looking again at the emblazoned shield with 
its fatal lines from left to right. The color 
rose in her face. 

«Do you mean, uncle, that we are not— 
not legitimate?» 

«I mean, my dear niece, that on our 
grandmother Eeliott’s side we are not low- 
born, but base-born. That high name on 
which we hang our chiefest pride is our 
shame. That Lord Eeliott was the father of 
our ancestress is undoubted; who her mother 
was, the Lord, or more likely the devil, only 
knows. Would you care to hear the whole 
story, Marion, or does this kind of truth 
shock you? I thought you rather scornful 
of ancestry.» 

«This is different, uncle. I thought we 
were at least of honest blood. I want to 
know all that you can tell me; but—no, I 
don’t like it; it does shock me.» 

«This story,» said the admiral, «has also 
a kind of humor about it, almost as grim as 
the story of Mr. Arnold’s order of bar sinis- 
ter. Your namesake and maternal ancestress 
did not like it, either. She was brought up in 
her father’s American home as his daughter, 
presiding over his household, and arrogantly 
foisted upon the community, who accepted 
her for their own reasons, I suppose. Proba- 
bly they were ignorant of her true position. 
When I found this document hidden away in 
the old lady’s closet, among her silks and 
laces, I was sufficiently stirred to look up 
every scrap of writing bearing on the sub- 
ject. Among a heap of old letters belonging 
to Lord Eeliott, I unearthed one from his 
father, written in England, and rather sar- 
donically urging his son to sow all his wild 
oats on this side of the water, that the crop 
might not come up in the old country. Our 
ancestress was one of those blades. How 
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many others there were of Lord Eeliott’s 
crop, who knows? Before leaving America 
Lord Eeliott married his daughter to your 
great-grandfather, with a bribe thrown in 
of so many thousand pounds down. That, 
too, I read between the lines of the papers I 
ran through. Ancestors are not unlike sleep- 
ing dogs, Marion. It is better to let them 
lie, as a rule. If the first Marion Eeliott had 
been wise enough to do so, she would have 
been spared the mortification of this parch- 
ment. You have seen her portrait, my dear?» 

« Yes; and I cannot imagine her humbled. 
Uncle, are you sure that all this is true?» 

« You have the parchment before you. I 
have to look at it to convince myself some- 
times, after listening to your mother’s talk 
of our family history on the Eeliott side. 
Old Marion Eeliott grew to think it could 
not be true, and that humility and the pit 
whence it came were not for such as she. 
Others had forgotten, and she would forget. 
After her father’s death she evidently con- 
ceived the idea of quartering his arms with 
her husband’s. She must have written to 
England, to the Heralds’ College, claiming 
them. Heaven knows what influences and 
what money she brought to bear. That the 
college is incorruptible is well shown here. 
What do you suppose were her feelings as the 
covered parchment unrolled? Her reputed 
father, and a bend sinister. Do you think she 
saw the grim humor of it, Marion?» 

Marion was looking seriously at the parch- 
ment. 

«I cannot tell, uncle. To me it is only 
shameful. And so this is what mama has 
been worshiping all these years. Why did 
you never tell her?» 

« Why should I overthrow her altars? Up 
to this time there has been no reason for 
doing so. And so you see no humor in the 
story? Well, perhaps Mr. Arnold may, as we 
recognize humor in his. Here, my dear; you 
have my permission to use this parchment as 
you choose. It is your weapon, and with it 
you are well armed for your battle with your 
mother.» 

He rolled the parchment as he spoke, and 
returning it to its box, laid the case in 
Marion’s hands. She received it mechani- 
cally, looking up surprised. 

«I—what am I to do with it?» 

«Marry Mr. Arnold, if that is what you 
really desire. Why not, now that you know 
the truth about yourself? Before you opened 
that case you had a certain family tradition 
to live up to; now you are freed. If you care 
for Mr. Arnold enough to forgive his three 
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balls rampant, and submit your bar sinister 
couchant for his forgiveness, I don’t see that 
any one can interfere. If your mother op- 
poses you too strongly, you have only to lay 
this before her to seal her lips.» 

Marion lifted her eyes searchingly to the 
admiral’s face. 

«Uncle,» she asked, «why have you done 
this?» 

The admiral winced slightly. « Why, my 
dear?» he replied. He rose, and laid his hand 
on Marion’s head, meeting her earnest gaze. 
«Why? Because I want you to realize that 
it is wholly in your power to marry Mr. Ar- 
nold or not, just as you desire. If he were 
not a gentleman by nature, I would not have 
run thisrisk. He is a gentleman, if to be one 
is to know what is due to others and to render 
it, to know what is due to himself and to ex- 
pect it. Beyond a certain point, parents can 
do nothing if their child chooses to marry 
the hangman or the man to be hanged. As 
for you, Marion, if you wish to marry Mr. 
Arnold, what renders it possible lies there 
in your hands. Take it away with you, my 
dear, and make your own use of it.» 
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As he spoke he pointed to the case, which 
still lay loosely in his niece’s grasp. 

Without a word, Marion lifted her eyes, for 
a moment looking full into his. There was 
no wavering on either side. With a quick 
gesture she caught up the box and laid it on 
the table by her uncle’s hand; yet the move- 
ment was curiously deliberate. She did not 
look up at the admiral as she passed him on 
her way from the room. 

The admiral sat motionless at his desk, the 
case before him, and his favorite cat climbing 
up to his knee. As the door closed he slowly 
leaned back in his chair, drew a deep breath, 
and wiped his brow with his handkerchief. 

«’T was as I thought,» he muttered: « op- 
position was her buoy. A shred of it left her 
to cling to, she ’d have plunged in headlong.» 

He laid his hand on the cat’s furry head, 
more as if gaining comfort from the touch 
than bestowing it. There was a kind of 
shame in his fine old face. 

« And I promised her to be womanly!» he 
said aloud. «I was feline! Pussy, I crave your 
pardon. You at least show your weapons in 
the moment of scratching, don’t you?» 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 





URSULA. 


SEE her in the festal warmth to-night, 
Her rest all grace, her motion all delight. 


Endowed with all the woman’s arts that please, 
In her soft gown she seems a thing of ease 
Whom sorrow may not reach or evil blight. 


To-morrow she will toil from floor to floor 

To smile upon the unreplying poor, 

To stay the tears of widows, and to be 
Confessor to men’s erring hearts. . . . Ah me! 
She knows not I am beggar at her door. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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«I OFFERED SOME TO JABEZ.» 


1 ye milky island over our starboard side 
seemed to sink gradually. We first lost 
sight of the cotton-wool waves around its 
cliffs, then the chalk cliffs themselves, then 
the snowy summits. There was nothing but 
the sun and the Cloud Queen left in space. 

Jabez was still cheering for the United 
States. He gathered in his breath to the 
point of explosion, and discharged volley 
after volley of barks at the flag, at the bal- 
loon overhead, at salient points in his own 
recollection of things he had not had time to 
do real justice to before. The rebound from 
each volley cast him back against the sides 
of the craft like a gun overcharged with 
powder; and presently, having barked at 
everything in sight, and several invisible 
subjects, he sat down lolling, and searched 
the horizon for some new topic. 

«It is possible,» said Hill, removing his 
pipe for a moment, «that we may be rather 
uncomfortable up there. Glaisher experi- 
enced a semi-paralysis at the height of five 
and a half miles, and lost consciousness al- 
together at six. Coxwell suffered from cold, 
but retained the possession of his faculties 
sufficiently to pull the valve-rope and release 
gas enough to lower them into a warmer 
temperature, where both revived. Now in 
case I should lose my head or become incapa- 
ble of directing the Cloud Queen, and you find 
that you also experience warning sensa- 


tions, try to remember this: the third switch, 
marked ‘No. 3,) sets the suction-pump at 
work, and that would pull us down without 
loss of gas. Don’t touch the valve-rope ex- 
cept as a last resort, for I shall have to re- 
lease the pressure very materially within 
the next few minutes in order to prevent 
our being torn to pieces by the gas inside. 
You see, as the external air becomes lighter 
and its pressure decreases, the expansive 
force of the confined gas becomes propor- 
tionately greater. That is the chief danger 
we have to fear at this height—unless we 
should both become unconscious and freeze 
to death.» 

Neither prospect was attractive. Hill re- 
placed his pipe, fumbled about under the 
seat, and drew out two thick Scotch blankets. 
He handed one to me, wrapped the other 
about himself, and turned up his collar. 
Then he threw a switch on the board before 
him, and I heard the paddle-wheel begin to 
whir-r-r in the balloon above us. 

«It is getting cold,» said he, looking at 
his thermometer as if to assure himself that 
such a conclusion was justifiable. Cold! it 
was cold! We smoked our pipes out, and 
presently fell to slapping our sides with our 
hands, as coachmen do on winter days when 
the frost bites. Jabez liked it at first, but 
as it grew colder and colder he realized the 
futility of trying to get out a winter coat on 
such short notice, and took refuge under 
the blanket. 

« Feel queer?» asked Hill. 

I consulted my feelings, and replied in the 
negative. 

« Well, I should n’t wonder if we stood 
it pretty comfortably. You see, we ’ve been 
cruising around in high altitudes all day, and 
getting used to rarefied air. It’s as easy to 
get used to as a rare beefsteak; all you want 
is a little practice—though I have felt pretty 
sick myself practising, and at that time I saw 
a man die on the mountains in South Amer- 
ica. We had gone up that infernal little rail- 
road from Lima to Chicla—ever been there? 
Well, passengers who fail to stop on the way 
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up and get used to short rations of air find 
it pretty hard foraging at the top. You feel 
just like a fish out of water—gasping for 
breath, and no breath to be had at any price. 
It’s an awful sensation; it’s drowning in the 
air. I ’ve never had any use for angling 
since then: I know too well how the fish feels 
when he drowns out of water.» 

The sky about us grew bluer and bluer, 
and even the sun had long since ceased to 
appear natural. It was a great deal easier 
sitting still than making any effort, but I 
crawled over to the edge, rested my chin on 
the taffrail, and looked down. The mountains 
lay in corrugated ridges under us, streaked 
with infinitesimal chasms lying like hair-lines 
on the surface. Everything had shrunken, 
and objects on the earth might have been at 
the small end of a telescope. 

«I think it is time,» said Hill, «to put on 
a little fuel.» He took a flask out of his 
pocket, poured some of its contents into a 
glass, and handed it to me. It was good old 
brandy, and it tingled my blood into warmth. 
I offered some to Jabez, who was shivering, 
and looking as if he would like to know when 
the next train left for Chamonix; but he re- 
proached me with his eyes for trying to cor- 
rupt a temperance dog who was six miles 
away from home. 

«Now,» said Hill, «unsling your glasses 
and make the most of time. You will proba- 
bly never have another chance like this to 
look at the pygmean world. There is the 
republic of France; and there is the domain 
of the little king—though all domains look 
little at this height, and all kings look not 
at all. Now come over to this side. There 
is Humbert’s territory—Humbert’s and the 
Pope’s. And now look over in that direction 
—over Kaiserward. Do you see that little 
slab of country just over that farther hum- 
mock of ground? That ’s Alsace-Lorraine; 
there have been more scraps over that terri- 
tory than over a contest for mayor of Mud- 
ville. Would you give Jabez for the whole 
of it, up here? Off in those dim distances lie 
Germany and England. The Turk is busy 
kicking up shines just over in the other 
direction; and past that little blot of deep 
blue—like an overturned ink-bottle— Africa 
lies beyond the Mediterranean. I wish we had 
a Lick telescope. Great guns of Washington! 
I wish we could get high enough to see 
America.» 

Of course I echoed the sentiment. We had 
been annoyed by the constant necessity of 
clearing the fog of our breaths from the 
lenses, and now, lowering my glass a moment 
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for that purpose, I was startled when I 
glanced at Hill. His nose was quite white. 
For a moment I thought he was feeling the 
effects of the high air, but the next minute 
I realized that it was cold instead. 

«Great Scott!» I exclaimed, «your nose is 
frozen.» He put his hand up to his face, with 
a start, and looked at me. 

«So is yours,» he said. It was true. We 
abandoned our survey of Europe and devoted 
our attention to ourselves. I thought of the 
Alps down below. 

«No wonder the earth freezes her noses 
poking them up into the air like this» But 
Hill interrupted me with a yell that brought 
Jabez out from under the blanket like a 
catapult shot, and even made me jump. Our 
aéronaut was dancing about the boat until 
it rocked. 

«We ’re up forty-three thousand feet!» 
he declaimed. «Good for America! Good for 
the greatest country on earth!» (It was 
noticeable that as European nations dimin- 
ished in size the value of America invariably 
grew in importance.) Hill dropped into his 
seat with a thud, and gazed at the register 
with admiration. «That beats the Dutch!» 
he exclaimed presently in an awe-struck 
tone. He looked at me, at the balloon, at 
Jabez, and back again to his instruments. 
But pretty soon his face clouded. He again 
looked at the balloon—anxiously this time. 
I looked too, but could see nothing unusual. 
Hill clutched his instrument and bent over it. 

« According to this infernal machine, we 
are descending at the rate of a mile a min- 
ute,» he said. 

«I don’t believe it,» said I. 

«I hope you ’re right,» he answered; « but 
I observe we no longer hear the paddle- 
wheel revolve, and I should like to know 
when in Sam Patch it stopped—and me not 
know it!» 

The facts were plain enough. I became 
aware that an ominous silence reigned where 
the whir of the wheel had previously sounded, 
and I also knew that we had both been so ex- 
cited that neither one of us could say when 
it had actually stopped. It might have been 
two or three minutes before; at any rate, 
it had stopped. I looked overboard. Mont 
Blane was rising beneath us, and I felt jus- 
tified in respecting the conclusions of the 
machine on the dropping question. _ 

They say that when a man is drowning he 
reviews all the scenes in his past life in a few 
seconds, crowding the events of the long, 
slow years together into the moment or two 
he believes he has left, and that he thinks 
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with wonderful clearness. I have no doubt 
whatever but that in the two or three min- 
utes that followed while we sat waiting for 
the crash we both did the same, though I am 
bound to testify for Hill that whatever his 
thoughts were, there was no trace of anxiety 
or apprehension on his countenance. His 
eyes were fixed upon his instruments, and 
the two or three remarks he made were in 
his ordinary tone. As for myself, I had been 
so recently above the clouds, I had seen the 
old civilized world reduced to such a pygmy 
by distance, I had been so imbued by the 
thought of the littleness of the biggest great- 
ness, that I appeared to myself too much of 
an atom to take serious account of. I felt no 
terror; rather a quickened interest—a won- 
der if the end of all things to me as a unit of 
the human universe would come in the next 
few minutes. 

«I hope the instruments won’t besmashed,» 
said Hill, with great earnestness. « Confound 
it! I wish I could be sure. If we can only drop 
somewhere in the track of mountain-climbers, 
or a herder, or somebody—anybody to find 
these reports and take them back! They 
would be of the greatest possible interest to 
science.» He had been scribbling busily in a 
little book, and this he now slipped under 
a projection of the keyboard before him. 
«Is n’t it strange,» he added, «that the 
frailest things, like feathers or pieces of 
paper, survive a fall of three or four miles 
without injury, while flesh and blood, or 
metal even, are not to be found?» He sighed 
profoundly, but I knew the sigh was not for 
himself, but rather for his records. 

It was impossible for me to tell whether 
we were descending at the terrific rate 
registered. So far, after the first sensation 
of upward flight, after getting away from 
sliding things by which to reckon like a 
Chinaman’s slate, we might have been mo- 
tionless, for all I knew. The temperature had 
grown suddenly warmer, as I knew from the 
way my nose ached. It felt as chilled fingers 
or toes do when brought suddenly into the 
warmth of a room, and I could see by the 
way Hill nursed his that the prospect of im- 
mediate eternity had not altogether dis- 
tracted his attention from the ache in his 
anatomy. Presently he said very quietly: 

«There! we ’ve struck the aérial gulf 
stream. I guess we are safe enough now. 
We are not going down anything like so 
fast.» 

_ This was true enough, but we were sinking 

into night. We had long since got out of 

Tange of the sun, and as the gray old earth 
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rolled over in its airy bed it grew darker and 
darker under its own shadow. I could see 
that Hill was straining his eyes, and as I 
looked out I caught a glimpse of Mont Blanc 
near at hand—Mont Blanc only a stone’s 
throw away, as grim and ghostly in the dark- 
ness as the specter of the Brocken. Then I 
was suddenly aware of little, fine, granular 
bits of snow falling on my face and hands. 
In a few seconds we were in the midst of 
great white flakes whirling about us like big 
feathers, and all sight of mountains, or any- 
thing at hand save these noiseless com- 
panions, was blotted from view. Hill was 
fumbling with his switches and buttons, but 
without avail. There appeared to be no re- 
sponse from any of them, if I might judge 
from the absolute silence into which we 
sank deeper and deeper. 

« Why don’t you fire off your light-gun?» 
I asked. 

«The confounded thing does n’t work, or 
I would have done so long ago. That ’s the 
trouble with electricity: it ’s as liable to go 
back on you as a fickle girl.» 

He scratched a match, and in that brief 
moment of illumination we were able to dis- 
tinguish nothing but softly falling flakes 
against a blank wall of impenetrable dark- 
ness. Its light also shone upon Hill’s face 
anxiously inspecting his instruments, and 
upon the snowflakes like a swarm of ghostly 
bees in the background. 

«We are falling very gently,» said he, 
presently; «but I should like to know why 
we have n’t hit something. With Mont Blanc 
as near as it looked, we should have struck 
terra firma five minutes ago. We must be 
drifting away in this cloud.» But even as he 
spoke the snow ceased, or we passed out of 
the belt of it. At the same moment we were 
aware that the Cloud Queen had met with 
some obstruction. She was grounding some- 
where, but, curiously enough, the top part, 
or balloon proper, was grounding first. We 
had not felt a jar or vibration in the craft in 
which we sat, but there were raking sounds 
overhead, and bits of snow and ice fell upon 
us. Jabez regarded these as assaults from 
unseen enemies, and resented them accord- 
ingly. There was a peculiar property in the 
sound of his barking now, asif it came back 
from a wall. We were sure that we were on 
the mountain-side. At notime had thesounds 
of contact above been sufficient to arouse 
alarm, and now they ceased altogether. 
Everything was silent again for a minute or 
two, and then we felt the Cloud Queen ground 
in reality on the bottom. There were two or 
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three soft bumps, a lurch or two, and every- 
thing was quiet. 

«I had a tallowed wick here somewhere,» 
said Hill, lighting another match and hunting 
about for it. « Wait until I find it, and we 
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will soon see where we are, to say nothing 
about getting the light-gun in order.» 

When the wick finally flared up I saw a 
glittering wall of ice, as sheer as a house, at 
my right. There was another wall of blue ice 
at the left, and as high as we could see at 
both sides these icy cliffs extended. Forward 
and back of us there seemed to be caverns 
stretching away, and a great pile of soft 
snow, or what appeared to be new-fallen 
snow, lay just ahead. There was evidently 
some sort of projecting eave over us, and 
we had come down the side that was not ob- 
structed by that roof oreave. Perhaps its pro- 
truding edges were what the Cloud Queen had 
brushed on her way past. Hill clambered out 
of the boat in silence, taking the wick with 
him. Jabez followed, sniffing curiously at 
everything he passed; and I stretched my 
stiff legs, while man and dog went down the 
gorge together, casting long shadows behind, 
but striking off innumerable sparks as the 
light of the taper was caught by and reflected 
from hundreds of glittering projections and 
irregularities in the icy walls. They went 
only a little way, and then Hill returned and 
stood beside me. 

«Well, I "ll be hanged!» he exclaimed. 
« Where do you suppose we are?» 

« Give it up.» 

He looked at me reflectively, and then at 
the ball of wick in his hand. 

« As near as I can make out,» he said, « by 
the aid of this lightning-bug of a lamp, we 
are at the very bottom of the very deepest 
crevasse in all Mont Blanc.» 

I suppose I looked blank myself; at any 
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rate, the sight of my face set him off. He 
leaned against the ice behind him, and 
laughed until the taper flickered and shook 
in his grasp. 

«Talk about ballooning!» he exclaimed 
when he had recovered his equanimity. 

«When I invited you to go into the air 
with me, you did not expect my invitation 
also included side-trips into the earth and 
down wells, did you? I don’t wonder you look 
dazed; but just hold the light, man, while I 
gear up the machinery a bit. I don’t know 
how it is with you, but what J want is tea.» 

He set to work cheerfully, and presently the 
fumes of a good supper arose appetizingly. 
The electric current once in order, he also 
gave me an exhibition of the light-gun’s 
powers that seemed nothing short of magical. 
That singular invention defied all known laws 
tor the transmission of light, and I could see 
what a terrible illuminating-engine it might 
become in the hands of an enemy in a bal- 
loon, for instance, inspecting at his leisure 
the fortifications beneath him. By a combina- 
tion of the lenses, the workings of which he 
never explained to me, he could throw ahead 
what appeared to be globes of light, detached 
from the light in the gun, to all appearances, 
and yet illuminating like lamps as they passed 
through the air or remained motionless, sus- 
pended against or over anything he wished 
specially to inspect. The effect of these 
luminous and, to all appearances, indepen- 
dent bodies of light was weird and ghostly 
in the extreme, and I could imagine the con- 
sternation one of them would create in a for- 
tress. To be sure, the life of a light-ball was 
only a few seconds if the operator wished to 
avoid any visible connection with it; but, as 
Hill said, that was « worlds for photographic 
purposes.» 

«I adjust the focus,» said he, «at a hun- 
dred feet, we will say. Then, by an arrange- 
ment of the refracting crystals inside, I 
produce a round, concentrated globule of 
intense light, which is magnified from one 
to a thousand times by the lens, according 
as I set it, and deposited, as you might say, 
upon the wall of darkness one hundred feet 
ahead of the muzzle of the light-gun. If one 
could get high enough in the rare and puri- 
fied air to work direct with the luminiferous 
and cosmic ether, with a light-gun of suffi- 
cient power, it would be possible to produce 
moons—say a moon for each county, eh? «No 
more oil-lamps or gas- or arc-lights on street 
corners, but moons for everybody—every 
man his own moon-maker.) How would that 
read for an ‘ad. ?» 
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« First-class,» said I; «but how about 
clouds?» 

Hill sighed profoundly. «That’s the trou- 
ble,» said he. «We all know how clouds 
hoodoo a real, simon-pure, genuine moon 
product; and as artificial moons would have 
to be made above the cloud strata in order 
to take advantage of the ether with luminous 
possibilities—well, somebody has got to in- 
vent a process by which clouds can be dis- 
pelled, before county moons can be put on 
the market. But I am more interested just 
now in the supper market.» 

I felt that I was, too; and as Jabez never 
yet preferred a moon to a beefsteak, we all 
agreed upon that subject, and ate our well- 
cooked meal in a palace the like of which no 
Mogul king ever dined in. And afterward 
we slept very comfortably in spite of our 
frost-bites, for the ice-cavern seemed warm 
by contrast with the cold we had suffered 
from in the sky. Next morning I was awak- 
ened by the sound of hammering on metal 
directly over my ears, and opened my eyes to 
see Hill at work upon his crippled inventions. 

«That is the rising-gong,» said he, as I 
started up. 

«Is it? It sounds to me more like Cramp’s 
shipyard. I suppose it would be inappropriate 
to say, ‘The top av the morning to yez, 
would n’t it?» 

«The top! It looks to me more like the 
bottom of everything—morning, day, moun- 
tain, the whole terrestrial business, in fact. 
Just cast your eyes up, my friend, and tell 
me how you think we ever got down here, 
and, what would be more to the point, how 
you think we are ever going to get out of 
here.» 

I looked up, and saw a thin blue ribbon 
of sky no wider than a lady’s belt—or so it 
seemed to my inexperienced eyes. Yet there 
lay the balloon, or reclined, rather, appar- 
ently full of gas, but altogether lacking 
buoyancy. It was half supported by the sides 
of the crevasse, and the ice-walls that had 
seemed so close together in the night were 
in reality far enough apart to admit a bag 
capable of carrying ninety thousand cubic 
feet of gas, although less than half this 
quantity had been actually used, as more 
would have been dangerous when making 
allowance for the expansion caused by out- 
side air-currents of different temperatures. 

«Do you remember asking me what was 
to hinder the gas from congealing in high 
altitudes?» asked Hill. 

«Yes; and you said that you were going 
to paddle it around—to keep it churned up; 
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and you also propounded a conundrum about 
the relative weights of ice and water.» 

«That ’s right,» said Hill; «there ’s noth- 
ing the matter with your memory yet. Well, 
I’m blessed if that congealing process is not 
precisely what has taken place. The minute 
the paddle stopped Jack Frost got to work. 
That bag might just as well be filled with 
ditch-water so far as any self-sustaining 
property goes.» He took off his cap and 
rubbed his head, in thoughtful contempla- 
tion of the spectacle before him. «Look 
here,» he added, giving the valve-rope a 
jerk. There was no hiss of escaping gas, no 
shrinkage of the enveloping fabric. 

We were in a strange, green sort of 
twilight at the bottom of the crevasse, and 
the walls about us might have been glass, 
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they were so clear and transparent. At the 
extreme top we could detect an overhang- 
ing, eave-like mass, beautifully curved and 
chiseled at the edges by the wind. After a 
while the sun shone upon it, and we concluded 
that it was the mountain-side of our roofless 
cavern, and that the opposite edge was pos- 
sibly much lower. We also discovered that 
the crevasse was wider just there than any- 
where else, curving at both sides like a round 
well. Into that well—the only spot in all the 
Alps, probably, where such an object as the 
Cloud Queen could have descended—it had 
been our luck to drop. 
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«Do you remember, a great 
many years ago,» asked Hill, « see- 
ing a schooner aground in Lincoln 
Park in just such a way as this? 
She had been driven ashore by a 
great storm that wrecked 
many similar craft, but it was | 
her luck to be carried by the | 
waves through the only spot \ 
along the whole lake front \\% 
where there was no break- \ 7% 
water. We have accomplished 
pretty much the same feat.» 

It did indeed appear so, and 
the Cloud Queen looked to me 
to be a great deal worse off 
than the schooner had been. 

« You see that overhanging 
eave up there?» continued 
Hill., «Do you know what 
that is? That is destruction; that is 
the foot of a glacier. It may not fall 
to-day, nor to-morrow; but when the 
time comes, and the sun warms and 
melts the accumulating mass behind 
sufficiently to loosen it from the rocks 
to which it is at present frozen, it will 
start upon its journey, and whoever is 
down here might much better be 
elsewhere. A part of it will inevitably be 
swept over the fissure mouth above, carried 
by its own momentum; but a cataract of ice 
and snow will pour down—enough, perhaps, 
to fill this well up as though it had never 
been.» 

I must confess that this revelation shook 
my spirit more than the prospect of imme- 
diate destruction had the night before. 

«Of course,» added Hill, probably seeing 
me change color, «as I said, it may not fall 
to-day, nor to-morrow, nor while we are here. 
But that is just the point. I have explored 
this fissure in both directions, and so far as I 
can see, our chances of getting out are about 
equal to a beetle’s ina glass jar. You see,» I 
—he smiled grimly, —« it’s only one of those 
errors of human judgment to which we are 
all liable. When I started for the clouds I 
naturally took no outfit for climbing; in fact, 
1 could have made only a limited provision for 
that sort of expedition—like wings and gum 
shoes, for instance, and you know the market 
for wings is poor. But mountain-climbing— 
that ’s different. We need—and we lack 
— ice-axes, nails in the soles of our shoes, 
guides, ropes, experience, and a few other 
important items. We ’re about as well off 
for mountain-climbing as we are for cloud- 
climbing; and in the meantime there ’s the 
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avalanche getting ready—packing up to 
move.» 

« Well,» said I, «we need not camp right 
under this impending doom. We can go 
farther down the cajion, as it were.» 

«That’s true; but, on the 
| other hand, the balloon is 
our only visible means of 
escape, so far as I can see.» 

«You don’t mean to say 
that you think the balloon, 
even if it could be made to 
float again, could get out of 
this narrow place without 
ripping itself to pieces?» 

«She got down that way.» 

«To be sure; but look at 
those jagged sides. Some 
of those projections are like 
knife-blades.» 

«They were just as 
* sharp last night,» per- 
sisted Hill, doggedly. 

«Yes; but suppose 
there were cuts in the 
bag; you would n’t know 
it now. How can you find 
out with certainty until 
the gas thaws?» 

«I’ve inspected the bag pretty thoroughly, 
and there is not a thread cut, to the best of 
my belief.» 

«I hope you ’re right. If you are, it sim- 
plifies our getting out of this predicament.» 

«Ah,» said Hill, sighing and shaking his 
head, «there ’s the rub! Instead of simplify- 
ing our unfortunate position, it complicates 
it. How long do you suppose it would take 
to thaw forty or fifty thousand cubic feet of 
congealed gas,—in an ice-house, at that,— 
and at what expenditure of electrical force? 
Now my storage-battery contains only enough 
power to refill the balloon once, with an 
allowance of enough amperes to keep the 
light-gun supplied with force, or the descend- 
ing-pump, and to boil an occasional tea-kettle. 
If I exhaust half the force thawing the con- 
gealed gas, I shall have remaining only enough 
watts to half fill the balloon—which would 
not mean sufficient buoyancy to float it.» 

«Cheerful prospect!» said I, sitting down 
on the edge of the boat. «How many days 
did you say you provisioned for?» 

«Six—not reckoning Jabez. His rations 
reduce the per diem to about four. However, 
we can only hope, like Mr. Micawber, that 
(something will turn up.)» 

«It would be more apt to turn down 
here.» 


DRAGGED THE BOAT.» 








UP THE MATTERHORN IN A BOAT. 


«That’s right. But let us breakfast. Things 
won’t look so gloomy on full stomachs.» 

I helped him to detach the chains from the 
balloon, and we dragged the boat far enough 
away to be, as we calculated, out of range 
of the avalanche when it should conclude to 
start on its trip. Then we cooked our break- 
fast and discussed the situation. 

« Here’s another thing I did n’t mention,» 
said Hill. « You know what a confounded row 
the generator makes when at work, but you 
may not know that avalanches are sometimes 
started by sounds; the slightest vibration in 
the air may shake them off their perches 
when they are poised for falling. Why, in 
some Alpine villages the ringing of church 
bells is prohibited during the avalanche sea- 
son; and I have heard experienced guides 
dilate upon the necessity for silence at some 
points on the mountains known to be par- 
ticularly menaced by that sort of danger. 
Climbing-parties are cautioned to step lightly 
and to speak in whispers. Now if that glacier 
overhead is balancing for flight, how would 
the noise of the generator affect it, do you 
think? » 

« Well,» said I, «if the crack of a twig, 
or the sound of a human voice, a cough, 
or a sneeze, or the ringing of one of those 
twopenny Alpine bells, can alarm a full- 
grown avalanche, I see no reason why the 
whole mountain should not slide off its 
base when you start the generator 
going.» 

«That ’s just about it,» said Hill, 
resignedly. 

We ate our breakfast, and on, 
out to explore the ice-gorge to its 
end, hoping to find some means of 
egress. As nearly as we 
could determine by the ~“~ 
compass,—which might 
be deflected by mineral *g 
deposits in the mountain, 
for all we knew,—the 
crevasse ran northwest by 
southeast from the spot 
where the balloon had 
fallen. In some places the 
ice-walls seemed to meet 
overhead, and in no place 
was there a wider open- 
ing at the top than that 
well-like hole over the 
Cloud Queen. We decided 
its length to be perhaps 
three quarters ofa mile, or 
a mile; but this was only 
at the bottom. At the 


«HE AMUSED HIMSELF 
WITH BITS OF ICE.» 
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top it was bridged here and there, and prob- 
ably appeared to be a number of deep cre- 
vasses rather than the one deep slit in the ice 
and rocks we had found it to be. At one end 
there was a narrow, perpendicular wall of 
rock that we could have climbed had it not 
overhung at the top like the branches of a 
tree. A monkey could not have escaped by 
it. At the northern end there was nothing 
but ice-walls, as bare and smooth as glass. 
Irregular piles of ice and snow, varying in 
depth, and showing by their formation that 
they had poured down from above, lay here 
and there along the bottom of the fissure. 
This gave color and foundation to Hill’s 
theory of what might be expected from that 
quarter, and we took great pains to drag the 
boat and its supplies to a place free from 
these indications and with no overhanging 
eaves. We discussed various plans, abandon- 
ing them all as impracticable; and so the first 
day passed. It was a short day, for it grew 
dark very early down where we were, and the 
night was the longest I ever experienced. 
We did not sleep well, although we had noth- 
ing to fear from avalanches at night. 
Ps Jabez was the only one of 
, the family who had a good 
| time. He had nothing to 
worry about, and so main- 
tained a cheerful spirit—as 
almost any one can in those 
circumstances. He amused 
himself with bits of ice or 
rock, growling and barking 
like a whole kennelful of 
dogs, even when I expostu- 
lated with him and told him 
he was liable to scare up an 
avalanche when he least ex- 
pected or wanted it. When 
we organized exploring ex- 
peditions in the hope of find- 
ing some overlooked rift in the rock 
through which we might crawl to 
freedom, he pioneered ahead, stop- 
ping now and then to wave an en- 
couraging tail, and to bark with un- 
diminished ardor; but even his voice 
sounded unnatural down there. We 
imagined it had lost its tone of merry 
2 hope. Anything he said or 
» $8 we said sounded as sepulchral 
iz, ¢ as saying « Boo!» in a barrel. 
UY We were at lunch on the 
second day when something 
fell, striking the wall near 
by with a sharp clink. We 


li both sprang to our feet. 
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The falling object had buried \ Al 
itself in the snow so quickly i we AN 
that we could not see what it \)\\\ 
was, but concluded it could | 
have been only some small rock. \\\ 
But Jabez was not content with 
suppositions. After the man- _ 
ner of hisrace, he determined to 
investigate this performance by 
digging out whatever had pre- 
sumed to intrude itself into his 
own special domain. He was 
hard at it when another object 
fell, striking the balloon square- 
ly on top, and bounding off into 
a deep drift of snow on the other 
side, and Jabez made for it 
with furious barks, not, how- 
ever, until he had dug out the 
first meteoric visitor, and flung 
it with a growl and a shake 
of the head against the wall. 
Again there was a sharp, me- 


(To be continued.) 


A PERSON 


peat HE field was yellow and brown; 
m behind the stone wall was an- 
Mm other field full of blackberries 
and sweet-fern, and then came 
black pine-trees and a blue sky. 

I had come out to watch Louis Riel paint 
apicture. Louis, as you know, is a very great 
artist, who is asked to decorate libraries, go 
to dinners, and all that; and it is considered 
no end of a fine thing to be allowed to see 
him paint. But why he wished to paint the 
things I have described puzzled me, and I 
said so. 

«To begin with,» said Louis, «the subject 
is absolutely nothing; and secondly, I can 
make anything out of nothing » (Louis values 
himself); «and in the third place, when a 
man lives by doing certain things, he must 
do those things when he receives a remuner- 
ative offer from somebody else.» 

«To be sure,» said I; «but who in good- 
ness wants a picture of two ugly fields and 
some ugly pine-trees? » 

«That is a question I decline to answer,» 
said Louis; « but I will tell you why the per- 
son wants the picture.» 

«Go ahead,» said I; «will the person be 
sane?» 













« ENGLISH.» 
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tallic ring, and Hill sprang for- 
ward. 

«Good heavens!» he exclaimed, pick- 
ing it up, «it ’s an ice-ax!» 

We hurried over to the spot, looking 
anxiously up for further foreign visi- 
tors. Jabez had answered the ques- 
tion. The snow was flying over his 
back as we approached, but see- 
ing us, he at once stopped his 
vigorous digging, seized 
something between his 
teeth, and pulled at it 
with all his might. It was 
a piece of Scotch tweed 
of a tan plaid pattern, 
and it was attached to 
some resisting body. 
Hill took one look at it 
before we too fell to 
digging. 

« English,» said he,— 

«1’ll bet a keg of nails!» 


Marion Manville Pope. 


AND A PICTURE. 


«The person,» said Louis, «is a particular 
friend of mine. Do you mind picking up that 
brush? I can’t bend over without upsetting 
things. Thanks. Well, the person is a very 
particular friend of mine—» 

« As you were saying,» said I. 

«Do you care to hear the story?» said 
Louis. 

« How long is it?» I asked. 

« Because, whether you want to hear it 
or not, I’m going to tell it to you for the 
mere pleasure of hearing myself talk.» 

«Oh, very well,» said I, lying back com- 
fortably in the grass. 

«You must listen, though,» said Louis, 
« because it ’s a very sentimental story. 

«It began about ten years ago to-day. It 
was in the afternoon—the person, my friend, 
said it was in the afternoon—that he first 
came to this field. He never told me why he 
came, and it does n’t make any difference, but 
he came; and he sat on that stone wall— 
just the part I’m doing now; and while he 
sat on the stone wall a girl came into the 
next field to pick blackberries.» 

«A girl,» said I; «think of it!» 

«She was a very pretty girl,» continued 
Louis, « because the person is one of the best 
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judges in the world, and he told me so. She 
was just eighteen.» 

«How old was the person?» I asked. 
« Fifty?» 

«The person was just twenty-two.» 

«And you ’re thirty-two—and it was ten 
years ago. Go on.» 

Louis paid no attention. 

«The person,» said he, «talked with the 
girl, and helped her pick blackberries.» 

«Most improper,» said I. «Who was the 
girl?» 

«She was a farmer’s daughter, and she 
taught school in winter—» 

«And talked with anybody that came 
along,» said I. 

«The person was very good-looking,» said 
Louis, squeezing out some ultramarine. 

«Go on,» said I. 

«And he came to the field every day till 
the end of his vacation.» 

« Did the blackberries last?» I asked. 

«There were many blackberries,» said 
Louis; «and when the person left there 
were still a few on the vines.» 

« Tellme more about before the person left.» 

«The person was very young and foolish; 
in fact—» 

« He asked her to marry him?» 

« He asked her to marry him.» 

« And she said she would?» 

« Yes, she said she would; but she said he 
ee wait a year to see if he still cared about 

er.» 

« The results of higher education,» said I. 

Louis shrugged his shoulders, pityingly. 

« Was the person allowed to see her during 
the year?» I asked. 

« No, he was not; and he was to write only 
at the very end of it.» 

«Sensible girl! I have money that says 
he never wrote.» 

«It’s mine, then, because he did.» 

« Well, what happened?» 

«She did n’t answer.» 

«The person was playing in great luck,» 
said I. 

« The person came down by the first train, 
and they told him that the girl and her 
family had gone away to visit an aunt, or 
something; and as they did n’t know where 
the aunt lived, the person could n’t follow.» 

« Well?» I asked. 

«The person went abroad with his fam- 


ily, and wrote several times, and got no 
answer; and that ’s all. Only he wants a 
picture of the place, and so I am painting 
it for him.» 

« The girl is probably married to some lusty 
farmer,» said I. 

«I think the girl is dead,» said he. 

Louis turned his head to one side, the 
better to see what he had done. 

«She must have been very unhappy after 
the person left,» said I. « What do you sup- 
pose she did?» 

«I imagine she picked the rest of the 
blackberries.» 

« Of course,» said I. «I’m going to sleep.» 

Louis went on painting, and I watched 
him between half-closed lids. 

I saw him turn pale and drop his brush. 

« What ’s the matter?» I asked hurriedly. 

«Look! It’s she!» 

I raised myself till I could see over the 
stone wall. A woman was beginning to pick 
blackberries into a tin pail. 

«How do you know it ’s she?» I asked; 
«you never saw her.» 

«Of course not; but I think it is. 1’m 
going to ask.» 

«Qh, you know her name?» 

« Yes; the person told me.» 

Louis ran, and leaned over the stone wall. 

«I beg your pardon,» said he; «are you 
Mildred Bartlette? » 

« Not any more,» said the woman, and went 
on picking blackberries. 

Louis came and stood before his picture, 
and he looked from it to the sky. 

«I think the light is not very good,» said 
he; «let ’s push along.» 

We walked on in silence for some time. 

« Are you going to finish the picture?» I 
asked. 

«I think I shall not finish it,» said he. 

«But the person who ordered it?» I ob- 
jected. 

«He is a very particular friend of mine, 
and if I tell him he does n’t want it, why, he 
will understand that I mean it for his good.» 

« Yes,» said I; «what ’s the use of roses 
and lavender?» 

We walked on in silence for some time. 

«Do you suppose the woman is still pics- 
ing blaekberries?» I asked. 

«She was when I last saw her,» said Louis; 
but I’m very sure he spoke without thinking. 


Gouverneur Morris, Jr. 












Is the Senate Justly Criticized ? 


LIPPANT and unreasoned attacks upon any branch 

of our government are greatly to be deprecated. They 
tend to bring American institutions into popular con- 
tempt; they discredit authority and discourage patriot- 
ism. At the same time it is evident that there is equal 
or greater danger in the withholding of legitimate criti- 
cism. If evils are not seen, understood, and denounced, 
they will grow till the injury may be well-nigh ir- 
reparable. 

For a number of years that body which the fathers 
first called the «second branch » of the Federal legisla- 
ture, and which is now called the Senate, or «upper 
house,» has been the subject of popular suspicion and 
ridicule. Its conspicuous defenders have, unfortunately, 
come more frequently than otherwise from within its 
own membership. It has become the fashion to berate 
the Senate. To so great an extent has this been the 
case that there are many who forget that the Senate 
still contains not only able, but upright and public- 
spirited senators, men who are most unjustly included 
in any general condemnation. 

There are several occasions for the criticism. One is 
the fact that the Websters, Clays, and Sumners are no 
longer living ; that the Senate contains no men of com- 
paratively first-class caliber. Even if this is acknow- 
ledged to be true, the fact would not in itself be suffi- 
cient to excuse the present popular disdain of the 
Senate. A senator could very well retort that the 
Grants, Shermans, and Sheridans, and the Emersons, 
Lowells, and Longfellows, have also passed away. It 
may be true that the average of ability is lower, but it 
would require a detailed and elaborate comparison to 
make such a fact clearly evident. Under this head a 
legitimate criticism might be suggested in the averment 
that the Senate—indeed, our whole political life—has, 
under the boss system in politics, fallen into such dis- 
repute that the upper house of Congress is not as at- 
tractive as formerly to men of commanding abilities. 
But in such a criticism cause and effect would be 
inextricably confused. 

Again, and here criticism is not easily thrown aside, 
it is held that the senatorial representatives of some 
of the States, of some, even, that are considered the most 
impor ant, are intellectually and morally inferior and 
unfit; that, indeed, the very presence in the Senate of 
certain of these men is in itself an outrage and a scan- 
dal. When men of the character mentioned not only 
help to make up the membership of a legislative body, 
but are able to take a prominent, and at times a com- 
manding, position in its councils and in its decisions, 
we come at once upon a reasonable ground for public 
prejudice. 

But it is not only that such men have become mem- 
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bers of the body,—apparently in good, regular, and in- 
fluential standing,—but the means by which certain of 
them reached their positions reflect dishonor upon the 
chamber to which they belong. For if it is seen that 
the boss, the demagogue, and the corruptionist may ob- 
tain, and do obtain, by chicanery and corruption, seats 
in a representative assembly, and especially if it is seen 
that such members are sometimes not less, but more 
powerful than others, then it is inevitable that the re- 
spect forthat assembly should diminish among the people. 

Another occasion for criticism lies in the rules and 
customs of the body itself, whereby single senators or 
a small group undistinguished for wisdom or character, 
may delay, and even defeat, the most pressingly needed 
legislation. Instances of disastrous obstruction have 
been of late years so conspicuous that they are con- 
stantly in the minds of the people, and they are coupled 
with, and not palliated by, other notorious instances of 
the very absence of that «coolness, system, and wis- 
dom» which, according to the expectation of Madison, 
were to distinguish the proceedings of the Senate as 
compared with those of the lower house of Congress. 

Public opinion being the power behind all government, 
it is especially important that that part of the govern- 
ment which legislates should be keen to discriminate 
between, on the one hand, ignorant clamor, selfish prop- 
agandism and demand, and, on the other, that intelli- 
gent, disinterested, and genuine public opinion which it 
is imperative that legislators should regard. One reason 
for prejudice against and reasonable criticism of the 
Senate is based upon the fact that of late years it has 
in its action proved more subservient to the former than 
to the latter influences. It is true that the actual draw- 
ing of the arbitration treaty, its popular indorsement, 
and its indorsement by a majority even of the Senate, 
constitute a great victory for the humane principle in- 
volved; and yet the lukewarmness of many senators who 
voted for the measure, and its final rejection owing to 
its failure to obtain a two-thirds vote, are truly alarm- 
ing symptoms of the indifference of our « upper house » 
to the enlightened public opinion of the country, no 
matter how widely and decisively expressed. 

The length of the term of a senator, being half as 
long again as that of the President, was intended, of 
course, to have a conservative tendency. What this 
device has lately tended to conserve is that « courtesy 
of the Senate » which, added to the senatorial share in 
Executive appointments, has given rise to rapacious 
attacks upon the prerogative of the National Executive. 
The length of the senatorial term has created a « good- 
fellowship » resulting in that mutual accommodation or 
log-rolling which constitutes one of the most notorious 
causes of complaint against the upper chamber. 

It is interesting to note that some of the most con- 
servative of the makers of the Constitution desired that 
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the Senate should not only give equal representation to 
the several States as such, but that it should also es- 
pecially represent property. It was even suggested that 
the President should be worth not less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, a judge fifty thousand, and con- 
gressmen a proportionate sum. One member of the 
convention wished « the Senate to bear ds strong a like- 
ness as possible to the British House of Lords, and to 
consist of men distinguished for their rank in life and 
their weight of property.» This was not because of de- 
votion to merely selfish property interests, but for the 
same reason that some of the fathers of the republic 
desired that the voters of the United States should be 
freeholders, believing that they would be «the best 
guardians of liberty.» 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said, in opposition to 
the property qualification for members of the govern- 
ment: «If honesty is often the companion of wealth, 
and if poverty is exposed to peculiar temptation, the 
possession of property increases the desire for more. 
Some of the greatest rogues I was ever acquainted with 
were the richest rogues.» The property qualification 
was not adopted; but although there are probably not 
as many very rich men in the Senate as is popularly sup- 
posed, there has grown up, strangely enough, a property 
representation in the Senate, not at all in the interest of 
liberty and good government. There seems, indeed, to 
be color for the suspicion that the old method of cor- 
porations, capitalists, and speculators, in employing 
professional lobbyists or attorneys for either corrupt or 
legitimate legislative uses, has been in part, though not 
wholly, superseded in the State Jegislatures and in Con- 
gress. In the case of State legislatures it is well known 
that nowadays a great deal of « protection » is secured 
to corporate or large private interests by means of so- 
called political contributions (really blackmail) to the 
State bosses, whose creatures in the legislature can be 
relied upon for services in emergencies. A corporation 
magnate either has himself elected by a subservient 
legislature to the United States Senate, or he procures 
through local committees the election of senators who 
are sure to take a favorable view of legislation in 
which he and his friends are interested. There is proba- 
bly much less bribery of the old-fashioned, brutal kind 
in Congress than there was thirty years or so ago; there 
is less corruption there in general. There are few men 
in the Senate who are under gross suspicion; but there 
are, in addition to these, senators whose conduct in 
relation to legislation in which they or their backers 
are interested may be said, in the language of moder- 
ation, to be indelicate; there are enough of both classes 
to create scandal, and largely to account for the wide 
and most unfortunate ill repute into which the Senate 
has fallen. 

One of our leading and most thoughtful statesmen, 
still active in politics and affairs, said the other day that 
he had no desire to enter the Senate; he could do his 
work outside of it, and would not then be subject to the 
ill repute that attaches to that body. He thought the 
Senate deserved its present most unfortunate reputa- 
tion—a reputation more unfortunate for the country and 
for our system of government than for the particular 
body or individuals affected. 

We have no desire to overrate existing evils in the 
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Senate or elsewhere in our machinery of government. 
If one representative body in America is, for the time 
being, neither in its membership, methods, nor action 
what it should be, it is the fault more of the people than 
of the system, though a more popular system of elect- 
ing senators may be desirable. As for the people, they 
are not fairly represented by the Senate as a whole only 
because they refuse to take political matters to heart, 
except in great emergencies. No one has a right to 
criticize the Senate, or anything else of which he thinks 
ill in national, State, or city government, unless he him- 
self is doing his full duty as a citizen. Indifference, 
neglect, on the part of the voter account for most of our 
troubles. The people of the cities are beginning to take 
hold of local government more generally and with 
greater earnestness. Perhaps it is by this way that will 
come our deliverance from the evils of our national 
politics. 


The Forest Commission's Great Public Service. 

At first glance it might seem that the action of Con- 
gress during the extra session, in suspending all but two 
of the Western forest reserves, proclaimed by President 
Cleveland on the 22d of February on the recommenda- 
tion of the Forest Commission of the National Academy 
of Sciences, was a staggering defeat of this important 
cause. On closer consideration, we do not share this 
opinion. Mr. Cleveland’s action was not only patriotic 
in itself, but, following upon the reserves previously 
proclaimed by himself and by Mr. Harrison, it sets a 
standard of progress which will be constantly in the 
mind of President McKinley, upon whose administration 
the responsibility now rests of dealing with this belated 
and critical problem. To the objection that the plan for 
the reserves was of too great extent (posterity will 
doubtless pronounce it blamable moderation) the reply 
is that some such large scheme was needed to arouse 
the public, and especially the West, to consider at all 
the need of a conservative policy toward the national 
forests. This objection was doubtless expected by the 
commission, in view of the fact that the lands are still 
unsurveyed, and the mere rectification of their frontiers 
would have disappointed nobody. The hardships upon 
the settler might easily have been repaired without 
suspending the reserves. That these hardships should 
have existed is an indictment of Congress in general 
for its long-continued neglect to enact a just admin- 
istrative system for the reserves, and particularly of 
certain Western senators who have defeated it. 

But if the Senate has not been convinced,—and again 
the House of Representatives has proved itself the more 
conservative body,—the country is being rapidly edu- 
cated. The net result of the several debates in the two 
houses is that every community in the Northwest has 
been busy with the discussion of the subject; and while, 
for the most part, the drift of sentiment has been in 
opposition to the reserves, yet after the clamor of the 
small and noisy class of those who are for « the old flag 
and an appropriation,» has subsided, the good sense of the 
self-sustaining American will assert itself. It will then be 
discovered that, after all, the truest friends of the West 
are not the so-called « practical » men who are willing 
to draw upon her dwindling forest capital until it is ex- 
hausted, but the alleged « theorists » who wish to see it 
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securely cared for in a way that will yield interest for 
all time. In fact, the poor-settler argument, which was 
urged upon Congress with lacrymose sentimentality 
and a wordy sort of patriotism very like « flapdoodle,» 
should have fallen to the ground before the known will- 
ingness of the friends of the reserves to provide for all 
reasonable local needs. 

For all agree that forests do not exist simply to give 
greater variety toa map. They are of use solely to min- 
ister to the needs of the people. What could be more 
« practical» or more liberal in its consideration of the 
settler and miner than the view of the province of these 
reserves as set forth by the «theorists» of the Forest 
Commission? We quote from their report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on May 1, 1897: 

A study of the forest reserves in their relations to the 
general development and welfare of the country shows 
that the segregations of these great bodies of reserved 
lands cannot be withdrawn from all occupation and 
use, and that they must be made to perform their part 
in the economy of the nation. According to a strict in- 
terpretation of the rulings of the Department of the In- 
terior, no one has a right to enter a forest reserve, to cut 
a single tree from its forests, or to examine its rocks in 
search of valuable minerals. Forty million acres of land 
are thus theoretically shut out from all human occupa- 
tion or enjoyment. Such a condition of things should 
not continue, for unless the reserved lands of the public 
domain are made to contribute to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the country, they should be thrown open to 
settlement and the whole system of reserved forests 
abandoned. Land more valuable for its mineral depos- 
its, or for the production of agricultural crops, than for 
its timber, should be taken from the reservations and 
sold to miners and farmers, the mature timber should 
be cut and sold, settlers within or adjacent to the boun- 
daries, unable to procure it in other ways, should be 
authorized to take such material from reserved forests 
as is necessary for their needs, and prospectors should 
be allowed to search them for minerals. 


And yet, in the face of this declaration, which is em- 
bodied in the legislation adopted, an alliance of the 
West and the South succeeded in rallying twenty-five 
votes in favor of the total abolition of the reserves. This 
is all the more remarkable because the vote was taken 
at the very time when Congress was giving great at- 
tention to the relief of the sufferers by the Mississippi 
floods, the chief object to be attained by the reserves 
being the prevention of similar calamities. It was 
the blind leading the blind. Mr. Cable’s remark that 
«a man may be depended upon to shoot away from the 
uniform he has on» seems to be in need of revision. 

An even greater public service on the part of the com- 
mission is the thorough treatment of the forest problem 
in the report from which we have quoted. This is the 
first time, we believe, in the official history of the gov- 
ernment when there has been anything like an adequate 
grar>ling with this question. The report covers suc- 
cinctly the whole field, with significant reference to the 
costly experiments of other countries in retrieving 
calamities similar to those which are impending here, 
and sets forth with graphic detail the unceasing dangers 
which menace the forests from fire, nomadic sheep- 
husbandry, and the depredations of mines and lumber 
companies. This would, however, be of little value were 
it not supplemented by the proposal of a practical sys- 
tem of forest preservation, both temporary and perma- 
nent, carefully thought out by men whose business it has 
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been to make a study of this topic. The heart of this 
system is control which rests on the moral and physical 
support of the army. This was to have been expected: 
for, indeed, there can be no other conclusion when it is 
considered that the dangers to be provided for are those 
which largely involve in the rank and file intelligent 
police service, and in the administrative officers culti- 
vated intelligence, firm adhesion to duty, and removal 
from temptations to corruption. All these qualities ex- 
perience shows to be characteristic of the army. No 
progress can be made that is not based on the funda- 
mental principle that local control of national interests 
is invariably bad control. The system recommended by 
the commission, while it would admit of the enlistment 
of local forest guards, would insure a trained and in- 
telligent supervision on the part of army officers—a 
desideratum, in our opinion, not to be obtained from any 
system of civil administration. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will not consider that 
its duty to the forests ends with the suspension of the 
new reserves and the enactment of a system of tem- 
porary rules for the old. The question should be studied 
in exactly the spirit in which it has been studied by the 
commission, and it should be recognized that the prob- 
lem is one of such enormous importance as to justify 
a prompt but careful working out in legislation of the 
principles recommended by the report. When it is re- 
membered that the members of the commission—of 
whom Professor Charles 8. Sargent is chairman—have 
given their eminent services without compensation, they 
should at least receive at the hands of Congress the grati- 
tude and compliment of consideration for their ideas. 

Meantime, as the subject is likely to be before the 
people from now until the 1st of next March, when the 
act of suspension is to terminate, we may renew our 
hope that it will receive also from the commercial and 
educational institutions of the country the attention 
commensurate with its importance. The report of the 
Forest Commission is to be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and it ought to be in the hands of 
every newspaper, board of trade, chamber of commerce, 
scientific body, and educational institution in the country. 


Memorable Words. 
Many things combined to make the ceremonies con- 
nected with the unveiling of St. Gaudens’s monument to 
Robert Gould Shaw on Memorial day, in Boston, an 
occasion of unusual significance and importance. As the 
readers of the June CENTURY had special opportunity to 
learn, not only were the deed and the hero, or rather 
the heroes, well worthy of a splendid memorial, but the 
monument itself was well worthy of the persons and the 
action commemorated. The latter is a point often curi- 
ously neglected, it being apparently, in the opinion of 
many promoters of such memorials, an absolutely unim- 
portant detail, as if one statue were as good as another. 
The general interest in, and universal praise of, so noble 
a work of art as this by St. Gaudens should be the means 
of setting a standard in the matter of public monuments 
which committees cannot disregard. 

It was one of the felicities of the occasion that the 
sculptor was not overlooked, as is frequently the case. 
Again and again the heartiest acknowledgment was 
made of the evident fact that a masterpiece of medern 
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art had been that day displayed to the admiration of 
men. It was felt that the words of the mother of the 
hero, gracefully quoted by Colonel Lee of the Monument 
Committee, expressed the literal truth when she said to 
the sculptor: « You have immortalized my native city; 
you have immortalized my dear son; you have immor- 
talized yourself.» 

Then, again, the parade was a model of its kind, not 
tediously extended, but appropriate and suggestive in 
all its details, including as it did the New York Seventh 
Regiment, of which Shaw was a member, and including 
also veterans, white and black, who had been associated 
with him in the field. 

Again, the proceedings in Music Hall were of a high 
order. Fortunate the State and city whose officials can 
take their natural parts in such exercises as these with 
such rare dignity and ability! Functions of this sort are 
among the duties of public officials,and it should not have 
to be remarked as exceptional when the participation of 
so-called « public functionaries » on public occasions of 
this character proves to be entirely satisfactory. And 
yet, in our day, how often are great States and great 
cities represented in like ceremonies in a manner to 
make self-respecting and patriotic citizens ashamed! 

Governor Wolcott’s address was as stirring as it was 
brief, as was also that of Mayor Quincy, who, in this 
passage, uttered with eloquence a profound sentiment: 


It is not often @hose whom the world esteems the 
most successful or the greatest who leave the most 
valuable examples and lessons to posterity. It is 
rather the man whose life or death touches some deep 
chord of universal sympathy,— appeals to the imagi- 
nation or the sentiment of all mankind. When far 
greater soldiers are forgotten, our descendants will 
still cherish the memory of the gallant youth who fell 
with “his hurts before,» leading a hopeless charge, 
blazing the path of freedom for a race in bondage. 


Professor William James, whose brother was asso- 
ciated with Shaw in the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment,! while tenderly picturing the youth who fell 
at Fort Wagner, made the occasion memorable by add- 
ing to the praise of the heroes of war solemn and timely 
words, exquisitely chosen, that hold the true lesson of 
Shaw’s pathetic and glorious career: 


Ages ago war was the gory cradle of mankind, the 
grim-featured nurse that alone could train our savage 
progenitors into some semblance of social virtue, teach 
them to be faithful one to another, and force them to 
sink their selfishness in wider tribal ends. War still 
excels in this prerogative. . . . Man is once for all 
atighting animal; centuries of peaceful history could 
not breed the battle instinct out of us; and military 
virtue is the kind of virtue least in need of reinforce- 
— by reflection, least in need of orator’s or poet’s 

elp. 

What we really need the poet’s and orator’s help to 
keep alive in us is not, then, the common and gregari- 
ous courage which Shaw showed when he marched with 
you, men of the Seventh Regiment. It is that more 
lonely courage which he showed when he dropped his 
warm commission in the glorious Second to head your 
dubious fortunes, negroes of the Fifty-fourth. That 
lonely kind of valor — civic courage, as we call it in peace 
times — is the kind of valor to which the monuments of 
nations should most of all be reared; for the survival 
of the fittest has not bred it into the bone of human 
beings as it has bred military valor; and of five hun- 


! Adjutant Garth Wilkinson James was wounded at 
Fort Wagner, but not fatally. 
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dred of us who could storm a battery side by side with 
others, perhaps not one would be found ready all alone 
to risk his worldly fortunes in resisting an enthroned 
abuse. The deadliest enemies of nations are not their 
foreign foes; they always dwell within their borders. 
And from these internal enemies civilization is always 
in need of being saved. The natien blest above all 
nations is she in whom the civic genius of the people 
does the saving day by day, by acts without external 
picturesqueness; by speaking, writing, voting reason- 
ably; by smiting corruption swiftly, by good temper 
between parties, by the people knowing true men when 
they see them, and preferring them as leaders to rabid 
partizans or empty quacks. Such nations have no need 
of wars to save them. Their accounts with righteous- 
ness are alwayseven; and God's judgments do not have 
to overtake them fitfully in bloody spasms and convul- 
sions of the race. . . . 

The lesson that our war ought most of ali to teach us 
is the lesson that evils must be checked in time, before 
they grow so great. The Almighty cannot love such 
long-postponed accounts, or such tremendous settle- 
ments. And surely he hates all settlements that do 
such quantities of incidental devil’s work. Our present 
situation, with its rancors and delusions, is the direct 
outcome of the added powers of government, the 
finances and inflations of the war. Every war leaves 
such miserable legacies, fatal seeds of future war and 
revolution unless the civic virtues of the people save 
the state in time. Shaw had both kinds of virtue. As 
he then led his regiment against Fort Wagner, so 
surely would he now be leading us against all lesser 
powers of darkness, had his sweet young life been 
spared. 


But the most significant feature of the occasion was 
the appearance, as one of the chief orators, of a mem- 
ber of the colored race—one who, though born a slave, 
is now recognized as one of the country’s most thought- 
ful and useful educators and genuine patriots. If there 
were any in that audience in whose minds lingered a 
question as to the wisdom and utility of Shaw’s magnifi- 
cent self-sacrifice, that question was answered not only 
in the words, but in the known character and career of 
the speaker, Booker T. Washington. It may easily be 
imagined how moving were words like these spoken at 
such a time and place: 


Not many days ago, in the heart of the South, in a 
large gathering of the people of my race, there were 
heard from many lips praises and thanksgiving to God 
for his goodness in setting them free from physical 
slavery. In the midst of that assembly a Southern 
white man arose, with gray hair and trembling hands, 
the former owner of many slaves, and from his quiver- 
ing lips there came the words: “ My friends, you forget 
in your rejoicing that in setting you free, God was also 
good to me and my race in setting us free.” But there 
is a higher and deeper sense in which both races must 
be free than that represented by the bill of sale. The 
black man who cannot let love and sympathy go out to 
the white man is but half free. The white man who 
would close the shop or factory against a black man 
seeking an opportunity to earn an honest living is but 
half free. The white man whoretards his own develop- 
meut by opposing a black man is but half free. The 
full measure of the fruit of Fort Wagner, and all that 
this monument stands for, will not be realized until 
every man covered by a black skin shall, by patience 
and natural effort, grow to that height in industry, 
property, intelligence, and moral responsibility where 
no man in all our land will be tempted to degrade him- 
self by withholding from his black brother any oppor- 
tunity which he himself would possess. °. 

If through me, an bumble representative, nearly ten 
millions of my people might be permitted to send a 
message to Massachusetts, to the survivors of the Fifty- 
fourth Regiment, to the committee whose untiring 
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energy has made this memorial possible, to the family 
who gave their only boy that we might have life more 
abundantly, that message would be, Tell them that the 
sacrifice was not in vain, that up from the depths of 
ignorance and poverty we are coming, and if we come 
through oppression, out of the struggle we are gaining 
strength. By the way of the school, the well-cultivated 
field, the skilled hand, the Christian home, we are com- 
ing up;. that we propose to invite all who will to step 
up and occupy this position with us. Tell them that 
we are learning that standing-ground for a race, as for 
an individual, must be laid in intelligence, industry, 
thrift, and property, not as an end, but as a means 
to the highest. privileges; that we are learning that 
neither the conqueror’s bullet, nor fiat of law, could 
make an ignorant voter an intelligent voter, could make 
a dependent man an independent man, could give ene 
citizen respect for another, a bank-account, nor a foot 
of land, nor an enlightened fireside. Tell them that, as 
grateful as we are to artist and patriotism for placing 
the figures of Shaw and his comrades in physical form 
of beauty and magnificence, that, after all, the real 
monument, the greater monument, is being slowly but 
safely builded among the lowly in the South, in the 
struggles and sacrifices of a race to justify all that has 
been done and suffered for it. 

One ofthe wishes that lay nearest Colonel Shaw's 
heart was that his black troops might be permitted to 
fight by the side of white soldiers. Have we not lived 
to see that wish realized, and will it not be more so in 
the future? Not at Wagner, not with rifle and bayonet, 
but on the field of peace, in the battle of industry, in 
the struggle for good government, in the lifting up of 
the lowest to the fullest opportunities. 


Sergeant Carney, next to Shaw, was the hero of Fort 
Wagner. Though shot twice, he crawled from the bat- 
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tle-field to the hospital, declaring, in his anguish, that 
the colors held aloft in his hands had never touched 
the ground. When the speaker turned to this dusky 
hero, then upon the stage, the excitement, the accla- 
mations, made a scene long to be remembered. 

In the mere accomplishment of oratory, in the power 
to speak rather than read, in the skill to seize and bear 
along the minds and the emotions of listeners, in 
dramatic climax, it was the colored man who excelled. 
But the substance of Washington’s address was of such 
generous and noble quality that the art with which it was 
delivered becomes a matter of secondary importance. 

We have spoken before of the verification of Motley’s 
prediction that song and art would long exalt the fame 
of Shaw. Another American poet has added a wreath 
of stately, most musical, and fitting verse to the tributes 
already dedicated to his memory. The later poem is not 
to lay upon a grave, but to decorate a monument. Ald- 
rich’s «Ode» does not, like the earlier verse, celebrate 
death, but heroic life and « undying youth »: 

A pean, not a knell, 
For heroes dying so! 
No need for sorrow here, 
Ne room for sigh or tear, 
Save such rich tears as happy eyelids know. 
See where he rides, our Knight! 
Within his eyes the light 
Of battle, and youth’s gold about his brow; 
Our Paladin, our Soldier of the Cross, 
Not weighing gain withJoss — 
World-loser, that won a 
Obeying Duty’s call! 





General W. F. Smith at Petersburg. 


N the April Century the author of « Campaigning with 
Grant» says of « W. F. Smith’s Attack on Petersburg,» 
the italics being mine: 


Smith at half-past seven threw forward his troops in 
strong skirmish-lines. After a short struggle the enemy 
was forced back from his intrenchments in frout of our 
center and left, and Smith’s second line then made an 
attack upon the rest of the works. The Confederates 
were now driven back at all points, four guns were 
captured and turned upon the retreating troops, and 
before dark the whole line of intrenchments, about two 
miles long, had been carried, and three hundred prison- 
ers and sixteen pieces of artillery captured. 


Now, if I started at half-past seven to do all that 
work, it could not have been finished before dark, and 
time and darkness are important elements in the ques- 
tion. There is no foundation for that assertion as to 
time, for it was after nine o’clock before the assault 
was over. The assertion that I captured the whole line 
of intrenchments is also without foundation. From near 
the Jordan’s Point road to the Appomattox, on the left, 
the enemy’s works were intact, and their capture oc- 


cupied the army several months. That very portion of 
the works, as will be seen, was the subject of a sugges- 
tion with reference to the disposition to be made of 


Hancock’s troops on their arrival. I quote with refer- 


ence to Hancock: 


The head of Hancock’s troops reached a point a mile 
in the rear of Hinks’s division . . . about half-past 
six, and two divisions of Hancock’s corps were ordered 
to push on and coiperate in the pending movement. 
Hancock himself rode forward to where Smith was, to 
learn the exact situation and participate in the attack ; 
and though senior in rank, waived his rights in this 
respect, and left Smith in command of the operations, 
for the reason that he was more familiar with the 
ground and the movements of the troops up to that 
time. It was now after dark, and Smith contented 
himself with ordering up the two divisions of Hancock’s 
corps to occupy the works which had been capture. 
This was not accomplished until about eleven o’clock 
and the object of the movement had failed. . . . It 
was a moonlight night; Kautz and Hinks were quite 
familiar with the country; . a bold dash 
would undoubtedly have secured the prize, and made 
a vast difference in the campaign which followed. 


The entire statement as to Hancock’s command, and 
its participation in the movement of that day, is wholly 
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erroneous. The records say that. About four o’clock 
p. M. of June 15, 1864, under authority from General 
Grant, I wrote a note to General Hancock, detailing the 
situation, and suggesting that he should assault with 
his command in the vicinity of the Norfolk and Peters- 
burg Railroad—that is, on the left of Hinks, who held 
the left of my infantry line. General Hancock received 
that despatch at 5:40 p.M., and he states that two of 
his divisions were massed on the left and rear of Gen- 
eral Hinks at 6:30 p.m. This was about half an hour 
before I began the assault, and the locality was precisely 
the one from which I had suggested that his attack should 
be’made. General Hinks wrote to me afterward that 
during the progress of his assault he had offered to send 
a staff-officer to the general of Hancock’s leading divi- 
sion to guide his division to the portion of the line on 
the left which he (Hinks) could not cover in his assault. 
Of this, however, I at the time knew nothing, as I was 
engaged in making the assault on the strong bastion in 
front of Brooks’s division. In my note to Hancock I had 
not asked him to support me directly, but to go in and 
carry out an attack beyond my reach. I did not see 
General Hancock until my assault was over, and after I 
had returned from the front, having while there given 
Hinks orders to reverse the slopes in the rear of the cap- 
tured works to put him in a defensible position; and that 
order was not given until after the reception of official 
despatches from the signal-stations announcing many 
reinforcements arriving in Petersburg. The statement 
that Hancock waived rank is utterly without foundation. 
That I knew nothing of the arrival of Hancock’s troops, 
and that I did not see him until after nine o’clock, are 
shown by the fact that at that hour, and after the re- 
ceipt of despatches announcing the arrival of reinforce- 
ments to the enemy, I signaled to Butler: «I must have 
the Army of the Potomac reinforcements immediately.» 
I should certainly not have sent such a despatch after I 
knew that Hancock’s troops were at hand, or after my 
interview with him. The assertion that I gave orders 
to Hancock’s troops is without foundation. The record 
shows what orders were given, and who gave them; and 
according to my report made on the 16th of June, Gib- 
bon’s division did not relieve my colored troops until 
midnight. The troops of General Kautz were of no ser- 
vice to me during the assault. (See his report.!) Hinks and 
his command did excellent service. 
The following statement is also made in the article: 


General Smith said that before taking the last works 
that he had captured, he had heard rumors that the 
enemy was crossing the James to reinforce Petersburg. 


In my note to Hancock I said: «General Lee is re- 
ported crossing at Chaffin’s Bluff.» There was no rumor 
about this; it had come from the signal-station at Cobb’s 
Hill, and was a report as to facts. At 6:50 P.M. the 
following message was sent to me: «A train of four- 
teen cars loaded with troops just passed toward Peters- 
burg. The enemy also appears to be sending troops on 
the roads west of Petersburg. Another train of twenty- 
two cars has just passed toward Petersburg loaded with 
troops.» On the same page of the War Records are two 
other signal despatches—one of 7:30 P. M., saying, «A 
train of thirteen cars has just passed toward Peters- 

1 Vol. XL, Part I, p. 729, Official Records. 
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burg; also a heavy gun by the turnpike»; and one of 
8:30 P. M.: « Two trains have passed toward Petersburg. 
Too dark to see what they were loaded with, or the 
number of cars.» At 9:30 P.M. I received the following 
while at the extreme front: « Hancock has been ordered 
up by General Grant’s and my orders. Another army 
corps will reach you by 10 A. M. to-morrow. It is cross- 
ing. They have not got ten thousand men down yet. 
Push on to the Appomattox.» This last was from General 
Butler. Now, are these rumors, as the author of « Cam- 
paigning with Grant» states? As I had not ten thou- 
sand men in the morning, and had lost several hundred, 
I should have been reckless to have plunged into the 
woods, in an unknown country, at ten o’clock at night, 
to meet such a force as was reported by Butler and his 
signal-officers, besides having to attack, before reaching 
the Appomattox, a town where every house was a forti- 
fication, and all this in the middle of the night. In ad- 
dition to the Confederate reinforcements reported as 
arriving, the sixteen pieces of artillery which I had cap- 
tured indicated the presence of a goodly number of men. 
Farther on the paper says that General Grant 


had just reason to feel grievously disappointed over 
the failure of the admirable plan conceived for the 
capture of Petersburg. . It was no wonder 
that he felt keen disappointment when Smith’s com- 
mand failed to seize the golden opportunity he had 
prepared; but brilliant generals, like eminent sculptors, 
in executing their best conceptions sometimes find that 
their tools break in their hands. 


If Grant had «an admirable plan conceived for the 
capture of Petersburg,» and had set me as the agent to 
carry out that plan, he knew on the morning of June 16 
whether or no I had « failed to seize the golden oppor- 
tunity he had prepared.» At 1 P.M. of that day Mr. 
Dana, Assistant Secretary of War, telegraphed to 
Secretary Stanton as follows: «I went over the con- 
quered lines with Grant and the engineer officers. The 
works are of the very strongest kind, more difficult even 
to take than was Missionary Ridge at Chattanooga.» In 
a paper written by Colonel Lyman of the staff of General 
Meade, he (Colonel Lyman) states that General Grant, 
on leaving the captured works on the 16th, met General 
Meade, and called out: « Well, Smith has taken a line of 
works stronger than anything we have seen this cam- 
paign. If it is a possible thing, I want an assault made 
at six o’clock this evening.» (Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts.) On the 17th, at 11 A.M., still a day 
later, Grant telegraphed to Halleck: «The Eighteenth 
Corps (Smith’s) was transported from White House to 
Bermuda Hundred by water, moved out near to Peters- 
burg the night of its arrival, and surprised, or rather 
captured, the very strong works northeast of Petersburg 
before sufficient force could be got in there by the enemy 
to hold them.» On July 1, 1864, sixteen days after the as- 
sault on Petersburg, Grant wrote a long letter to Hal- 
leck, saying: «I have feared that it might be necessary 
to separate him [General Butler] and Genera] Smith. 
The latter is really one of the most efficient officers in 
service, readiest in expedients, and most skillful in the 
management of troops in action. I would dislike removing 
him from his present command unless it was to increase 
it, but, as I say, may have to do it yet if General Butler 
remains.» On the 6th of July, at 10 a.M., twenty-one 
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days after the assault on Petersburg, Grant telegraphed 
to Halleck as follows: «Please obtain an order assign- 
ing the troops of the Department of Virginia and North 
Carolina serving in the field to the command of Major- 
General W. F. Smith, and order Major-General Butler, 
commanding department, to his headquarters, Fort Mon- 
roe.» This request, granted, would have put me in com- 
mand of the Army of the James. On the 7th of July the 
order was published in these words: «The troops of the 
Department of North Carolina and Virginia serving 
with the Army of the Potomac in the field under Major- 
General Smith will constitute the Eighteenth Army 
Corps, and Major-General William F. Smith is assigned 
to the command of the corps. Major-General B. F. 
Butler will command the remainder of the troops in that 
department, having his headquarters at Fort Monroe.» 
By the telegrams and letters from Grant from the 
16th of June to the 7th of July, is it not shown, beyond 
any doubt whatever, that he was persistent in his efforts 
to increase my command, and not acting as toward one 
with reference to whom « displeasure was aroused»? Is 
there any indication that he thought his tools had broken 
in his hands? The quotations above made are from 
Grant’s writings in the War Records. 

In the May Century the paper «Campaigning with 
Grant» says that General Grant 


was constantly embarrassed by someof his subordinates. 
General W. F. Smith was engaged in quarrels with his 
superior officers as well as with his associates. An 
acrimonious personal warfare was progressing between 
Butler and him. . Grant finally made up his 
mind that he would either have to relieve General 
Smith or several prominent commanders, and the result 
was that Smith was given a leave of absence, and was 
never recalled. 


On June 21 I forwarded to headquarters some corre- 
spondence with General Butler, and asked to be relieved 
from duty in the Department of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, which request was not granted. On July 1 Mr. Dana 
telegraphed to Secretary Stanton: « Butler is pretty deep 
in controversial correspondence with Baldy Smith, in 
which Grant says Butler is clearly in the wrong.» On the 
same day Grant wrote to Halleck as already quoted, 
adding a suggestion that Butler be given a command 
where « there is a dissatisfied element to control.» This 
suggestion was not deemed practicable, and General 
Grant on July 6 telegraphed to Washington, asking for 
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an order putting me in command of the troops then in 
the field under Butler, and ordering Butler to Fort Mon- 
roe, and this order was issued on July 7. 

About July 1, I applied for leave of absence on ac- 
count of my health, which was very much impaired, and 
received the following letter from General Grant: 

City Pornt, July 2, 1864. 
GENERAL W. F. SMITH: 

Your application for leave of absence has just come 
to me. Unless it is absolutely necessary that you 
should leave at this time, I would much prefer not having 
you go. It will not be necessary for you to expose your- 
self in the hot sun, and if it should become necessary, I 
can temporarily attach Humphreys to your command. 

U. 8. GRANT. 


These extracts and orders show conclusively, from 
General Grant himself, that up to the publication of the 
order of the 7th I was not embarrassing General Grant 
by my quarrels; and as the only contention I had had 
was with General Butler, not having had even the shadow 
of a quarrel with any other «superior officer or asso- 
ciate,» I cannot understand how such an error should 


have crept into such a paper. 
W. F. Smith. 


«Scientific Kite-Flying”—An Acknowledgment. 


In the symposium on scientific kite-flying in the May 
CENTURY, in which reference is made to the work at the 
Blue Hill Observatory, no mention is made of Mr. A. 
Lawrence Rotch, the director of the observatory. It 
should be known to your readers that no continuously 
and graphically recording instruments had ever before 
been elevated into the air by means of kites until the 
work was taken up at Blue Hill; that no such records 
were anywhere else available for scientific study when 
THE CENTURY articles were written; that the work at 
Blue Hill is the most thorough exploration of the free air 
within a mile of the ground ever made in any manner; 
and that all the deductions concerning the conditions 
of the air were drawn by the staff of the observatory. 
Finally, and most important of all, this investigation 
was carried on, in connection with the other work of the 
observatory, with the private fortune of Mr. Rotch, for 
the sole purpose of increasing the world’s fund of scien- 
tific knowledge. 
H. Helm Clayton, 
Meteorologist of the Blue Hill Observatory. 














A Scientific Dilemma. 


EAR LADY: My duties as head of the college, 
Professor of science and general knowledge, 
Metaphysics, including psychology 
(Also including, perhaps, biology), 
May try my lately recovered strength 
Unless—but I ’ll tell you the matter at length. 


A couple of months or more ago 

I was overworked, as perhaps you know. 
My plans for the moment were quite upset; 
The doctor ordered me off. We met. 


You, of the kindest of hearts the possessor, 
Wandered about with the grave professor, 
Protesting that after the youth Byronic, 
You found him a healthful mental tonic. 


We chanced on a bench that a thoughtful mechanic 
Had cut in a rock (which is plainly volcanic) 
O’erlooking the sea. In the air one discerns 

Both saline and floral solutions in turns; 

Whilst the thrush (ornith., of the family Merulide) 
Sings with a grateful and soothing garrulity. 


Here would we sit, and while you regarded 
The bay, with its islets and points interlarded, 
The flora, etc., that mark the vicinity, 

I was considering mental affinity. 


With you by my side, I chanced to detect 

In the moon an unusual lunar effect, 

Most peaceful, most restful. I showed it to you. 
You noted the fact, and observed how the dew, 
Like a coverlet woven of clouded glass, 

Was tenderly spread and tucked in o’er the grass, 
Then approved by a glance from the setting sun 
Ere withdrawing his warmth, his day’s work done, 
To sink to his rest in the distant sea. 

All this you observed, and you showed it to me. 
And I further noted, concerning the sun, 

When his next day of work was but just begun, 
How in kissing the meadow he gently withdrew 
This soft, spreading sheet—and I showed it to you. 


Why every work upon natural history 

Lacks these phenomena did seem a mystery 

Till I discovered and proved to be true 

One datum astounding unnoted by you; 

Viz.: that our careless and unsystematic 
Observances, neither dynamic nor static— 
Impressions, mere play of an unemployed hour— 
Were hidden from two eyes, but patent to four! 


"T was plain as a star in a cloudless night 
That we had combined our physical sight; 
And then I conceived, with reckless celerity, 
A thought that savored, perhaps, of temerity. 


What would result if we two combined 
Our mental sight in a single mind ? 

"T was plain, our powers of realization 
Would double without deterioration. 

And carefully hiding from you my intent, 
I started at once to experiment. 


I tried to reduce—I beg pardon, submit— 

My mental horizon to yours, to fit 

My thoughts in the track of your psychical range; 
And, behold! they evinced instantaneous change. 


That I fully succeeded in merging my mind 

In yours was quite proved by a curious kind 

Of regard for your welfare. I found I respected 
Your tiniest whims, while mine I neglected; 

Or rather it seemed that your aims had grown 
To be, as a matter of fact, my own; 

And, science ignoring, I rested a season, 
Content to observe without caring to reason. 


Shortly, however, with growing concern 

And restless impatience, I hungered to learn 

If our combination of mental strength 

Was affecting your thoughts. To my joy, at length 
You seemed to evince, after struggles terrific, 

An irksome attention to themes scientific, 

As though for the moment your mind were full 

Of my vocation—and found it dull. 


Such a discovery truly I knew 

Meant eternal fame, and I fairly flew 

For the earliest train, forgetting that I 

Had quite omitted to bid you good-by— 

For which I apologize. Reaching the town, 

I sorted my data and wrote them down; 

But ere they were read to the College of Science 
I longed to feel able to bid defiance 

To possible error, and deemed it best 

To subject my idea to a further test. 


Imagine my feeling of utter dismay 

As I found that my thoughts (which were miles away) 
Still lingered beside the deep blue sea, 

While a thrush still sang from the maple-tree 
(Saccharine; genus— Wait! am I assified? 
Do I forget how the maple is classified ?), 
While the setting sun spread a mirror of dew 
From which to reflect soft rays—on you! 

And I suffered from curious perturbations 
(Pectoral, taking the form of pulsations) 
Which never as yet have been given a name; 
For never as yet have conditions the same 
Combined to arouse in the human breast 

A similar state of excited unrest. 


My theory is that, subjecting my mind 

Too completely to yours, they have intertwined; 
And while I am chained to themes unprolific, 
You, I suppose, have become scientific. 


’T is very disquieting. Can you suggest 

Some remedy that, at the least, we might test? 

I’m almost unhinged, while you have attained 

The knowledge for which I have struggled and strained — 
A knowledge to you but a burden, a care. 

Its loss means for me scientific despair, 

Through which I discern a strange suspicion 

(Not founded on reason, but intuition) 

That, somehow or other, our minds’ delinquity 

May be ascribed to a lack of propinquity. 


Walter D. Robinson. 
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Waiting in the Wings. 
(AMATEUR THEATRICALS.) 


I sTAND behind a painted tree, 
And watch my long-haired lover flee 
From fearful ills that threaten him. 
He is so handsome, such a lord, 
By all the gazing girls adored; 
For his sake pretty eyes are dim: 
But he thinks not of all these things, 
But of me, waiting in the wings. 


And now behind the footlights bright 
I stand amid the dazzling light; 

The people all applaud and shout. 
A painted face bends over mine, 

And calls me «love» with raptures fine: 
But let not my own dear one doubt 
That ’t is to him my whole heart sings— 

To him who ’s waiting in the wings. 


And now together, hand in hand, 

A robber and a queen, we stand, 
And gaze into each other’s eyes. 
Though he ’s an outlaw bold and bad, 
And I ’m a queen dethroned and sad, 

He has no curses, I no sighs. 
This is the joy the evening brings— 
Together, waiting in the wings. 


Marion Evans. 


Fishin’. 


TALK about your kinds o’ sport, 
Fishin’ alwis was my forte! 


July mornin’, still an’ faire, 

Harness up the ol’ gray mare— 
Start at four o’clock, we ’ll say, 
So ’s to reach the crick by day. 


Ketch your minnies at the dam, 
More ’n fifty at a slam; 

Then wade down below the shoals; 
There you'll find the fishin’-holes. 


Let your cork go driftin’ down 
Where the current eddies roun’— 
Down to where the willer tips 
Thet above the river lean, 
Long an’ slim like buggy-whips, 
Tap the water with their green. 
Hol’ your breath an’ wait, an’ then 
Ketch yourself half listenin’ 
To a bird that shouts an’ sings 
’Cause the sun hes teched its wings. 


Zip! your cork goes out of sight! 
Whiz! your line ’s a-pullin’ tight! 
Give him time to get his gait— 
Now you ’ve got him, shore es fate! 
Easy —easy —let him run— 

Let him fight an’ have his fun! 
Now! pull in! he ’s comin’ back— 
Don’t ye ‘low ’im any slack! 


Work him over to the shore— 
Get him safe upon your string— 
Hurry back an’ try for more— 
Fishin’ jes beats anything ! 


Bass quit bitin’ by an’ by, 


Then ’s the time to take a rest, 

Eat a bite, an’ smoke, an’ jest— 
Lyin’ there beneath the trees— 
Drowse, an’ dream, an’ take your ease. 


Pecker-wood upon a limb, 
Jay-birds laughin’ down at him, 
Redbird on the other shore 
Hollerin’ fer « Tee-a-dore! » 
Bumblebees a-whizzin’ by— 
Ev’rything seems pr’tty nigh 
Keepin’ up a kind o’ tune 
Fitten’ to the summer noon. 
An’ I jes lay back an’ sing, 

« Fishin’ does beat anything ! » 


Don’t git home till kinder late; 
Sary, waitin’ at the gate, 

Looks at all my fish an’ says 
She won’t scold this time, she guess’, 
An’ she ’lows she never see 
Sech a fisherman es me. 

Then she gets me up a snack; 
Says she ’s glad that I got back 
’Thout a-gitten’ killed er drown’ 
An’ my body never foun’. 

Then when Sary’s say is said 

I jes mosy off to bed, 

Tired es a hunted deer; 
Droppin’ off to sleep, I hear 
Katydids thet rasp an’ sing— 
Fishin’ —jes—beats—anything. 


° Albert Bigelow Paine. 


«They ‘ll Never Miss Me.” 


LUCINDY JANE, aged thirty-five, 

Was the most unselfish girl alive. 

« Mother was sick, and father was pore,» 

But she managed to keep the « wolf from the door.» 
Her brothers and sisters, «real gifted,» she said, 
« Had to be schooled and clothed and fed.» 

So she did the washing, and scrubbed the floors, 
And mended the clothes—did all the chores. 
When the boys forgot the Sunday’s wood 

She split it herself, as well as she could. 

If they asked her to go to a huskin’ or bee, 

She said, «I ’m too busy; they ’ll never miss me.» 


Old Deacon Calkin, fervent and thin, 

Took every occasion to « jist drop in 

To talk to Lucindy,» her soul to win. 
«’Cause workin’ on Sunday ’s a drefful sin: 
It ’s breakin’ the law of God,» he said; 

« And ’!] bring down judgment on your head. 
When the last trumpet’s thunders roll, 

And all the sky is a written scroll, 

You ’ve got to face the Almighty then, 

And render account, with the sons of men.» 
Lucindy heard with her quiet smile, 
Mending the last week’s wash the while. 

«I b’lieve, my soul, Deacon Calkin,» said she, 
«That the Lord knows all about Sunday and me. 
Don’t talk about none o’ your ‘glories to be, 


And (trumpets) and ‘scrolls> and « judgments) to me. 


If ever I ’m laid in a long, cool grave,— 
A poor old, tired, and worn-out slave,— 
They may blow all the trumpets from Dan to Bershee: 
I ’ll just keep shady as shady can be, 

And lie there and rest ; they ’Il never miss me.» 


When the sun gets good an’ high; Virginia Morgan. 
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